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PREFACE TO THE TENTH 
EDITION 


As some of the questions debated in the earlier editions 
have since been practically settled, and others are no linger 
of vital inte^st, a thorough revision of the whole book 
has been carried out, involving the deletion of more than 
a score of the old debates, the insertion of new ones in 
their place, the revision of the remaining subjects, and 
the compilation of an entirely new set of references for all 
the debates in the book. For the compilation of these 
references I am much indebted to the painstaking research 
of Miss Florence G. Fidler. 

Of course, no attempt has been made to provide a com¬ 
plete bibliography on each subject for debate, nor have 
books been selected for their literary merit. The choice 
has fallen on those works which best provide the debater 
with compact information on the particular subject required, 
and preference has been given to those which are short, 
dear, and easily obtained. Pamphlets, although on many 
subjects of great value to the debater, are rardy quoted, 
because they always ef^emeral and rardy reprinted; 
on all subjects of a propaganda nature they can he easily 
obtained from the respective societies, the addresses of 
which can be found in Whitaker's Almanack. Sudi stan¬ 
dard works as Hansard's Parliamentaiy Debates, the 
Encydopfledia Britannica, and the Uke, are not given as 
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4 PREFACE TO THE TENTH EDITION 

references in order to save s'pace, but they and similar 
works should of course *be consulted on eveiy suitable 
occasion. The periodical press is only referred to in the 
case of leading publications most generally filed at public 
libraries. 

LAURENCE M. GIBSON. 



PREFACE 

The old custom, practised by medieval professors, of 
roving from place to place, challenging all comers to meet 
them in argument on any subject, has fallen into abeyance. 
Its modem parallel is found in Debating Societies, and 
even*these are unfortunately somewhat on the decline. 
Perhaps one. cause of such fallirig off is the difficulty of 
discovering suitable subjects'for debate and the corres¬ 
ponding difficulty of knowing where to find good books on 
the subjects proposed. This handbook, undertaken at the 
suggestion of Dr. Robertson Nicoll, is designed to help in 
meeting both difficulties. A number of skeleton debates 
are given, and after each follows a list of references, whidii^ 
have been carefully compiled with the object of furnishing 
in the main those which are easily accessible. 

A short chapter of directions for the guidance of chair¬ 
men has been prefixed. It can hardly be considered super¬ 
fluous in view of the ever recurring bewilderment of amateur 
diairmen when they discover the appropnateness of Lewis 
Carroll’s postulate:—" Let it be granted that a speech 
may be made on any subject, and at any distance from 
that subject.” 

I am indebted to more books, reviews, and articles than 
it is possible to enumerate here, and I have specially .to 
thank Dr. NicoU and the Rev. T. H. Darlow for much 
help and kind suggestion as the book was being compiled. 

The object of this book will be achieved if it should prove 
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PREFACE 


of practical use to those who find themselves brought face 
to feice with the stem necessity of taking part in a debate 
with scant time at their disposal for research. 

If in any case the references given are found to be insuf¬ 
ficient, the reader is referred to Poole's Index to Periodicals 
(with its supplements), Sonnenschein's The Best Books, 
the subject catalogues of any good library and the valuable 
Bibliographies dealing with special subjects (to find these 
refer to the excellent Bibliography of Bibliographies in 
the British Museum Reading Room). 

LAURENCE M. GIBSON. 
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BRIEF piIuSCTIONS FOR THE CONDUCT OF 
' A PUBLIC MEETING 

A t a Literary and Debating Society's meetings it is 
na uncommon thing to find that the chairman has 
but a vague notion of his duties and of his powers, and the 
natu^ result is that sometimes the meeting {alls into a 
confusion which could easily have been prevented if the 
chairman had only known how to act. It may not seem, 
then, out of place if the main duties of a chairman are 
briefly set forth and his powers explained. 

Choice of a Cuairmak 

The success of any public meeting depends so much 
upon the skill and discretion of the chairman that special 
care should always be taken to obtain a suitable person 
for the office. Very frequently the rules of the Society 
provide for the filling of this office, and in this case there is 
no difficulty. If, however, a'chairman is not appointed 
by the rules, or if the appointed chairman" be absent, 
then another must be dected when the meeting comes** 
together. 

Order of Procedure 

The following is generally established by custom as being 
the best order in which to transact the business of the 
meeting:— 
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l. 

1. A good way to begin is to anncnince the object for 
which the meeting has come together. Special care should 
be taken to do this, if there is any danger-of the object 
having been only indeimitely grasi^ by those attending. 
If the purposes for which the meeting has come together 
be well understood, this explanation ^ not necessary. 
Sometimes the method of opening the meeting is provided 
for by the rules, and then, of course, it is the chaifman's 
first duty so to open the meeting, or to call upon some one' 
dse to do so. 

2. His next duty is to call upon the secretary to read 
^ the minutes of the last meeting, and, after the reading, the 

chairman should ask the meeting if these minutes ate ap¬ 
proved as correct. It is here in order for any one to rise 
and criticise the minutes as inaccurate or defective, and 
if the criticizm is held to be just by the meeting, the secretary 
must alter the minutes accordingly; but if, on the other 
hand, the meeting approve the minutes, then, after they 
are signed by the chairman, the business proceeds, the 
chairman calling for the 

3. Reports of the standing committees (if any). Every 
Literary and Debating Society will almost certainly have 
at least one standing committee, whose members are 
appointed at the Annual Meeting, and who transact the 
business of the Society. As this committee has consider¬ 
able trust reposed in it, there should be a report of its 
proceedings l^d before the Society from time to time (as 
the business may require) for the information and the 
satisfaction of the members of the Society. The powers 
of this committee are often defined in the rules. 

4. Reports of special committees (if any). The distinc¬ 
tion between a '' standing " and a “ special " conifiiittee 
should be carefully observed. A " standing committee 
is appointed by t^ Society for the quick despatch of its 
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ordinary busidess^ and its powers are usually defined in 
* the rules; but often special questions arise involving 
inquiries, or the drawing up of documents or the like, and 
it is very convenient in these cases to appoint a special 
committee for the particular business. These special 
committees always receive instructionsat the time 
of their appointment; that is, they are given to understand 
exactly what is required of them, and when they have 
discharged the duty thus laid upon them, they report to 
the Society, and, are dismissed from the duty, or have the 
matter referred back to them for reconsideration, in which 
case, of course, they must report again before they «an ^ 
be dismissed. 

5. Orders of the day (if any). Sometimes it is appointed 
by the Society that a certain matter shall be discussed 
upon a certain day, and when, therefore, the day appointed 
comes, this matter must be given precedence; or else, if 
it is left till later in the evening, it runs the risk of being 
shelved for lack of time, and then the chairman puts him¬ 
self in the unfortunate position of having, by bad manage¬ 
ment, really defeated what he had previously appointed to 
be considered. If for any reason the orders of the day are 
not discussed, then they fall to the ground, and they must 
be renewed if they are to be discussed at the next meeting. 

6. Business unfinished. If any notices of motions have 
been given at the previous meeting, the motions are dis¬ 
cussed under this head. 

7. New bi^ess, such as election of new members, 
notices of motions, etc. The chairman, having thus cleared 
the ground, can now proceed to the 

8. Main object of the meeting. This may be (a) to 
hear an essay, (6) to hold^a debate, or (c) to listen to a 
lecture. The chairman will of course modify his action 
according to the form of the matter in hand, (a) If an 
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essay is to be read, the chairman should' state in a few 
wor^ the subject of th# essay, and call upon the essa3dst 
to read it. (6) If there is to be a debate, the chairman 
announces the subject, reminds the audience of the rules 
as to time, drawing attention to any special regulation which 
may have been made by the committee, .and then calls 
upon the opener to lead ofi the debate. It is very advisable 
that any special regulation should be laid before the meeting 
in order that the chairman may get authority to enforce 
it. (c) If it is a lecture, the chairman may introduce 
the lecturer in a few words to the audience and bespeak 
an attentive hearing. 

9. (a) Whcm the essay is over, the chairman maylhrow 
open the pieeting to those who wish to make any remarks 
on the subject of the essay, or (with the permission of the 
essayist), he may invite any questions, which often give 
rise to much interest, especially if the essayist be an expert 
in the subject of which he is treating. Then the essayist 
is given an opportunity for reply, and the meeting is closed 
by a few words from the chair, summing up the proceedings. 

{b) When the debate is over, it is usual for the chairman 
briefly to sum up the debate, being very careful to be impar¬ 
tial. This requires a dear and a cool head, and unless the 
chairman feels capable, it is better not attempted, except in 
general terms. Then he should call upon the supporter of 
the negative to reply (it being presumed that the supporter 
of the positive led ofl the debate), and afterwards he should 
call upon the supporter of the positive to reply. After 
this, the chairman dearly announces the question in debate, 
so as to leave as little room for doubt as possible as to the 
exact nature of the issue. Then the votes are taken, first 
for the negative, then for the positive, either by show of 
hands, or by division, or by ballot. In any case, there nnist 
be more than one teller, or counter, of votes. When 
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the tellers,are agreed, they inform the chairman of the 
result, and he annoimces it to the'meeting, and, with a few 
words, brings the proceedings to a close. 

(c) When the lecture is over, the chairman may make a 
few remarks, and give an opportunity for some one to 
propose a vote of thanks, which, on ^ng seconded and 
passed he presents (as it^were) to the lecturer, who replies 
briefly, and the chairman closes the meeting. When a 
vote of thanks is proposed to the chairman, it is customary 
for the seconder to put it to the meeting. 

Meetings are held for many other purposes than those 
mentioned, but it is usuaUy easy enough for the chairlhan^, 
to see how he should modify his methods to suit the pecu¬ 
liarities of each case. 

There are one or two matters of detail which it would be 
as well to draw out somewhat at length. 

Method of Deaung with General Motions, 
[Amendments, etc.] 

Here is where chairmen most frequently fall into con¬ 
fusion, through not being sufficiently careful to observe 
the useful rule that there should not be more than one 
motion before the meeting at a time. Suppose a meeting 
ha^been called for which there is no definite agenda paper, 
through the items of which the chairman can methodically 
move, but which has met to deliberate or consult. The 
chairman will begin by calling for some motion to be laid 
before the nieeting. This motion should be handed to the 
chairman in writing, and he should distinctly announce the 
name of the speaker to it. We can call this, for the sake 
of convenience, " Motion A.*’ When the proposer of this 
motion sits down, the chairman asks for a seconder, and if 
any one should rise at this stage to criticzie the motion, or 
to propose another, or to '^pose a direct negative, or to 
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do anything but second the motion, he is out of order, and 
must be at once ruled so by the chair. The ** Motion A 
cannot be laid before the meeting until seconded, and, if 
it is not seconded, it falls to the ground. 

We have now reached the stage when Motion A,*' 
duly seconded, is laid by the chairman before the meeting, 
and now the following courses of procedure are in order:— 

1. The Previous Question may be proposed, and does not 
require to be seconded. It is best moved in this form :— 

That the main question be now put.'' If this receives 
a negative answer, the subject under discussion is often 
regarded as disposed of for the day, and if in the affirmative, 
the main question must be put at once without fuhher 
discussion. The Previous Question is such an obscure 
phrase, and there is so much confusion in the public mind 
as to what it exactly means, that it is well to avoid the 
expression. It is better to propose exactly what is wanted 
. in plain words, viz., " That we do not take a vote to-day," 
" That we now proceed to the next business," or the like; 
that is, whenever possible, resort to the well-understood 
closure and keep clear of the moribund phrase " Previous 
Question." 

2. A direct negative may be proposed, and, if seconded, 
stands. The meaning of a direct negative .is plain, and 
raises at once a clear issue. 

3. An amendment to the motion may be proposed, and, 
if seconded, stands. A proposer of an amendment may 
agree in general with the motion, but object on a matter 
of detail which he wishes altered, and the chairman should 
note down the exact nature of the alteration proposed. 
An amendment sometimes attacks a vital clause in the 
motion, which, if altered, would make the motion ridiculous, 
and so secure its defeat. 

4. The best way of dealing with amendments is as follows: 
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Insist on the amendments being proposed in the order 
of the clauses of the motion, and.put each amendment to 
the vote against that part of the motion to which it applies 
before passing on to the next am^dment. This is the 
pr^tice of Parliament, and has many advantages. If 
an amendment is carried against the motion, then the 
** Motion as Amended must be put to the meeting as a 
“ Substantive Motion,'* and a fresh debate may take 
place. 

The following points should also be borne in mind:— 

1. No pne can alter or withdraw an amendment or a 

motion without the consent of his seconder and of4he 
meeting. ^ 

2. Care should be taken to see that amendments as they 
arise are exclusive of one another, i,e. if an amendment is 
proposed and seconded, and afterwards another dealing 
with the same substantial matter is advanced, it should 
either be put as an amendment to the amendment or ruled 
out of order. 

3. If any one rises to a point of order, he should be heard 
at any stage, and the same rule applies to any one rising 
to a point of privilege, i.e. a matter dealing with the rights 
of any one as a man or as a member of the Society. If the 
chairman considers the interrupting speaker to have made 
his point good, he puts the issue before the meeting, who 
decide; but if he considers that it is not made good he 
rules it out of, order, and goes on. This applies also to 
any motion to suspend a rule.^ 

4. It should be noted that a " ihotion " is the matter 

^ Tbis should be done by general consent, but usually the rules 
of the Society deal with the matter. It may be added that a 
member has a right to explain himself, but not to intern^ another 
for this purpose : he should wait until the speech is over, and then 
offer his explanation, being careful not to trench upon the question 
at tapue, especially if he has already spoken upon it. 
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in hand stated, that when the matter in hand is laid before 
the meeting it becomes the " question/' and when it is 
passed it becomes either {a) an order of the assembly, 
or {b) a resolution of the assembly, 
or (c) a vote of the assembly. 

5. Before business can be transacted a "quorum" 
must be present. The number constituting a quorum 
is usually fixed by the rules, and if not it should be 9 
majority of the members. 

6. The chairman should always rise to state a motion 
or to put a question. 

^ The following are the recognized means at the disposal 
of the chairman for restraining unruly individuals:—(a) 
Reprimand. A little tact and humour go a long way 
towards preventing disorder. If those present feel that 
the chairman is doing his best to act justly they are sure 
to support him. The chairman should bear in mind 
that he is acting in an official and not in a private capa¬ 
city, and that therefore his tone should always be calm 
and judicial. Unless he can keep his personal feelings 
under strict control, he is not fit to be chairman. ( 5 ) 
Exclusion from the meeting. It should be noted that no 
remarks are allowed except those addressed to the chair¬ 
man, and an3^hing like a personal altercation must be 
stopped. This can be done by insisting on one of the con¬ 
tending parties addressing the chair and making a definite 
motion, which, if seconded, can be put to the vote. If two 
speakers insist on being heard, and neither will withdraw, 
the chairman should get the meeting to vote on which 
they will hear. In the event of a speaker taking ex¬ 
cessive time, the chairman should take a vote to dis¬ 
cover whether those present are willing to hear the 
speaker further, (c) A prohibition to speak or vote for 
a sp^cifi^ time, (i) Expulsion from the Sopety. In 
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the extreme case of a person insisting upon attending the 
meetings of a society from which He has been expelled, 
with the express object of making a disturbance, the society 
should, if they own the premises where the meetings are 
held, take means to prevent that person entering the meet¬ 
ing ; otherwise a constable should be called in to maintain 
order. ^ (e) Apology on pain of expulsion is also sometimes 
resorted to. 

8. Any motion for the enforcement of the rules, or any 
motion dealing with a matter of order, or proposing the 
previous question, or for the consideration of the orders 
pf the day, does not need to be seconded (because it mSii^ 
festly deals with matters already decided or*taken for 
granted by the meeting). 

9. When a motion is made, it can be met in one of the 
following ways;— 

(a) By devious Question (which puts the matter to 
the vote at once). 

{b) By postponing sine die —this shelves the motion. 

(c) By postponing to some future day (mentioned). 

(d) By proposing that “ it lie on the table," i.e. for 
future consideration. 

(e) By referring it to a committee. 

(/) By proposing an amendment. 

fe) By proposing a direct negative. 

A debate can be stopped in the foUowng ways : — 

{a) By passing a motion that the chairman do now 
leave the chair. This, if carried, brings the meeting 
to an end. 

(b) By a motion " that we pass to the next business.” 
This stops the debate without closing the ^eeting. 

(c) By the closure, l^he chairman allows a motion 

^ As a last resort the chairman can send for the police and^have 
the room cl^ured. 't' 
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to be interpolated " that we now vote/* or ** that 
we vote at a certain time. *’ This motion is open 
to amendments concerning time, but to no others.^ 

10. If a motion embraces two or more matters, it is 

1 

often convenient to break it up into separate questions, 
which are put before the meeting, in succession, by the 
chairman. A motion is of course necessary before this 
can be done. 

11. When a motion deals \^th sums of money and periods 
of time,these matters are sometimes left blank in the motioif 
and new moUons must be mad^ taking precedence of the 

^ nviginal ope, to fill up these blanks. In putting these details 
before the meeting the rule in England is that the smallest 
sum proposed and the longest time proposed be put first. 

12. Every member present has the right to speak once 
to a resolution, and it is the duty of the chairman to see 
that the remarks made are confined to the subject in hand. 
It is well that the adjournment of a debate be moved by 
one who has not spoken, and the general imderstanding is 
that it is the duty of the mover of the adjournment to open 
the discussion at the adjourned meeting. Those who have 
spoken on a subject cannot be heard again on the same 
subject at an adjourned meeting. The^ seconder of a 
motion may reserve his speech while seconding the motion 
by a gesture. A seconder of an amendment, of course, 
cannot thus reserve his speech. ' No second speech upon 
the same question is allowed. Under this rule any one 
who has once spoken to a motion cannot speak again to 
the motion or move an amendment; but when an amend¬ 
ment is moved, a new question is before the meeting, and 
consequently those who have spoken to the original motion 
may s^ak again. The mover of a motion or an amet^- 
ment has no right of reply, but by courtesy a reply is oftto 
allowed to the mover of a motion. 
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13. It should be noted that if the chairman intends to 
vote in his private capacity, he should distinctly say so 
before'it becomes dear which way the question is likely to 
b^^ttled. If the votes are equal, then the chairman has 
a casting vote, even though he may have voted previously. 
These two votes of the chairman arise from the fact that 
he is acting in two capadties, private and offidal. 

Going into Committee 

To consider any urgent business, the whole meeting can 
go into committee on a motion to that effect being proposed 
and passed. In this case the chairman leaves the chau** 
and Mother is appointed. . The following points in the 
procedure of a committee of the whole Society should be 
noticed:— 

1. The Previous Question cannot be moved, but it may 
be moved that the committee rise. 

2. The committee does not adjourn, but must rise, and 
before it can sit again, it must obtain permission to do 

SOr 

3. Any member may speak as often as he can get the 
floor. 

4. A committee of the whole cannot appoint a sub> 
committee. 

5. A conimittee of the whole has no authority in ques¬ 
tions of breaches of order, but must refer them to the 
assembly. 

When the committee of the whole rises, then the tem¬ 
porary chairman of committee vacates the chair, which is 
taken by the chairman of the assembly or sodety. Then 
the chairman of committee reports the business dpne in 
committee to the chair, and it is either ratified as it stands, 
or resolutions or orders are made upon it, or votes are 
taken upon it, or the matter is referred back. 
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The Book of Minutes 

* • 

This is kept by the secretary of the Society, and techni¬ 
cally need contain only *' things done and passed " by the 
assembly, but it is usually expected in societies that it 
should also be something of a Journal. The following 
suggestions, then, of what the minute book of a Literary 
and Debating Society should contain may be found use¬ 
ful :— 

I. All resolutions as put from the chair. 
m 2 . Every question proposed or put from the chair, whether 
carried or not. , 

3. Number of votes given on each division. 

4. Names of those who spoke. 

5. Chairman’s decisions on matters of order. 

6. When a postponed or adjourned proceeding is to be 
considered,—^which will become an order of the day. 

7. All notices of motions,—^which will become the 
unfinished business of a following meeting. 

8. All documents. 

9. A careful index should be kept, or else the book will 
be useless for reference. Such headings as the following 
may appear with advantage in the index:— 

Syllabuses—^pages' where stuck in. 

Decisions or orders by chair—pages where they 
appear. 

Motions affecting the constitution of the Society, with 
pages where they appear and the number of the 
rules they modify. 

Annual reports, including membership, average attend¬ 
ances, officers, etc. 

. Annual balance sheets. 

Committee meetings, etc,, etc. 

Documents. 
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Rbfbrbncbs :— 

The Chairman's Handbook, by Sir Reginald Palgrave (Sampson 
Low, X900). 

The Chairman's and Debater's Handbook, by D. M. Ransom (Rout- 
ledge’s Pocket Library, 1913). 

The Conduct of Publte Meetings, by J. Hunt Cooke (Alexander St 
Shepheard, 1895). 

Pidilic Speaking and Chairmanship, by G. E. O'Dell (Clerk Pub; 
lishing Company, 1911)* 




EXAMPLES OF QUESTIONS FOR DEBATE 

OUGHT WE TO ENDOW RESEARCH f 

YES 

1. At present all. the resources of our unive^ties are 
used with a view to the teaching of existing, knowledge* 
and there is neither time* energy nor funds left for the 
making-of new knowledge. The public are willing to admit 
the claims of technical education* but they do not under¬ 
stand the importance of pure science. ** The worker in 
pure science discovers; his fellow in applied science 
utilizes.'" The talent for original research is rare and at 
present any one possessing it is usually rewarded by being 
appointed to a teaching post. This system is all wrong. 
The claims of pure sdentihc inquiry should be acknow¬ 
ledged and funds should be proinded by the State to per¬ 
mit those qualified to follow out their researches free from 
material anxieties. T^ work is never in the first instance 
remunerative* but as it is carried on for the public good* 
it should b^ maintained at the public expense. 

2. Scholarships for research are useless* because they are 
not sufficient to enable any particular investigation to be 
carried through. There must be professional posts ten¬ 
able for life and with salaries likely to tempt the best men. 
There should also be special institutions for this purpose 
presidSB over by capable- men. '' There is no influence* 

27 
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no training, no development so important and so entirely 
without possible substitjute, as that arising from the associa¬ 
tion of younger men in research and investigation with an 
older, ^ted and authoritative investigator who makes 
them co-workers with him^ jsome great line of inquiry/' 
Charitable doles to poor'stlKM^ are no substitute for this. 

3. Before the war ther gi!b8S;tevenue of the agricultural 
research stations in Germany approached £400,000: the 
parallel figure for France was £60,000 apd for England, 
£jo,ooo I The American total was £1*609,000. This is 
the way we lag behind for want of a ii^Afbndble endowment 
^ research. It is for want of this reseiUDch that our business 

men have been content to cling tai/ii^iquated njethods 
which ought to have been supersede j'^ng ago. They let 
their dyes be manufactured abroad in a way they never 
even attempted to understand, and then these methods 
were taught to their dyers without any effort to teach 
them the reason why. The result of all this has been 
industrial dependence. It is high time for us to be up and 
doing our own research : any money spent on it is the best 
possible national investment. 

4. The Royal Commission on Scientific Instruction was • 
appointed in 1870. Its Report was issued in ten parts 
from 1871-1895 and the nation has suffered incalculable 
loss by not giving heed to its recommendations. We 
want all our different research bodies co-ordinated. There 
must be a great clearing house for scientific facts and a 
central authority to prevent overlapping, as well aa to 
give guidance as to the most necessary lines of inquiry. 
Our youth must not only be taught the facts of science, 
but its methods, and this can only be done by giving scope 
for research. There is the research which the individual 
firm finds it profitable to finance, then there is the research 
which a group of firms or an industry may finance, but lastly 
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there is the research which the State alone is in aposition 
to finance. It is for this last kind that we demand proper 
endowment. 

OUGHT WE TOt^ahlOW RESEARCH { 

NO 

1. The more science iswnf^lp itself the better. The 
moment the State interferes ^th science, there is much 
more likely to'W y bstmction than progress. 

2. The End^m^t of Research would mean the setting 
up of a GovertlmHH Department with a host of officials, 
who would be a^if^pted not on account of their scientifiis^ 
attainfnents or simHIlity for their posts, but on account 
of services rendereoto one or other of the political parties. 
There would be plentiful research among their own docu¬ 
ments, files, memoranda and card indexes, there would 
certainly be an enormous waste of public money, but there 
would be very little actual Scientific Research accomplished. 

3. Research has led Germany to a useless elaboration of 
details. The collection of* data became a craze. It 
is claimed on the other hand for France that she has made 

4 

a greater number of discoveries of the first rank. We see 
from this how difficult it is to “ organize ** research in the 
Prussian manner. Science must be quite free from control 
or it will not fiourish. 

4. If the state were to endow research it would want 
naturally some control over the expenditure of the money. 
Functionaries would be appointed and these would surely 
begin to impose methods and preconceived ideas on the 
investigators. This would stifle initiative, so much so 
that we might even reach the stage at which really valuable 
discoveries would be officially suppressed, because they were 
not on prescribed lines. The state may be able to manage' 
a Post Office, but it certainly could not organize research. ^ 

3 
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\ ( 

RsnSRSNCBS 

Report of the Royal CommissioH .on ScittiHfic Instruction of 1870 
(an article on this Report appeared in NaUtra, Ma^ a6, 
1874). 

Science and the Nation : a symppidiiin by Cambridge graduates 
(Cambridge University 

Modem Surgery and itsMaAin0l^XfP- by C. W. Salee^] (Simp- 
kin Marshall, 1911). a' ' 

The Whole Armour of Man, by C. W. Saleeby (Giant Richards, 
1919). 

SocieUism and the Great State, a. aympoanm: chajOstly. The Making 
of New Knowledge,” Sir £. Ray Lantate (Harper, 1912). 

The Romance of Medicine, by Ronald C. Mc ^^ C^jjBSell, 1907}. 

ArtMes on State Endowment of Researc|£^^'^^e«ed in Nature, 
Sept. 6, Oct. 18, Nov. 8, and Dec. 6,19^7and Feb. 28,1918. 
” A Flea for Scientific Research,” by i^p^les Ross (Science 
Progress, April, 19x9). ^ 

The Scientific Monthly published articles onue sul^ect in July, 
Sept., Nov. and Dec., 1916; Feb.,'Mardi and June, 1917. 



HAVE ANIMALS INTELLIGENCE ? 

YES 

1. The statement is often made that animals act only 
upon impulse. This statement is pure assumption, ai^ 
if the* facts are "examined, there are found to ^be many 
indications of distinct intelligence in animals, £.g.,— 

(а) Animals have undoubtedly different natures or 
characters : some are revengeful, some stupid, some 
clever, some friendly, some savage, some affected 
and hypocritical, some honest and straightforward, 
some brave, some cowardly. In all these var3nng 
characteristics their likeness to man appears, and 
the presence of positive thinking faculties is indi¬ 
cated. 

(б) Animals are undoubtedly subject to vices. When 
they have the temptation put before them they 
become intemperate, and their sexual instinct be¬ 
comes perv^ed or abnormally developed just as 
in man. In all this intelligence, plainly appearsi^ 

{c) The oddities and eccentricities of animals are 
as remarkable as those of men, and indicate the 
Sune ^furious idiosyncrasy of mind. 

2 . There are ntunerous examples (such as those given 
by G. J. Romanes) of animals acting from conscientious 
motives apart from the fear of punishment, and these show 
the nidixnents of annoral consciousness which can only 
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• arise from an intelligent appreciation of some of the 
different values of conduct. 

3. The experiments carried on by J. Henri Fabre vith 
insects demonstrate the presence in these insects of some¬ 
thing so like intelligence as to make it difficult to find any 
other appropriate word to use. 

4. There are different degrees of intelligence in animals, 
compare for instance an elephant with a sheep, or a dog 
with a hen. These striking contrasts cannot be denied 
without ignoring plain facts, and if they are admitted the 
question is settled. 

The interesting experiments carried out by Wilhelm 
V. Osten and Karl Krall with the famous reckoning Horses 
'* 55 arif,'* “ Muhamnied ” and “ Hans are conclusive on 
this question. These horses were trained not only to 
recognize letters of the alphabet and to count, but even 
to make mathematical calculations of some complexity, 
such as extracting square roots. 

NO 

I. No,one can b^ blind to the fact that there is a radical 
difference between the mental constitution of animals and 
that of man. We express this difference by saying that 
animals act from instinct, while man acts from intelligence. 
We cannot explain what instinct is, but we know that it 
differs fcbm intelligence fundamentally. The failure to 
ffiake this distinction between mere instinct and positive 
intelligence leads to many fanciful errors:— 

(а) The idea that animals have different characters 
is an indication of how we fancifully imagine we 
see our own characteristics in animals because thdr 

^ conduct sometimes seems to indicate that they 
suffer pleasure, pain, and animal passion. 

(б) Animals are only subject to vices when their natural 
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and healthy instincts are perverted by man. When 
left to themselves, they simply obey their instincts. 

« (c) The so-called eccentricities of animals are accounted 
^ for by the unrestrained imagination of animal-lovers 
dealing ^th certain peculiarities of instinct. 

a. It is notorious that very few animal stories can bear 
much investigation. To speak of conscience in animals 
is to revive the exploded superstition that animals have 
souls. 

3. What is called intelligence in animals is merely the 
reaction of the animal to the stimulus of its subconscious 
mind. Intelligence in human beings is an activity of at 
self-conscious mind—manifestly quite a different thing. 
The results of these different processes may sometimes 
appear to be the same, but only to a superficial observer. 
Both a dog and a man may be able to swim : with the 
dog this is an immediate reaction to his subconscious 
mind, while with the man swimming must be learned by 
a considerable effort of self-conscious intelligence. 

4. It is not in individual " intelligence that animals 
differ, but in racial, that is to say all elephants differ in 
much the same way from all sheep in this respect. The 
difference among men, however, is an individual matter. 
It would seem that animals react to the promptings of a 
race or group-spirit which we term “ instinct ’* and which 
differs widely Jin the various species. However this may 
be explained it is clearly not the saihe thing as the pre- 
emin'ently individual intelligence with which men are 
endowed. 

5. Although the experiments with the thinking horses of 
Elberfeld seem to be quite genuine, nevertheless the possi- 
biUty of acoustic or even of tactual signs being given to 
the aidmals is not shut out. Thc*number and the nature 
of the errors made by these horses should be studied closely, 
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for they seem sufficient to refute the conclusions drawn, 

Refbrbncks :— 

The Senses of Animals, by Sir J. Lubbock (Intematiooal Sdentific 
Series), 

Animal Intelligence, by G. J. Romanes (Kegan Paul). 

The Wonders of Instinct, by J. H. Falm (Fisher Unidn, 1917). 
All M. Fabre’s boolm are valuable. 

What is Instinct f by C. Bingham Newland (John Murray, 19x6).' 

The Investigation of Mind in Animals, by £. M. Smith (Ooinbiriidge 
Univ. Press, 19x3), contains a useful tnUiography. 

The Life of the Bee, by Maurice Maeterlinck (George Allen & Sons, 
1901). 

Articles on “ Thinkihg Animals" {Nature, Dec. 17, 19x4); on 
0^ " The Storing Instinct," by J. A. Thompson {New Statesman, 

Jan. 15, '916); and on "Do Animals make Mistakes*? " by 
F. G. Afialo {Chambers Journal, July, 19x6). 

The two Jungle Books, by Rudyard Kipling, and the various stories 
of animals by Ernest Thompson Seton and Jack London are 
illustrative. 



ARE STRIKES JUSTIFIABLE ? 


YES 

1. Morally they are Justifiable, because they benefit more 
than they injure the majority of mankind. 

2. •Capital is organized with the object of allowing the 
minimum possible to labour of the fruits of industry. The 
only available weapon'^to the worker is the strike. 

3. Arbitratibn cannot be considered the universal cure 
for labour troubles. The arbitrator is necessarily chosen 
from the upper classes, whose interests are always, directly 
or indirectly, with capital. It is only the fear of strikes 
that makes arbitration possible. 

4. Too much attention is paid to the direct expense which 
strikes cause, and even to the privation which they entail 
upon the unemployed. These evils obtrude themselves 
upon the notice of every one, but they are not great rela¬ 
tively to the issues at stake. The policy of a campaign is 
not to be Judged by the gain or loss of a particular battle. 
Even defeat is no proof that the strike was a mistake. 

5. Every man has the right to withhold his labour if he 
please. If this is so individually, why not collectively? 

NO 

1. They entail suffering upon a far greater number than 
benefit by them. 

2. The interests of capital and labour are in the end 
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identical, and except when stirred up^by strikes, there is no 
hostility to labour on the part of capital. , 

3. They are unnecessary. Arbitration can be made<’use 
of as effectively. It is untrue that arbitration tells unfairly 
in favour of employers. On the contrary, it tells in favour 
of labour, since the employer agrees to leave to the decision 
of the uninitiated technical points with which he alone can 
really deal. Moreover, there is a natural tendency on the 
part of an outsider to be biased in favour of the worker, 
who is regarded as the^weaker of two opponents. 

4. Even if successful their cost is too great, and the gain 
in wages is balanced by the loss in unemployment. Taldng 
the last hftem years it will be found that wages have 
advanced most in trades where conciliation has been most 
adopted. 

5. They make for corruption in trade union officials, and 
encourage the paid agitato]:. 

Rbtbrbncss :— 

Sirius : When to Strike and how to Strike. By O. T. Crosby. 1910. 
Direct Action v. Legislation. By J. B. Smith. 1907. 

The Living Wage. By Philip Snowden, M.P. 1912. 

Economics of Industry. By Prof. Marshall. 

BumeWs R^orts on Cost of Strikes to Board of Trade. 

Syndicalism and the General Strike, by Arthur D. Lewis. (Fisher 
" Unwin, 1912). 

Strikes, and Social Problems, by J. S. Nicholson (Black, 1896). 
The World of Labour (chap, vi.), by G. D. H. Cole (Bell, X913). 
Democracy at the Crossways, by F. J. C. Hemshaw (Macmillan, 1918). 
Two Plays— Strife, by John Galsworthy; and Sealing the Compact 
by Gwen John (Duckworth). 

Article, “The Working Man in War Time," by Harrison Smith 
{Century Magaeine, March, 1916). 

The References quoted for Debates on “ Socialism and Syndical¬ 
ism," apply here. 



OUGHT ARBITRATION IN TRADE DISPUTES 
TO BE ENFORCED BY LAW ? 

YES 

z. ^vate arbitration has not proved successful, as the 
history of the long series of disastrous strikes sufficiently 
shov^. 

2. Industrial strife is apt to reach dangerous dimensions, 
threatening the public good if not the public peace, and 
hence the Government has a perfect right to interfere in 
the matter and make arbitration compulsory. It may be 
said on the one hand that a man's business is his own, dnd 
on the other that workmen have a right to combine; but 
the prosperity of the nation cannot be allowed to become 
endangered from the selfishness of either or of both parties. 

3. It may be urged that a man cannot be forced to open 
his works or men be compelled to work, and though this 
is true, yet both parties can be indirectly forced by fines. 
It has been urged against the Truck Acts, Shop Hours Acts, 
Employers' Liability Acts and the like, that they were 
infringements of the liberty of the subject, and yet they 
are obeyed, and the case would be the same with compulsory 
arbitration. 

4. The findings of arbitration courts would create no 
more trouble than the findings of our courts of law, and as 
the one is submitted to because in the main its decisions 
are felt to be Just, so would tlie proposed arbitration courts 
be obeyed. 


87 
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5. A scheme of compulsory arbitration could readily 
be fenced vnih. safeguards sufficient to prevent the irrespon¬ 
sible summoning either of masters or men on frivolous 
charges. If arbitration is not thus made compulsory, 
strikes become inevitable, to the impoverishment of the 
country<.and the waste of its resources. 

6. lliere are admittedly difficulties involved, but the 
question is are not those ffifficulties small when compared 
with the evils of allowing capital and labour to fight out 
their quarrel at the public loss ? 

NO 

If * 

1. Compulsory arbitration could not work out in practice 
for it would resolve itself into practical confiscation. If 
the men found it impossible to work at the wages offered, 
it would be a palpstble injustice to fine them for refusing 
to obey a judgment that they should return to work, and 
public opinion would never allow them to be driven back 
to work at the point of the bayonet; so with the masters 
it would be unjust to force them by fines to keep their 
works going at a loss, and barbarous to compel them with 
bayonets. 

2. It appears, then, that if compulsory arbitration were 
to succeed, it would have to control the consumer as well 
as the producer; if a man were forced to sell his goods at 
a certain price the public would have to be made to buy 
them at that price. 

3. If the employer were thus coerced, he would be driven 
to adulterate his goods so as to cover his loss, or he would 
enter into a huge " combine '* with other employers to 
control prices. 

4. Gradually in this way all employers would be driven 
by the arbitration courts into these trusts, until at last 
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state socialism would be established at the point of the 
bayonet. 

5. No arbitration court would have sufficient technical 
knowledge to settle the majority of trade disputes, and the 
whole system would be a violation of the rights of man, 
and indeed from the very fact of its being compulsory 
would cease to be arbitration. 

6. A number of State functionaries would have to be 
created, and this would mean a large increase in taxation, 
with little prospect of any practical good results. 

References :— 

The jyorld of Labour, chap. ix. (1913) : and Self-Government in 
Industry (X917), by G. £>. H. Cole (Bell). • 

An Alphabet of Economics, by A. R. Orage (Fisher Unwin, 1917). 
Power and Duty of an Arbitrator, by Francis Russell (Stevens, 1906). 
Industrial Conciliation, by Henry Crompton (Kegan Paul, 1876).^ 
London -Chamber of Arbitration Law and Practice, by M. Shearman 
and Thomas W. Haycraft. 

The Hope for Society: a S3rmposium (Bell, 1919). f 

The State in Relation to Labour, by W. S. Jevons (Macmillan, 1910}. 

Economics, by Henry Clay (Macmillan, 1916). 

Articles : " Labour from an Employer’s Point of View," by E. D. 
Simon {Contemporary Review, May, 1918); " Voluntary Con¬ 
ciliation of Lal^ur and Capital,” by E. T. Good {The World’s 
Work, March, 1916). 

See also Inferences for Debate on " Strikes." 



IS BRITISH 4 RT DECLINING? 

'YES 

1. If a nation becomes wealthy by producing commodities 
and selling them, so much attention is necessarily paid to 
the quantity of the goods that their quality becobies a 
secondary consideration, and this means the decline of 
art. Even where under present conditions quality is con< 
sidered, it is only thought of for the purpose of selling. 

2. The poor producing classes are so absorbed in the 
difficult struggle of making a Uving that they have not 
time to be artistic in their work, while the rich classes, not 
themselves producing art, become mere dilettanti ; thus 
true art declines. 

3. As long as the nation’s production is so entirely 
carried on by machinery, art is sure to be on the decline, 
and it cannot revive until the artisan again becomes an 
artist. 

4. The commercial ideal is radically distinct from the 
artistic, and -as long as England is under the dominion of 
the commercial ideal it is clear that art must decline. 

5. This is ultimately a social question, for we see that 
as long as the present competition and consequent slavery 
of the masses exist, life must be ugly, and the instinct for 
the cultivation of the beautiful must decline. 

6. Modem art is to an alarming extent abandoning the 
pursuit of the beautiful and the good, to devote itself to 
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the portrayal of the real, the ugly, and even the gross and 
sensual. Though many of the conventions of the past 
are now seen to be absurd, yet there is no occasion to rush 
to an opposite extreme wUch must mean the decline if 
not the'*ruin of art. 

7. The pro^rtion of bom artists in any generation is 
small, and yet so large a number now rush into art that 
every sort of uncouth trickery with the brush is resorted 
to in order to draw attention to thousands of pictures which 
are essentially worthless. Competition in art thus encour¬ 
ages tendencies making for its decline. 

8. " The world is everywhere growing uglier and more 
commonplace."— Wm. Moms. 

9. If we look at the subject with the aid of history, we 
see that there has been a steady decline in art since the 
great days of Greece. Mr. Palgrave justly points out that 
we need only go ta the British Museum and look at the 
Greek vases to be convinced that " A hundred nameless 
potters have here rivalled our selectest draughtsmen: 
Leonardo, Dilrer, or Flaxman." 

NO 

1. - The taste of the people is slowly but distinctly rising, 
with the result that in order to make goods sell an increasing 
regard must be paid to the artistic quality of the goods, 
and thus even our prosaic commercial spirit devdops the 
artistic sense indirectly. 

2. Although the present inequality of men has many 

deplorable elements in it, yet it has this good effect /that 
it creates a wealthy leisured class who thereby become the 
natural patrons of art. / 

3. The art movement which condemns machinery is 
essentially reactionary, an impossible longing for the old 
times. 
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4. If England were to give up the coBUnerdal ideal and 
attempt to adopt the artistic, i^e would almost certainly 
go to the wall in competition with other nations. Com¬ 
mercialism is not so much a matter of choice as a stem 
necessity. 

5. There is at present a keen revival of art among us* as ia 
seen in the increasing taste for good illustration in bodks, 
for g^ood bindings and good printing, in the success of art 
Journalism and in the number of artists who manage to 
live well under present conditions. 

6. Even the extremes of the so-called “ decadent 
school are indications of irrepressible artistic energy which 
must experiment before entering upon a new perihd of 
advance. 

7. The keener the competition in art, the more certain 
is the devdopment of a higher and better art in this country. 
The eagerness of the countless votaries of art is an indication 
of how strong is the life of the spirit of art among us. 

8. There is every reason to believe that the ugliness of 
our age is but a passing phase. As further scientific 
advances are made, and electricity largely takes the place 
of steam, that which now can only be ugly will be capable 
of being made beautiful. 

9. To point out that our art cannot be compared with 
that of Greece is not to prove that art is at present on the 
decline in England. Hiat interest in art should be so 
widespread in these days Of savage competition is a sign 
that there is in the nation a latent power of artistic develop¬ 
ment which is gradually learning to express itself. 

Rbfbrbmces :— 

British Contemporary Artiste, W. Cosmo Afonkhonse (Reiiio* 
mann. 1899). 

Nintieenth Century Art, by D. S. McCoU ( Mad e hose, Glasgow, 19021. 
Art in Greai Britain and Ireland, by Sir W. Anustrong (Hginamaitai 
- 1909). 
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Th$ ScolHsh Stkool, W. D. McKay (Dnckworth, 1906). 

Til# MugHsk Prt^R§pKaeliU Painters, lay P. H. Bate (Bdl, 1899). 

Soifw of the Modems, by Sir Fred. Wedmore (Virtue* 1909). 

A Hilary of WfUer-Cohur Painting, by H. M. Cundall (Murray, 
.1908). 

*The English School of Painting, by E. Che8neau(Fme Art Library, 
1884). 

*History of Medem Painting, by R. Muther (Dent, 1907). 

The Great State: a symposium: section on Art," by Roger Fry 
(Harper, X912). 

Art and Life, by T. Sturge Moore (Methuen, 1910). 

The works of Ruskin and William Morris should be studied. 

Articles: " A plea for Readjustment in the Art World," by R. C. 
Witt (Nineteenth Centary, Aug., 1917). " Artistic Style and 
ha Factors," by Vernon Lee (Contemporary Review, July, 1916). 

^ " Some Modem Movements in Painting," by William Strang 

(Architect, Feb. 25, 1916). 

9 

* These two writers express the French and German point of 

view on Englirii painting. \ 



ZIONISM 


FOR 

In spite of the fact that they have been scattered all 
over the face of the earth, and subjected to every variety 
of govemmert, the Jews have managed to maintain 'a 
peculiar distinctness of race which is so remarkable as to 
make it a cr3nng shame that this peculiar people should 
hay^ no national home of their own. The object of Zionism 
is to provide such a home in Palestine, and this plan 
ought to meet with the unhesitating support of all liberal- 
minded persons. 

2. Poland was one of the chief centres of Jewish life, 
where, under incredibly difficult conditions, the Jews 
maintained a sort of sub-national existence. The war has 
broken up this precarious nationality, and the question is 
now very insistent, what is to become of these Jews, thus 
scattered and ruined. 

3. The Jews have not, of course, all their eggs in one 
basket, and there are other Jewries. But in other countries, 
the tendency is for the Jew to become assimilated to the 
particular nation in which he lives. He loses his Jewishness 
for want of some standard on which to form himself. This 
latter process is checked only by Anti-Semitism, which is 
nothing but unjust repressioxr. The only way to preserve 
the Jewish nationality is to give them a home of their ^ 
own'. 

4. Neither the herding of the Jews together in ghettos^ 
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nor the permitting of individual Jews to live as free human 
beings outside the ghettos can possibly make up to the 
Jewi^ race for the lack of a centre of national life. 

5. It is not, of course, intended to send all Jews to Pales¬ 
tine. This would be impossible, and besides, many Jews 
prefer to remain in the countries where they are. It would 
only be a minority which would find its way to Palestine, 
but, in any case, there would be a sufficient number to make 
the foundation of a definite Jewish state a practical possi¬ 
bility. Palestine will be the home of the Jews, not because 
all the Jews are there, but because there alone the Jews 
will be masters of their own destiny. 

6. Shiall beginnings have already been made in Palestine, 
and these beginnings are very hopeful for the future. The 
Zionist organization itself has grown enormously, and 
has now 200,oeo adherents in all parts of the world: it 
has a Congress, a network of financial institutions, and a 
very wide propaganda. 

7. It is not supposed that the restoration of the Jews 
will immediately settle all the troubles of the Jews. They 
will have a hard struggle for existence, but at least they will 
have a frdr chance. 

8. The Jewish nation has stood, from time immemori^, 
for the loftiest of spiritual ideals. Its life has been a long 
tribute to the supremacy of the things of the spirit. The 
Zionist movement itself is a proof of the power of the ideal ^ 
to stir the spirit of the Jews. 

9. A new Jewish nation in Palestine would be most valu¬ 
able as a mediator, between East and West, because the 
Jews have their roots in the East, but a very wide ejqjerience 
and education in the West. 

10. The principle of equality of opportunity for all 
nations demands that the Jews must also have their chance. 

It cannot be said that they have not taken their part in 

4 
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the Great War, for Jews have fought in every army in 
Eur($|>e, and it is not their fault that their forces have 
been thus scattered. 

AGAINST 

I, 2, 3 and 4. Zionism is a breach of faith because the 
Jews were granted emancipation on the ground that they 
are a religious sect, and on condition that they would 
renounce all national ideals. Zionism is also a peril 
because it deprives the emancipated Jews of the very basis 
on which they have obtained civic liberty and equality: 
it also closes the gates of freedom for Jews who are not 
yet emanapated. 

5. The Jews are a parasitic race who live on the prosperity 
of other nations. They are an adaptable and highly com¬ 
mercial race which excels in exploiting modem economic 
conditions, but they would fail miserably in Palestine for 
they would find it difficult to exploit each other, and they 
have no talent for the work of government. 

• 6. It is possible to get up a “ propaganda " for anytliing. 
Considering the vast sums of money behind this Zionist 
propaganda the results have bg,en exceedingly small. 

7. The Jews are very fairly treated as it is in most civilized 
nations. Where there is any oppression it is mostly caused 
by the overreaching commercial acuteness of the Jews 
themselves.' Their keenness in taking advantage of the 
more easy-going Christian occasionally leads to regrettable 
reprisals. 

8. So far from standing for lofty ideals Jews through the 
whole course of history have stood for money-making. 
Finance is their strong point, and in the amassing of money 
they have, with a few exceptions, shown more shrewdness 
than scrupulousness. 

9. It would be dangerous to place them in this excep- 
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tionally favourable position between East and West, for 
the only result would be that they would exploit the situ¬ 
ation to get the oriental trade into their own hands. 

xo. That the Jews have had all the chance they need 
is evidenced, from the degree in which international finance 
is already in their hands : if they are to be given further 
opportunities the time may come when the mere Christian 
have to “ quit business.*' 
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BOLSHEVISM 


FOR 

1. ** The war of 1914 is the most colossal breakdown in 

history of an economic system destroyed by its own inherent 
contradictions ."—Leon Trotsky. _- 

2. The forces of production evolved by capitalism have 
outgrown the limits of any particular nation. The carefully 
laid German plan to unite " Mittel Europa " under their 
directioiris evidence that they realized that their capitalism 
had expanded beyond the limits of Germany. In th» way 
the single great power is giving place to the imperialistic 
world power. This inevitable process is putting the old 
'patriotism out of date, and the proletariat have certainly 
no interest in maintaining it, but demand " The Republican 
United States of Europe." 

3 The plutocracy want to exploit imperialistic- world 
power in their own interest, the bourgeoisie have become 
completely demoralized by the progress of industry and 
blindly support the plutocracy. It is only the proletariat 
which sees the complete bankruptcy of the old regime and 
which has any scheme for a new one. 

4. War is the method by which capitalism seeks to con¬ 

solidate and increase its power and to solve its |X‘oblems 
of expansion; the-proletariat opposes to this its own method* 
namely, the social revolution. * 

5. The failure of the " International " has been brought 
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about because the old socialist parties were really national, 
and they have fallen along with the nations to which they 
belong. ** It is not socialism which has gone down, but 
its temporary, hi^orical, external form."— TroUhy. 

6. Might is the mother of right. This is the lesson which 
capitalism has always taught in its practices. This is the 
lesson which the proletariat of Europe has learned from its 
capitalist teachers. " Iron necessity is now shaking its 
fist at all the rules of capitalistic society, at its laws, its 
morality, its religion."— Trotsky. 

7. " Millions \rill rise up under our banner, millions who 
even now, sixty-seven years after the communist mani¬ 
festo,* have nothing to lose hut their chains.’* . 

AGAINST 

1. -The war of 1914 was a criminal plot made by the Ger¬ 
man military party. It was not the breakdown of the 
economic S3^tem, and even if it were, that contention would 
be no justification for Bolshevism, which is not an alter¬ 
native S3^tem, but merely anarchy supported by terror. 

2. This argument would be valid in favour of a League 
of Nations. Questions of Capital and Labour are now 
international and should be dealt with by the League of 
Nations. If Bolshevism were supreme there would be no 
" Republican United States of Europe," but only universal 
terror maintained by bestial savagery. 

3. Our present economic system has many faults and is 
much behind the enlightened thinking of the day, but that 
is no reason for throwing it overboard and relapsing into 
chaos, ft has taken centuries of effort and suffering to build 
up the present system, which now is in need of a big further 
devdopment by whichabuses andinjusticcs may be removed. 
It would be economic suicide to sacrifice the whole system, 
especially when the only alternative suggested is the pro- 
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letariat scheme which has brought total i^uin to Russia. 

4. The cruelties of social revolution cannot be excused 
by the crimes of war. It is not capitalism, but militarism 
which makes war. War is destructive to the economic 
system and would never be waged by a great commercial 
nation except in self-defence, or as in the case of Germany, 
when that nation is in reality ruled by professional soldiers. 

5. " Bolshevism means the undermining and overthrowal 
of democratic principles and ideals just as it assuredly means 
the destruction of the fundamentals of moral, social and 
industrial organization .”—Grand Duke Alexander of Russia, 

6. Wp fought for over four years to prove that might is 
not the mother of right, as military autocracy maintains, 
and now the vile despotism of anarchy raises the same cry. 
Truly extremes meet, and the one is as false and cruel as 
the other. Real progress will become impossible until 
this false doctrine is finally nailed to the counter. 

7. It is true that Bolshevism is recruited from landless 
men and industrial slaves, who have nothing to lose. 
Reconstruction must make it possible for every man to 
have " a stake in the country.” The ghastly excesses of 
Bolshevism have shown the danger to society of masses of 
men ” who have nothing to lose.” Nothing but a sane 
and genuine reconstruction can save modern society from 
the bloodiest terror which has ever existed, namely— 
Bolshevism. 

« 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR IRELAND 
FOR 

1. The Irish are a race by themselves with special, 
well-marked characteristics. They are a conquered race, 
which has b^n made and kept part of the British Empire 
by force. They have demanded their freedom steadily since 
1870, and it is & violation of the great principle of self- 
determination of small nations to keep them any longer in 
unwilling servitude. 

2. The Union with Great Britain has alwa]^ been a case 
of the exploitation of the weaker nation by the stronger— 
an exploitation intolerable in the eyes of modem enlighten¬ 
ment. At present the rule of Dublin Castle strangles the 
whole trade of the country, and not only so, but the very 
cost of this government is in Itself excessive, e.g. in 1911 the 
civil government cost in England about 29s. 2d., in Scot¬ 
land 33s. 4d., and in Ireland 515. gd. per head, according 
to a Treasury statement. 

3. The fallacy of many of the usual arguments against 
Irish self-government may be seen from a consideration 
of the fact that Canada at one time was in almost exactly 
the same situation as Ireland is in to-day. In Canada there 
were two creeds, Catholic and Protestant, two races, English. 
and French, two parties. Bureaucratic and Democratic. 
It was held to be dangerous to grant autonomy to,Canada 
tor fear that the concession would remove every check to 
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the power of the dominant and tyrannical majority, which 
was inferior to the minority in wealth, education and enter¬ 
prise. History has proved the falseness of this contention 
in the case of Canada, and is ready to prove its falseness 
in the case of Ireland. 

4. The most serious objection to granting self-govern¬ 
ment to Ireland arises from the fear that injustice would 
be done to Ulster—^loyal, Protestant, prosperous, wealthy, 
well-educated and enterprising Ulster. The force of this 
argument is dissipated by the following considerations :— 

(а) Ulster cannot claim to represent Protestantism,' 

' because*as a matter of fact the Catholics are the 
‘predominating sect. 

(б) Criminal statistics show that Ulster is far from 
being the most law-abiding part of Ireland. 

(c) Statistics of illiteracy show Ulster to be only third 
on the list. 

(i) Ulster is not even the wealthiest district, for Lein¬ 
ster is richer. 

(e) Though Belfast has increased in population, the 
nine counties of Ulster have decreased—^is this 
prosperity ? 

{/) Can Ulstermen be called progressive when they 
have systematically opposed all reform—Catholic 
emancipation, abolition of tithes, the extension of 
the franchise, the disestablishment of the Church, 
the reform of the land laws, the extension of'local 
self-government, 'the new university for Dublin, 
the Development Scheme and Home Rule ? 

5. Bigotry raises the cry that if self-government were 
granted to Ireland the power of the Catholic Church would 
become a menace to all fre^ institutions. This fear is 
unfounded, because Democracy would keep down any 
undue pretension, as it has done in Italy and in France. 
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As a matter of fact also there are far more Plotestant 
clergymen in proportion to the Protestant inhabitants 
than Catholic priests in proportion to the Catholic inhabi¬ 
tants. In 1905 there was one priest to about 934 Cathofics, 
while there was one parson to about 331 Protestants. 

6. The fear that an independent Irish parliament would 
raise tariff barriers against British goods is a chimera, 
because Great Britain is Ireland’s best customer and to 
erect tariff barriers would only be to provoke retaliatory 
measures on the part of Great Britain. 

^7. Wherever Autonomy has been granted, loyalty has 
been the reward. Ireland was a constant danger during 
the Great War, because she had this grievance: remote this 
chain of serfdom and in any future war she will show that 
gratitude is not a quality confined to South Africans, 
Australians and Canadians. 

8. " Where else but in Ireland do men plume themselves 
on esteeming their fellow-countrymen unfit for the manage¬ 
ment of their own affairs ? ”—Alfred Webb. 

AGAINST 

1. The inhabitants of Ireland are about four millions, 
while the inhabitants of the rest of the United Kingdom 
number about forty millions; is it right that the vital interest 
of forty millions should be sacrificed to the fanatical and 
extreme demands of four millions? 

2. The proportion of the burden of governing the United 
Kingdom which falls upon Ireland has been grossly exag¬ 
gerated, and the incalculable benefits derived by Ireland 
from this government have been suppressed, in the effort 
to bmld up an argument which sounds plausible, but which 
has no solid foundation "in fact. 

3. In the argument from Canada the great difference m 
geographical situation is ignored, yet this difference is 
vital,^ for it is impossible for the mothez;. country to deal 
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effectively with the internal affairs of Canada on account 
of the distance which separates them, while the affairs of 
Ireland can be dealt with as readily as those of Scotland. 

4. To give self-govemmi^nt to Ireland would be a gross 
injustice to loyal Ulster, because although the people of 
Ulster are a minority in Ireland, they claim their inalienable 
right to be reckoned with the vast majority in the United 
Kingdom who are solid for the Union. Tlie question is 
not a purely Irish one : it is a national question, and the 
national majority is behind Ulster. 

5. ** Home Rule means Rome Rule.” If it were not for 
the priests the whole agitation would expire in face of the 
fact that the United Kingdom has taken every possible 
means to remove every well-founded Irish grievance. The 
Irish priest is dreaming of, ” Temporal Power,” and if there 
were an Irish Parliament it would not be long before the 
position of all Protestants in Ireland would become intoler¬ 
able. 

6. The Irish are for the most part unpractical idealists. 
If an Irish parliament were set up, it would proceed to 
indulge in all sorts of wild-cat legislation with results 
disastrous to the country. It is not denied that the Irish 
have been unjustly treated in the past. There has been 
too much coercion and too little sympathetic understand¬ 
ing, but these dark days are long past and should be for¬ 
gotten in view of the successive and successful efforts made 
to remove every real injustice and to find a working solu¬ 
tion for every difficulty. Not only has Parliament not 
been indifferent to Irish questions, but it has devoted an 
altogether disproportionate amount of time to their solu¬ 
tion, and Ireland would now be a happy and contented 
member of the United Kingdom if it were not for the fact 
that the Irish agitators are irreconcilable. 

7. The great majority of those who are in favour of self- 
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government for Ireland do not realize what it means. They 
deceive themselves into the idea that it is-some sort 
Federalism that is demanded, but this is not the case. The 
Irish want to become an independent nation. It is dis¬ 
ruption they want and not Federation. How disastrous 
such a mistake might be is seen most clearly in the Great 
War. If Ireland had been independent she might have 
gone over to the Germans altogether, instead of merely 
playing the secret traitor. The Irish regiments covered 
themselves with glory, while the disaffected Irish visionaries 
conspired with the Germans. If self-government were 
granted the visionaries would get the upper hand and the 
days of thd United Kingdom would be numbered." 

8 . The most flourishing S3^tem of corruption in the whole 
world (except perhaps Bolshevism) is the rule of Tammany 
in New York, and this is a peculiarly Irish institution. 
Can we wonder that the people of Ulster are ready to go 
to any extremes to preserve the Union^ which is the only 
guarantee of order and justico'in Ireland. 
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SHOULD CAPITAL PUNISHMENT BE 
ABOLISHED ? 


NO 

1. Society has a moral right to inflict,the death penalty 
if a strong case of necessity can be made out. 

2. No punishment is so deterrent as death. 

(a)* Though death may happen at any time, yet in 
most men’s minds the possibility is usually considered 
pretty remofe; but in the case of contemplated 
murder a man knows that he has certain death 
before him, and the deterrent effect of this close 
prospect of the gallows is very marked. 

{b) Crimes visited with capital punishment are rarely 
committed in sudden fury, for there is ample pro¬ 
vision for these crimes in the law of manslaughter. 
In the other case, where the fury gradually grows 
‘ upon a man, the consciousness that capital punish¬ 
ment is part of the law acts as a steady deterrent, 
(c) The mental sufferings of the condemned are not 
altogether secret, for his relatives see them, and 
besides, the imagination of the public invests the 
gallows with even a greater horror than it possesses. 
All this constitutes a powerful and widespread check 
upon crime. 

, The only alternative which can be suggested is 
** perpetual imprisonment, and this is not nearly so 
deterrent as capital punishment, because a convict 
never realizes what is meant by perpetual imprison- 
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ment, and always has the hope that sometlung will 
happen to set him free. 

3. There are tolerably secure guarantees under present 
conditions against the infliction of the death penalty upon 
the innocent. The knowledge that any miscarriage of 
justice is irreparable secures that great care is taken Mh 
by the public and the court that the proof of guilt is satis¬ 
factory. If life imprisonment were to be substituted for 
the capital sentence, then this minute care would not be 
uniformly taken, because the life sentence can be modified 
at any time, yet a sentence which can at any time be reversed 
is usually never reversed at all. 

4. ’Capital punishment is more reformative thhn per¬ 
petual imprisonment. The prospect of imminent death 
usually brings the criminal to remorse, whereas perpetual 
imprisonment only hardens him. 

5. Capital punishment alone satisfies the natural desire 
for retribution felt both by the relatives of the victim and 
by the public. Mill says that “ rulers show most emphati¬ 
cally their regard for human life by the adoption of a rule 
that he who violates that right in another shall forfeit it 
for himself, and that while no other crime that he can 
commit shall deprive him of his right to live, this—^the 
wilfully^ taking away life—shall." A resolute effort is 
made by legal tribunals to compel the plaintiff to abandon 
his private desire for revenge, and to place his case in 
the hands of the law ; the law having taken, this respon¬ 
sibility must discharge it by the infliction of the death 
penalty where fully deserved. 

6. Statistical arguments against capital punishment are 
not trustworthy, because there are so many different kinds 
of cases and so many var3dng degrees of guilt that to arrive 
at accurate statistics for establishing a case against the in¬ 
fliction of capital punishment is out of the question. 
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YES 

, I. Crime is a- disease, and all punishment should be 
reformatory in character. 

2. The teaching of history leads us inevitably to the 
conclusion that the death penalty is not deterrent; in the 
da^ when men were hanged for theft, crime was more 
prevalent than it is now. 

{a) Death may happen at any time, and as this fact 
does not materially influence us in our saner moments 
how can we expect it to deter criminals acting under 
a powerful passion ? 

(6) Murders, whether premeditated or not, are always 
"committed by a man when he is labouring under 
an irresistible passion. Under these circumstances 
nothing will deter him; intelligent and S3nnpathetic 
moral training is the only deterrent. 

(c) The mental agony of the condemned is endured 
in secret, and as the public can never know the 
horror of his remorse, it can have no deterrent effect 
upon future murderers. 

(<^) It must be admitted that our present system of 
penal servitude has as little deterrent effect as hang¬ 
ing, but it has been abundantly proved at such 
institutions as the Elmira State Reformatory that 
under enlightened discipline and education a crimi¬ 
nal can be gradually developed into a useful citizen. 

3. It is V greatly to be feared that more often than we 
imagine has an innocent maii been hanged. Circumstantial 
evidence is not reliable, and though this fact is generally 
admitted, prisoners are freely condemned upon evidence 
which the best legal experts admit to be essentially dubious. 

4. Capital punishment is not reformative at all, but is 
merely retributive. All possibility of making some atone- 
m^t for his past is violently taken away from the prisoner, 
and time is left him only for a sentimental, not for a prac- 
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tical, repentance. The only existing alternative is penal 
servitude for life, which is equally barbarous, but it is 
not the only possible alternative. 

5. This is merely the old-world cry of blood for blood, 
an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. It is time the world 
was outgrowing this discredited cry. Vengeance is not 
justice, even when it is exacted by the State. As long as 
the State sets this example of vengeance, it will be impos¬ 
sible to teach the people higher principles. 

6. Statistics prove beyond doubt that capital punish¬ 
ment has failed in its purpose, and has only succeeded in 
dignifying crime with the name of tragedy. The severer 
the penalty is made, the more crime increases ; never was 
crime more prevalent than in the Middle Ages, and never 
were the penalties for crime more ferocious. Belief in the 
efficacy of capital punishment must pass away as a super¬ 
stition of barbarism. 
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-DO CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETIES DO 

GOOD OR HARM ? 


GOOD 

1. The present methods of assisting the poor are so 
multifarious, having different object^and different ways 
of working, that tlux>ugh their competition nmch philan¬ 
thropic energy is wasted, and there is great need of that 
co-ordination and concentration of effort which it is the 
aim of charity organization societies to effect., 

2. The relief of the poor must be put upon scientific 
lines, or the result is that the poor are as often pauperized 
as really assisted. It is generally admitted that the old 
metho(k of relief do almost as much harm as good for want 
of intelligence and thorough scientific treatment of the 
cases.' It is this need and this defect with which these 
societies successfully deal. 

5. Their unpopularity among the poor is Just an indica¬ 
tion of their success, forit shows that the idle and vicious 
do not get the encouragement they too often receive under 
private, miscellaneous charity. Any effective, discrimin- 
' ating treatment of the poor is sure to be unpopular, just 
because it is effective and discriminating. 

4. The societies have achieved extraordinary success, 
considering that it is the very worst cases which are usually 
sent to them. 

5 * The associated charities are not responsible for the 
present social system, and though it is impossible to 
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eliminate all abuse from the administration of charity, yet 
the organization societies are doing the best relief work 
possible under the present conditions, and they are steadily 
becoming more effective, 

HABM 

1. These societies do not go to the root of the evil, 
which is the present severe social inequality, and they 
supply an easy way for the well-to-do to salve their con^ 
sciences, and quietly to adopt a laissez-Jaire attitude towards 
the social question,—^it is so easy and meritorious tp con¬ 
tribute to the funds of a society. 

2. These societies come between the rich and the, poor, 
and prevent that direct knowledge and personal dealing 
which are so essential, and introduce instead a S3^em of 
red-tape and suspicion. 

3. The investigation of cases leads to much injustice, as 
the visitors often do not realize the economic conditions 
of the life of the poor, and make arbitrary distinctions 
between deserving and undeserving cases. It is forgotten 
that the poor are sensitive, and resent the intrusion of 
these visitors into the private details of their family life. 
Patronizing philanthropy is almost as odious as ostentatious 
piety. 

4. These societies, by constantly urging the poor to self- 
help, are holding up a standard qf individualism which is 
impossible and reactionary, and tend to blind the com¬ 
munity to the real economic trouble. 

5. There should be no need of alms, but efforts should 
be made to bring about conditions under which all can 
obtain work. The rich really live upon the work^of the 
poor, and for these rich, without attempting to alter the 
pre^t conditions, to exhort the poor to self-help is an 
insiilt and a mockery. 
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ARE THE CHURCHES ON THE DOWN¬ 
GRADE ? 

NO 

1. .The reason why church attendance is falling off is 
because it is no longer necessary for respectability to go t^ 
church, nor is it fashionable to go; so this falling off does 
not necessarily mean loss, but may only be the shedding' 
of dead leaves. 

2. These are times of transition from a view of the Bible 
and of Christian doctrine which had not sufficient basis 
and had to pass away. The effect has been the disinte¬ 
gration of the old system of belief. The newer views are 
much more intelligent and are based on unassailable 
grounds, resting ultimately on the deepest intuitions of 
the human spirit, limes of transition are necessarily 
times of loss. The destruction of the-old is now giving 
place to the construction of the new, so that the churches 
are now distinctly on the up-grade. 

3. Among so many clergy there must be some who are 
inefficient, but on the whole wherever there is a capable 
and earnest preacher his church is well attended. 

4. It is a very difficult task to alter a creed which has 
long been generally recognized. The faith of the Church, 
however, is far in advance of its creed and the best ittodern 
theology is philosophically sound. 

3. If the matter were carefully inquired into, it wcip]4 
be found that the great majority ci the contributions 
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support charitable work of all sorts come from within the 
diurdies. The strength of the churches is seen in the 
extraordinary success'of the innumerable special funds 
raiM for philuithropic purposes as well as for missionary 
enterprise. 

6. The great work of the Y.M.C.A. originated in the 
churches, and it is only on account of the divisions among 
them that it has a separate organization. This conspicu¬ 
ously successful movement is sdone a sufficient answer to 
the question in debate. 

7. Voltaire prophesied the collapse of Christianity in 
fifty years; and in fifty years thereafter the very house in 

, which he made that prophecy was a depot for the circula¬ 
tion of the Bible. ^ Bishop Butler reported the common 
opinion that all that remained for Christianity was decent 
obsequies, and a few years later the great revival began 
under Wesley and Whitefield. Even the Great War is 
not the final eclipse of Christianity and the boldest prophets 
are not alwa}^ the truest seers. 

8. The volatile public has always been ready to run 
after new fancy religions such as Theosophy, Spiritual¬ 
ism, etc., but these crazes never last long, nor seriously affect 
the steady progress of the Church on the up-grade. 


YES 

z. If statistics of church attendance could be taken 
to-day and compared with those of thirty or forty years 
ago tW results would be startling. There is a universal 
falling away of the people from the churches. 

2. The churches in the main have only two things to ofier 
us, either sacerdotalism or evangelicalism. Both of these 
systems have been given a full and fair trial at the bar 
of history and have faileS. The churches with a blindVon- 
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servatism cling to these systems and are on the down-grade 
with them. 

3. iThe Church does not take the intelligence of the l^ty 
into account, does not or will not understand that the Udty 
see through all skilful attempts to bolster up doctrinal 
views which were all very well in the middle ages, but which 
can neither stand against modem mticism nor avail 
anything to satisfy modem need. 

4. Advanced thought is so universal among the more 
irtelligent clergy that they cannot conceal from the people 
the fact that they no longer believe their own creeds. The 
clergy dare not, however, say plainly what they do believfe, 
but are forced continually to adapt their real views as far 
as possible to their out-of-date creeds. This leads to much 
juggling with words, hair-splittings, ingenious accommoda¬ 
tions and uncomfortable manoeuvres. If the churches 
are to survive we must first of all set the clergy free from 
the trammels of their mediaeval creeds, which are mere 
travesties of Christ’s simple teaching. 

5. The masses are becoming daily more alienated from a 
Church which exhorts them so fervently to humility and 
patience, and does so little for the betterment of their 
condition. Charity doles are only cheap and convenient 
ways of evading the real difficulties. Even among the 
classes the Church has but little real influence—meanness, 
exploitation and ostentatious luxury flourish, for it is hardly 
possible for the preacher to say anything unpleasant to 
the very people who are paying his salary. 

6. The great success of the Y.M.C.A. is beside the point, 
because this success is not attributable to the fact that the 
movement started in the Church, but to the fact that it 
separated itself from the Church in order to establish itself 
on its present broad and human basis. 

7. How much the churches are on the down-grade is 
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seen most clearly m the light of the conflagration of the 
Great War. The nations which have been fighting are 
the leading Christian nations, in each of which the Church 
was in a very powerful position, and yet all those churdies 
succeeded in doing nothing to prevent the war. Also 
during the progress of the war the general verdict has been 
that the Church has fidled to make use of the great oppor¬ 
tunities she had to comfort and sustain the people during 
the fearful ordeal. The Church is again failing after the 
war to cope with the lamentable tendency of the people to 
-relapse into the'same old sordid materialism, so universal 
befoto the catastrophe. 

8. ^e remarkable spread of Theosophy, Spiritualism 
and even Christian Science is strong evideiTce that the 
churches are on the down-grade and that the people are 
turning away from them in their disappointment at dis¬ 
covering that what they took to be bread turns out to be 
only a stone. 

i 
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OUGHT THE CHURCH TO ADVOCATE SOCIAL 

REFORM ? 


YES 

1. Christ's chief work was among the poor and needy, 
and unless the Church catches His spirit in deed~as w^ 
as in‘word, she cannot claim to be His representative. 

2. The kingdom which Christ came to establish was a 
kingdom of righteousness, and that kingdom evidently 
cannot be established unless the many injustices and tyran¬ 
nies of our present social condition be remedied, and the 
Church cannot hope to remedy these abuses if she ignores 
them. 

3. Christ taught the brotherhood of man not in an ideal, 
but in a practical sense, and this brotherhood cannot be 
reached apart from social reform. 

4. Christ made such strenuous attacks upon hypocrisy 
and formality, and laid such stress upon practical righteous¬ 
ness, that it is evidently the Church's first duty to interest 
herself in questions of practical, social righteousness, and 
these matters should be considered of more importance 
than formal public worship. 

5. The very fact that the question is raised at all s|iows 
how far the Church has wandered from the teaching oi 
Christ, and how little she represents His Spirit. 

6. If the present condition of things is in accordance 
with irrevocable laws of political economy, and any dtera- 
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tion would, mean ruin, then it should be boldly confessed 
that Christ's ideal is visionary and has little meaning for 
modem life. 

NO 

1. The Church recognizes that her chief work is among 
the poor and has always been the first to represent their 
claims'*and to initiate philanthropic effort; but 

2. The only way to make a perfect society is to make 
perfect men and^ women, and thus the Church should not 
so much address herself to external social conditions as 
to inward spiritual conditions. 

3. Society as a whole will never be perfected. The 
State does not, and cannot, exist on Christian principles. 
Christ-Himself said, ” My kingdom is not of this world.’* 

4. Christ was really an individualist; His message was 
to the individual, and therefore individual development 
is the first aim of the Church. 

* 

5. Christian Socialists forget that any permanent social 
reform is impossible until the prevalent s^sh materialism 
is abandoned and an altruistic idealism takes its place. 
To bring about this change is the chief work of the Church. 

6. Christian Socialists are apt to forget the reign of law. 
There is no danger greater than this, that by means of 
glowing and iU-considered rhetoric the mass of the people 
may be led to hope for a state of society impossible in view 
of the laws of nature. If the Church is to take an interest 
in social reform, good can only result from careful, scientific 
thinking and investigating, and only evil can result from 
indulgence in popular rhetoric. If these contentions are 
true it is plain that the Church is wise if she keep herself 
to her true spiritual work. 
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IS THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH TO BLAME FOR 
THE ALIENATION OF WORKING MEN ? 

YES „ 

1. ^very effort to reach the facts establishes that the 
vast majority of the members and supporters of tlje churches 
are well-to-do people, while the percentage of working men 
who even attend churches is very small: it is also found 
that these working men uniformly declare that the churches 
show no practical sympathy with them, except in doling 
out a pittance of charity to palliate their inaction. 

2. Working men " are never weary of comparing the 
lives and salaries of modem ministers " with the life and 
salary of Christ: they also do not believe that clergymen 
say what they really think, but coniine themselves to what 
they are supposed to think. For these and other reasons 
(e.g. the total failure of so many Christians" to apply their 
creed to their lives) they believe the churches to be organ¬ 
ized shams run in the interest of the upper classfe. They 
claim that it is thus the Church's own fault that the working 
men are alienated from her. 

3. They also compare the modem with the primitive 
Church, and show how the Church has become progres¬ 
sively " manmionized," imtil now she is half unconscious ' 
of the fact. 

4. When working men are so remarkably agreed in 
criticizing the Church on these and other lines, it is impos- 
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sible to avoid the conclusion that they have some justice 
on their side, and that the Church is to blame for having 
alienated them. 

NO ' 

1. It is not the fault of the Church that the working men 
are hostile, for the Church has initiated and supported 
the large majority of the philanthrope efforts of modem 
times, and in this way has practically shown her interest in 
the working classes. 

2. It is one of the principles of Christianity that he who 
preaches the Gospel should live by the Gospd. As a 
matter of fact, the salaries of clergymen are not ex^ssive, 
and even where they are, upon inquiry it would be found 
that a fair proportion is devoted to charity. The Church 
necessarily falls far short of her ideal, and the reason of 
this is not that the Church is unworthy, but that her, ideal 
is so lofty. Working men themselves are to blame for 
separating themselves from the Church in thisdiypercritical 
manner. 

3. The conditions of modem society are so different 
from those of ancient society that the same methods are 
no longer applicable. The Church must move with the 
times, and the fact that modem Church machinery differs 
from ancient is no condemnation of the modem, but merely 
an indication that the world has advanced. 

4. The Church has hitherto survived all attacks, and she 
need not now fear the hostility of working men, knowing 
that that hostility is based upon a series of charges easily 
refutable, and that only patience is needed until these 
refutations sink into the minds of her opponents. 
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IS MODERN CIVILIZATION A FAILURE ? 


NO 

1. Civilization has an irresistible tendency to refine 
men, beginning with the upper classes and spreading to 
the lower. 

2. It increases the severity of the struggle for existence, 
and so calls forth the full faculties of an increasii^ nu^er 
of men, to the benefit of the whole race. 

3. We have only to compare the state of society to-day 
with what it used to be, and we cannot fail to see progress : 
th^state of medicine proves this in regard to the body, of 
education in relation to the mind, and the state of public 
opinion in relation to morals. 

4. As civilization increases, fewer and fewer people live 
in idleness, with the result that the whole character of life 
is raised. 

5. The social problems which civilization brings with it 
are temporary in their nature. They are the birth<4hroes 
of a better time. A barbarous ignorance can never be 
called bliss, even though increase of knowledge may often 
mean increase of pain. 

6. Civilization brings the opportunity of true freedom, 
which is only found in the voluntary sulunission of personal 
interest to public good. 

7. Civilization increases vastly the capacity for enjoy¬ 
ment in the whole human race. We dwe to it musk» t^ 
theatre, sport. 
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8. We owe nearly all the oopiforts of life to civilization. 
We aiw indebted to it for the very arm-chair from which 
we try to condemn it. 

9. Our cities are often condemned for their slums, their 
vices and their dreary routine, yet the most virile men are 
brought up in cities. Great opportunities are always 
beset by great temptations. 

10. The most striking success of modem civilization is 
seen in the recent history of the Japanese. 

YES 

I. It has produced and fostered a cruel, calculating 
selfishness : its gospel is self-help, its creed is grab. 

2. Civilization encourages artificiality of life, hypocrisy, 
inequality, t3nranny and misery. 

3. It saps the b^s of morally and manliness by giving 
rise to effeminacy, luxury and artificial vice. 

4. Nothing can save society except a return to a simpler 
Ufe. 

5. The apparent improvement in society brought about 
by civilization is merely in external matters while the spirit 
of society is degenerating. 

Social problems are not temporary, but permanent. 
They increase in number and complexity. Our vaunted 
civilization is in its death-agonies. Though our knowledge 
is sufficient to find a remedy, the evil habit of the thing 
msikes every effort end in futility. 

, 6. Qvihzation is organized slavery. The rich are slaves 
of their own wealth, while the poor are the helpless bonds* 
m^en of the rich. We pride ourselves on the abolition of 
the slave-trade, but seldom notice how civilization has 
enslaved u^ all. . 

7. The so-called pleasure which civilization brings with 
it is at best fitful and feverish. We are all so busy making 
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a living that we have no tinoe to live.' Real happiness is 
in the home, in friendship, social mtarcourse and tl^ like-* 
all of which demand considerable leisnre, and ciidlization 
has robbed the world of leisure. ^ 

8. The conveniences introduced by civilization axe the 
only items on the credit side and these only a£Eect our 
external surroundings. There is more widespread discon¬ 
tent now than ever before. Materialism is rampant. It 
is hard to find any ideal in which the people have any real' 
faith. A system which produces such lamentable results 
is a failure. 

9. Our great cities are a characteristic feature of modem 
civilization, Vrhich is condemned just as much by their 
luxury as by their squalor. 

10. The Japanese are losing their art in gaining their 
arms, are selling the ancient beauty and poetry of their 
life for money and markets—always preferring a mess of 
pottage to their birthright. But this is only one instance— 
look at Germany, probably the most highly civilized country 
of all, pitmging the whole world into war—a very carnival 
of civilization) 
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OUGHT WE TO CONTINUE SOME FORM OF 
CONSCRIPTION IN GREAT BRITAIN ? 

YES 

1. Th6 very fact that before the war we had no conscrip¬ 
tion was &ne of the in^rect causes of the war. Our defence¬ 
less position was an overwhelming temptation to a military 
power like Germany. 

2. We owe the victory to conscription, and though our 
voluntary army proved its inestimable value, nevertheless 
it would be folly to revert to a system which almost spelt 
our ruin. 

3. It is not of course necessary or desirable to maintain 
enormous conscript armies in peace time, but the conten¬ 
tion is that every capable man should be compelled to 
undergo a course of military training, so that if ever again 
any nation should yield to the lust of world-conquest we 
could raise a thoroughly efficient citizen army quickly. 

4. The startling developments of aerial war^e have com¬ 
pletely changed our circumstances. We are no longer im¬ 
mune from invasion so long as our fleet holds the seas. 
Future wars will be so sudden and devastating’that there 
will be no time to train men->only the man who learnt 
liis discipline and rifle-practice during peace will be any 
use. 

5. There is^no'^ danger of a democracy ever using its 
citizen army for aggression or conquest, because war involves 
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so great a sacrifice on the part of the'majority of the nation 
that the people are very nnivilling to vote for it. * : 

6. There is great moral and education^value in military 
discipline, which is at the same time the best means of 
obtaining a good general average of ph3^cal' fitness. 
Sport, although good in itself, is not sufficient for this latter 
purpose, a^ was demonstrated by the astonishingly high 
percentage of unfit men among those called up for service 
during the war. 

7. There is a strong prejudice against conscription in 
peace time for fear of imitating the mistake of our enemy 
by creating an army whose very size and efficiency would 
demand its utilization. But it is neither nec^sary nor 
desirable that wc should form our citizen army on the 
German model. We should do far better to take the 
Swiss army as our model—an army which has never been a 
danger to any of its neighbours, but has sufficed to save 
its own country more than once from threatened invasion. 

NO 

1. If we had had a large conscript army before the war 
Germany would have had some real basis for the contention 
that she was being encircled by enemies and was forced 
to fight for her existence. It was just because we had only 
a small voluntary army that German aggression is left 
without excuse or palliation. 

2. We owe our victory to citizen armies raised rapidly 
at a time of acute crisis for a special purpose. In the special 
circumstances conscription was necessary in order to raise 
a sufficiently large army, but it was an unhappy necessity, 
whidi brought much misery and injustice in its train. 
To continue a war expedient in times of peace would be 
foolish and dangerously provocative to other nations. 

3. The superstition, universally prevalent before the war. 
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that an army is of little use unless it has been trained 
through a long course of conscription has been exploded 
by the war. The British and American armies were just 
as efficient as any others and yet they were both raised 
hastily in non-conscription countries. * 

4. Aerials developments will make it necessary for us 
to control the air in the same way as we rule the seas. 
This wiU place a sufficiently heavy burden on our tax¬ 
payers without adding to it the intolerable weight of con¬ 
scription. 

5. Conscription is always felt to be oppressive. Even 
populations which are used to it groan under it. In Britain 
the plaif would never pass the House of Commons pxccpt in 
time of war. 

6. The lamentably high percentage of the unfit revealed 
by the military examinations during the war is caused alone 
by our evil social conditions. We cannot expect an Ai 
population so long as C3 social conditions obtain. Con¬ 
scription would only make these bad conditions worse by 
adding one hardship more. 

7. The evil of conscription in peace time is best seen 
in Germany before the war. A large and influential 
officer class was built up, all vitally interested in war, for 
their careers depended on it. A nation at peace which 
allows a class of this kind to flourish in its mi^t ^11 soon 
find itself on one excuse or another rushed into war. 
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IS CONSISTENCY A VICE OR A VIRTUE ? 

A VIRTUE 

X. A change of mind is nearly always the result of some 
weakness of character, indicating either a slack grasp of a 
subject ^o start with or vacillation of purpose in adhering 
to a line of conduct. 

2. A rolling stone gathers no moss. If a man changes 
his opinion or his occupation, he does not advance either 
jn thought or towards the truth : he only yields to an irra¬ 
tional impulse. 

3. Opinions to be of any value must grow. All summer¬ 
saulting is self-deception. The man who is inconsistent 
shows that he is not growing by a steady development, 
but is merely losing his way in the world. 

4. An inconsistent man is instinctively distrusted by his 
fellow-men, and there is sound reason at the bottom of this 
distrust, because if a man cannot remain faithful to one 
opinion he is not likely to remain faithful to any other. 

. A VICE 

1. To be inconsistent always requires a certain amouril 
of courage, and many men are outwardly consistent in 
spite of change of inner conviction because they lack the 
courage to own their mistake. 

2. It is only possible to approach the truth'through a 
series of errors. It is impossible to know the truth at once 
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by intuition, for the truth must be learned painfully. It 
Appears, then, that the consistent man is one who is con¬ 
tent to take his own first opinion as the truth, and refuses 
to believe that it was possible for him to make a mistake. 
Consistency is often a vice very closdy allied to pride of 
mind. 

3. All growth is change. Few men are suddenly incon¬ 
sistent with their real selves, but many men grow out of 
an opinion, and when the change appears it seems sudden, 
though the way was preparing for it a long time before. 

4. Many of the greatest men in the world have been 

inconsistent men at some time in their lives,—philosophers, 
statesmen, authors. * 
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ARE CONVENTUAL AND MONASTIC INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS WORTH PRESERVING? 

YES 

1. Th^se societies maintain and try to follow an ideal 
which, however mistaken it may be in detail, is nevertheless 
of priceless value to the modern world, which is threatening 
to abandon all ideals and to collapse into the abyss of a 
reasoned materialism. 

2. " The religious have one motive—^the glory of God ; 
one work—^the pkfection of their soul as a basis of service ; 
one rule—^the will of God ; one passion—^the love of God ; 
one weapon—prayer.” 

3. The leading' characteristics of the monastic life are 
worship, peace, strength and happiness. It is possible 
that if our ” big financial interests ” could be weighed in 
the scales of truth against these characteristics that they 
might turn out to be very ” little ” things. 

4. That very few axe suited for this life is admitted, but 
is this any reason why those who are suited should be pre- . 
vented from following their vocation. Does modem lifft^ 
develop so many idealists that we can afford to dispense 
with these ? 

5. The commissioners of Henry VIII grossly exaggerated 
the evils of these societies from interested motives. Thieves 
are not the best judges of the men whom they despoil, 
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nor are co^essions extorted from termed monks and nuns 
very reliable. 

6. Professor Hamack says: It was always the monks 
who saved the Church when sinking, emancipated her when 
^ becoming enslaved tc^ the world, defended her when 
assailed." The history of these institutions is nearly 
always written with a strong tendency for or against. It 
is very difficult therefore for an impartial mind to'get at 
the facts, but an unprejudiced review of the evidence would 
lead to the conclusion that these soeieties are well worth 
preserving. In any case there is no doubt abbut one 
important service the monks rendered to humanity—theyw 
preserved through the dark ages countless ancient manu¬ 
scripts which would otherwise have been lost, and they kept 
scholarship, art and music alive through long periods of 
violence and decadence. 

NO 

1. These institutions were useful in the middle ages, but 
social conditions have so changed that they are now merely 
ineffectual survivals. " The forms of monasticism remain, 
but the spirit has gone out of them." 

2. Life in these institutions is unnatural and unhealthy. 
The result is that the inmates, with a few rare exceptions, 
tend to become morbid and often degenerate. 

3. The isolation, confinement and monotonous routine 
develop a petty and often pitiable spirit. The monastic 
life is full of little interests, little jealousies ^d little 
intrigues. 

4. Very few men or women are really suited for this life, 
yet when once entered upon it is very difficult to abandon, 
both because the inmate soon becomes unfit for the struggle 
of life outside, and because of the many obstacles placed 
in their way by their comrades. These institutions exerdse 
thus a tyranny which no free country should tolerate. 
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5. Th^se institutions if encouraged tend to become too 
powerful. At the Reformation it was found necessary 
to sweep them away altogether, and the time may not 
be far distant when it may be necessary to have another 
Reformation'in ]^gland, if these convents and monasteries 
are preserved. 

6. The history of<these ‘‘Brotherhoods ” and “ Sister¬ 
hoods is for from edifying. Even if due allowance is 

. made for exaggerations and misstatements of dogmatic 
hate and due recognition is accorded to the fact that many 
genuine saints flourished in these institutions, still the 
verdict of history is against them—^they are not Worth 
pres€rving. 

References :— 

English Monastic Life, by Cardinal Gasquet (Methuen, 1904). 
Compotus Rolls of the Obedientiares of St. Swithin's Priory, Win 
Chester, ed. by G. W. Kitchin (describes medinval monastic life)- 
Life in a Monastery, by Joseph McCabe (Grant Richards. 1898). 
Twelveyears in a Monastery, by Joseph McCabe (Watts & Co., 19x2). 
Revival of the Religious Life, by P. B. Bull (1914). 

Truth about a Nunnery, by M. Ayesha (1912). 

English Monasteries, by A. H. Thompson (1913). 

The Nun, by Rend Basin. 

The Conventionalists, and other novels, by the late Robert Hugh 
Benson, deal with monastic life ; also several written by John 
Ayscough. 



. SHOULD DIVORCE BE MADE EASIER ? 

YES 

1. Judicial Separations as provided for by the present 
law inflict unwarrantable hardship and offer no solution 
of the trouble‘they are meant to meet. If a mistake is 
made in marriage it is no use to separate the parties and> 
forbid them to marry again. By separating them the law 
admits that they cannot live together, and yet by forbidding 
remarriage it inflicts a terrible punishment upon them for 
not doing what the law itself admits is impossible, naively, 
to live together. 

2. These unhappy couples, thus legally separated, form 
naturally other attachments, but they are not allowed to 
marry, hence a state of things arises which directly encour¬ 
ages unregularized unions. When concubinage is thus 
encouraged by law, it is high time for reform. 

3. Not only is an immense amount of unhappiness brought 
about by this absurd state of the law, but the nation 
suffers, for these separated men and women are officially 
condemned to sterility, just at a time when we are deploring 
the fall in the birth-rate. The future condition of the 
world depends upon the birth-rate, yet we consent to 
sterilize an enormous number of people, just because they 
have made a mistake in marriage. 

4. The whole case is so obvious that there would be 
no opposition "at all if it were not for the theologians. 

86 
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Judicial Separations should be turned into divorces after 
a specified time, say three years. This gives ample oppor¬ 
tunity for reconciliation and cannot be construed into an 
attack upon the sanctity df marriage, except by bigots. 
The texts brought forward now against this necessary 
reform are the same as were advanced in 1857, when in 
spite of them divorce was legalized in England. Would 
any sane mind be willing to go back to the bad old days 
when thei^e was no relief at all from the bonds of an'unhappy 
marriage ? 

5. The people who oppose this reform are extremists 
who think all divorce is an evil. The fact is that divorce, 
so far*from being evil in itself, is a cure for a much greater 
evil, namely a life-long unhappiness. We ask now for a 
further curative measure for the evil of Judicial Separa^tion, 

6. The laws laid down by the early Church may have been 
just and right at the time, but it is monstrous to try to 
make them binding on us, living two thousand years later 
under totally different conditions of life. Bigotry is not 
reason. The path of reform cannot be closed by cobwebs. 

NO 

1. All laws hre curtailments of individual liberty and 
inflict unavoidable hardship in particular cases. To 
increase facilities for divorce would not improve matters, 
but would make them worse. It is only necessary to exam¬ 
ine the state of things in America, where divorce has been 

’ made easier, to see that restlessness and discontent have 
only increased. 

2, The tendency of couples who are separated is in 
time to become reconciled. In countries where divorce is 
easy, it is surprising the frequency with which divorced 
couples get married agiun. In some places this has 
occurred $0 often as to have become'' fashionable." This 
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shows that in most cases of unhappy marriage, separation 
leads to a natural reconciliation, and divorce is not neces* 
sary. 

3. Easy divorce does not increase population, but on 
the contrary decreases it. This is obvious from the 
fact that the birth-rate is increasing in the very countries 
in which divorce is difficult, and is decreasing in the 
countries where it is easy. 

4. The Christian position is perfectly clear : the sanctity 
of marriage is maintained and that it is indissoluble is 
insisted upon. All divorce is wrong on Christian principles, 
though it may be conceded in a few special cases, owing 
to “ the weakness of the flesh.*’ In fact, our preseift law 
goes even further than necessary to meet all cases of 
hardship. If divorce were to be made easier, the flood¬ 
gates would be open and the sanctity of marriage, the 
blessings of home-life, the future of the children, and 
morality of the nation would be imperilled. 

5. The family should be the unit in the state, and 
not the individual. This is the only way to solve the 
increasing difficulties of the modem state, such as the 
birth-rate, position and work of women, care and education 
of children, and the like. This end can only be reached 
by strengthening the marriage bond, which is the very 
condition of family life. Divorce made easier is simply 
family life made insecure. 

6. It is not any particular laws laid down by the early 
Church, but the very principles of Christianity which are 
at stake. Slight adaptations of these principles may 
be necessary in this age, but the validity of the principles 
themselves cannot safely be called in question, hti short, 
the ideal is that marriage is indissoluble, and we must 
try to get as near as possible to it. To move away from 
this ideal by making divorce easier is disastrous, 
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Rfpovt d/ Cefmmission on Divorce (King & Son), 

History of Divorce, by S. B. Kitchin (Chapman & Hall, 19x2). 

Marriage^and Divorce, by Cecil Chapman, Metropolitan magiiftra^e 

(David Nutt, 19x1). 

Marriage in Church and Slate, by T. A. Laoey (Robert Scott, 1912). 

Divorce Problem of To-day (1912, with a useful bibliography); and 
Divorce os Might be (1915)1 by £. S. P. Haynes (Simpkin 
Marshall). 

The Mystery of Marriage, by Prebendary Denison (Robert Scott, 
X916). 

Divorce and Moratity, by C. S. ^mnn (Frank Palmer, 19x2): 

Wedded Life, by Mrs. L, Cell (Mowbray, X9X7)« 

The Question of Divorce, by the Rev. Charles Gore (Murray, X911). 

Gettii^ Married, play, by G. Bernard Shaw. 

Just to get Married, and MarrUtge as a Trade, by Cicely Hamilton. 

The ifivofce Law Reform Union and the Maniage Defence Council 
publish many pamphlets on the subject. 



SHALL WE DISESTABLISH, AND DISENDOW 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND ? 

ARGUMENTS IN FAVOUR OF DISESTABLISHliCENT 

f 

1. Where an intimate union of Church and State exists, 

instead of the Church spiritualizing the State! the State 

secularizes the Church ."—Sir G. C. Lewis. 

2. The national unity of faith which was once expressed 
by a State Church no longer exists. 

3. A State Church cannot exist without religious, sdlfcl 
and financial inequality. 

4. A Church can never be a free and independent moral 
force while it is supported by the State. The clergy come 
to regard themselves as the paid advocates of the Govern¬ 
ment, and consequently support current abuses, resist 
reforms, or at best abstain from just criticism. 

5. If the State Church were disestablished it would grow 
inunensely and probably absorb Nonconformity. 

6. The Established Church is not even the Church of 
the majority, and its members are relatively diminishing. 

7. It is useless to make any attempt at union amongst 
tlie different Churches while one of them has an unfair 
advantage over the others. 

8. A Sl^te Church from its or^nization is almost 
bound to be a political machine. As such it exercises a 
tyrannical influence over life and thought, espedaily in 
wal districts. 


90 
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9. The machinery of a State Church being very cumber¬ 
some, and many c^flicting interests being involved, it is 
very difiicult for it to reform itself. It cannot easily revise 
its tests to keep pace with the progress of knowledge and 
of religious feeling, and yet it wishes to attract all within 
its boundaries. Hence it arises that while maintaining 
-tests, it has practically no creed at all, thus directly encour¬ 
aging hypocrisy. 

104 The congregation in a State Church are powerless. 
They cannot choose and they cannot get rid of their clergy¬ 
men, unless for some most serious offence. 

' 11. A State Churcl^ which has absorbed so much national 
wealth as the Enghsh Establishment is an attraction to 
indolent place-hunters who wish for a share of the loaves 
and fishes on easy terms. 

12.- An Established Church, such as we have in Eng- 
,]^d, is contrary to the spirit and letter of the teaching 
of Christ. (See Matt. xx. 25-28 ; Luke xiv. 25-27; Matt. 
X. 6^2, and many other similar passages.) 

ARGUMENTS FOR DISENDOWMENT 

1. The property given to the State Church was meant 
for the national benefit. It is therefore wrong to devote 
it mostly to one sect. Most of its endowments were 
Roman Catholic, and the State appropriated them. The 
others were given to it while it still had the right to be 
called the National Protestant Church. A Church should 
justify its existence by its power of self-support. 

2. Tithes were imposed by the State for the support 
of a national Church, and should revert to the State in case 
of dise^tablishm^. 

3. A more moderate proposal is to give the Church, 
on disestablishment, a certain number of years* purchase 
of her revenues. 
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Rbfbrbkgbs :— 

For Statistics: Martin’s Prapwfy and Smmtes of 1h$ English Ckimh 
Establishment. 

Hoolcer’s Ecclesiastical Polity, 

Dean Alford's Essays and Addresses. 

F. Hanison. A Practical Way of DisestebUshing and XHsendowing 
Ibe Church, 1878. 

E. Miall. The Title Deeds of the Church of England to her Parochial 
Endowments. 

E. A. Freeman’s Disestablishment and Disendowment (Macmillan). 

Noel's Church and State. 

Richard and Carvell Williams’ Disestablishment (Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment Series). 

J. G. Rogers' Church Systems (Hodder & Stoughton). 

Figgis’ 'Churches in Uw Modem State (Longmans, 19x3). 

The New Horjson of State and Church, by W. H. P. Faunce (Mac¬ 
millan. 1919). * 

Welsh Disestablishment, by P. W. Wilson (Hodder & Stoughton. 
19x2): 

The Real Aspect of Disestablishment, by H. Hensley Henson (Skef- 
fington. 1895). 

Articles: (in The Nineteenth Century), " The Church of ]&iglapd 
and State Control," by C. W. Emmet (Feb. 1918 ); The 
Church’s Self-Government.” by the Bishop of Zanzibar (March,. 
1918); " 'The Denationalisation of the Church of England," 
by the Bishop of Carlisle (Nov. '19x7); " Church and State." 
by the Earl of Selbome (June, 19x7). 

" Church and State," by the Rev. J. R. Cohn {Contemporary Review, 
Sept. I 9 I 7 )' 



DOES MODERN DRESS NEED REFORM ? 


YES 

z. The present dress of men is ugly and irrational, not 
being ganged on any reasonable theory either as regards 
warmth, modesty or elegance. 

2. II; affords very small opportunity for variety in taste, 
and hence tends to reduce all men to one dead level,— 
one universal monotony of ugliness. 

3. There has been a regrettable deterioration in the dress 
of men, and in consequence a great deal of the brightness, 
variety, and colour has been taken out of life. 

4. Both the athlete and the brain-worker naturally 
refuse to wear tight-fitting clothes, and the experience of 
men all tends to show that these tight-fitting clothes are 
a mistake. We might learn a valuable lesson from the 
costume of Eastern countries. 

5. It is only the fear of being thought eccentric which 
prevents men from following a more reasonable taste in 
jtheir dress. If it were not for this fear the wearing of 
knickerbockers would become almost universal, and the' 
reign of baggy trousers would come to an end, and we 
should never see the tall hat any more. 

6. The dress of women is irrational and inconvenient, 
and now that they are taking their place in the struggle 
for existence, they i^st have some less hampering clothing: 

7. Taste and pre)adice ixi dress are admittedly matters 
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of custom, and if any considerable body of women were 
to lead the way, there would soon arise a taste or prejudice 
in favour of rational dress for women. 

NO ^ 

1. Any change is now practically impossible. We are so 
much under the dominion of the present style of dress, and 
it is so universally adopted that it has become a badge 
of civilization, and cannot be altered. Even heathen 
nations as they become civilized begin to throw aside their 
picturesque costumes to adopt ours. 

2. It is not ,the dress that has affected the taste, but 
the taste the dress. It is because we have so little Variety 
in our taste that our dress is so uniform, and this general 
uniformity is a phenomenon that civilization always tends 
to produce. 

3. Any recurrence to a former and more picturesque 
style is impossible on the score of expense alone. The 
days when men would spend as much as £20 on a single 
shirt are happily over, and it is not probable that men will 
ever again be hampered by a cumbrous frill around their 
necks. 

4. The dress of man is steadily becoming easier, and the 
chief thing that prevents more rapid progress is the extremes 
to which faddists and reformers usually go. 

' 5. As it is, men's dress is very well adapted to their life. 
The only faults which can be found with it are the stiff 
collars and hats, and the sad uniformity of the black" 
colour. 

6. The present dress of women is the result of a long 
development, and cannot be set aside at the bidding of a 
few faddists. Modem women's clothing may be somewhat 
hampering, but not to any serious extent, while it has 
reached a wonderful degree of beauty and elegance. 
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7. Great efforts have been made to introduce dress 
refonui but without success; the extremists who advocate 
it are usually regarded with a wholesome dislike. 

Rbvbbsmcss :— 

Historjf of Et^lish Dms, by Georgiana Hill (Bentley, 1893). 

Tho Heritage of Dross, by Wilfrid Mark Webb (Grant Richards. 
1907 ). 

British Costume during Nineteen Centuries, by Mrs. Ashdown (Jack, 
x$xo). 

Chats on Costume, by G. W. Rhead (Fisher Unwin, 1906). 

English Costume, by Dion Clayton C^throp (Black, 1906). 

Modes and Manners of ihe Nineteenth Century (Dent, 1909). 
History of British Costume, by J. R. Planch6 (Bohn, 1907}. 

Colour.in Dress, by G. A. Audsley (Sampson Low, 1912). 

Varioys Catalogues, etc., issued by the Department of Textiles, at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 

Articles : “ Tyranny of Fashion in War-time,’* by Mi H. Mason 
[Nineteenth Century, March, 1917 ). " Working Clothes ” [The 
. Englishwoman, Oct. 1917 ). 



SHOULD THE DRINK TRAFFIC BE 
NATIONALIZED ? 

YES 

I. Under present conditions there is so powerful and 
wealthy a cla a in the country vitally interested m the 
maintenance of the drink traffic that all efforts at radical 
reform are frustrated : if, however, the Government took 
over the whole traffic into its own hands, then reforms 
would be much more easily introduced, because private 
interest would not conflict with public duty. 

2. In Government hands all profits resulting would be 
devoted to the national welfare, and thus some modicum of 
good would be extracted from the evil. 

3. The competition at' present existing in the drink 
trade has driven the producers to extensive adulteration. 
Under Government control this adulteration would cease. 

4. There would be no more injustice in the Government 

allowing no competition in its control of the liquor traffic 
than there is in its allowing no competition in the carrying 
of the mails. ~ ^ 

5. The conditions of those employed in breweries and 
in bars would be greatly improved if the traffic were under 
Government management. 

NO 

’ U', 

I. Now it is only the interest of a comparatively sm^ 
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qI ^ community to maintain the drink traffic; but if 
thf9 traffic^w^ nationalized, then the whole nation would 
have a finexK^ interest in keeping it up, and reform would 
be 01^ of the question. 

If this scheme were carried out the whole nation 
would be put in the position of hypocrites, for they would 
take over the diinh traffic nominally for the sake of reform, 
and yet the only result would be that they would make a 
han(^me poht out of it. 

3. Competition has the effect of making public services 
more efficient. ^ There is Just as likely to be adulteration 
under the official control of Government as there is under 
private trade. Efforts to restrain the efficient service 
of one of the staples of life manifestly emanate from a 
blind fanaticism which sees only one half round a subject. 

4 . So many vested interests have gown around this 
traffic that it would be a glaring injustice to nationalize the 
industry without adequate compensation, and if adequate 
compensation were given, the expense would be ruinous 
to the country. There is no analogy in the Post Office, 
because this has been managed by Government practically 
from the beginning. 

5. Private companies treat their servants well, as it is 
plainly in their interest to do, and these would not be better 
off under Government control. 

KBPsaBNCBs:— 

The Drink QuesUon, by Kate Mitchell; esp. chap. i. (Sonnenschein). 
Democrat and Liber^t by W. £. H. Lecky, 1896, vol. ii. chap. vii. 
pp. txs-139. 

Popttlar CoHhvf of Ike Liquor Traffic, by Dr. E. R. L. Gould ; with 
latxoductiaii by J. Chamberlain (Cassell & Co., 1894, is.) 
(Full of facta—index). 

Sober by Act of Parliament, by F. A. McKenzie (Sonnenschein, 1894). 
The Philosophy of Conflici, by Havelock Ellis (Constable, 19x9) 
The Progross of Eugenics, by C. W. Saleeby (Cass^, 1914). 

Consult all references given for Debate on ** Local Option/' 
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Articles: By H. G. Chancellor (against State Purchase) and by 
J. E. C. Welldon (in favour) in Cmtmporary ^gvUw, July, 
19x8. *'The Churches and the Future of Tempeiiuice Ee- 
forxn/* by the Bishop of Croydon; and a Rqply by Sir Thomi^ 
Whittaker, in the Contempoeofy Esvisv, Aug. xgiS. Two 
articles on ** State Purchase of Ihe Liquor Ttede,*' by Bishop 
Hamilton Baynes and H. G. Chancdlor (CoNffffi^orafy Revim, 
July, 1917 )- 



TAXATION OF LAND VALUES AND THE SINGLE 

TAX 


FOR 

1. The right to occupy land is on the same footing as 
the ri^t to live. It is a natural 4 ight. The land, for this 
reason, and also because it must originally have done so, 
belongs to all the people of a country. It is nobody's 
business, therefore, to interfere with their enjoyment of it 
by fixing and exacting rents. 

2 . It is true that the predecessors of modem landlords 
had the power to convey and bequeath the land, but this 
is not the same thii^ as the right to do so. You cannot 
acquire a right to do a wrong. Herbert Spencer asks: 

At what rate per annum does wrong become right ? " 

3. Land is essentially on a different footing from ojther 
property, since it is limited in quantity, and yet the use of 
it, directly or indirectly, is necessary for ever3r human enter¬ 
prise. It is idle to argue that land is always for sale. It 
.is not always for sale where it is wanted; and if it is so 
to be had,^the price is probably exorbitant. 

4. The suggestion of purchase and compensation ignores 
the whole principle of the argument, which is that the 
whole people own all the land. (The peasant proprietor 
is as much to be conidemned as the greatest landowner.)' 
To restore this owner^p it is only necessary to impose a 
tax up to the full rental value, and not to interfere in any 
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way with possession. This course would result in imniensi^ 
benefit to the whole community, since all other taxes 
might be forthwith remitted. 

AGAINST 

X. Acquisition of ownership by long occupation is every¬ 
where admitted as both legally and morally right. Henry 
George himself says: " There is no middle course. Either 
the land belongs to the people or to the landlord; and 
therefore, on the above admitted principle, the rights of 
ownership are indisputable. Everything comes in the 
first instance from the land and to carry this argpment to its 
logical conclusion would be to deny the right of ovSiership 
in personal property as weU. 

2. As far back as the feudal times the notion that land 
was the common property of all had disappeared, and 
though ownership was in a sense unknown, since holders 
were only lessees, still they held not from the nation, but 
from the crown. 

3. Property in land is nevertheless property, and to 
single out one form of property for taxation is unjust upon 
any ground. Properly safeguarded expropriation laws, 
provi^ng full compensation, would meet any real difficulties 
arising from the scarcity of land. 

4. The single tax is a delusion, and there is no proof that 
it would accomplish what is promised for it. Even suppose 
ing that it did so, and all other taxes were abolished, it is^ 
more than doubtful if the people would benefit. The 
argument that other taxes had no longer to be paid would 
be used to lower wages. 

> > 

TAi 

Rsfbrencbs :— 

Land and People, and Progress and Poverty, by Henry Oeorgo;. 

The Lords, the Land, and the People, by P. Lloyd-Geerge (Ho^o^r 
& Stoughton, 1910}, 
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Tmvn, and the TaxaHon of Land, by Sir Thoa. Whit- 

Land NtdiontdItaUoH, by Alfred Russell Wallace (Sonnenschein. 
s9oa). 

Tka Great State: a symposittin: section on The Country Side '* 
(Ha^, igi2). 

The Case for Land Hationaiuedion, by J. Hyder (SimpUn Marshall, 
* 913 )- 

Land and Labour, by B. Seebohm Rowntree (Macmillan, igxx). 
The Future of Work (chaps, iv. and xii.), by L. Chiozsa Money 
(Fisher Unwin, 19x4) 

Ecaaomies, by Henry Qay (Blacmillan, 19x6). 

An^AiphAei of Economies, by A. R. Orage (Fisher Unwin. X9X7). 
ArtMe: Henry George and Private Property,” by J. A. Ryan 

{The Catholic World, June, xgxi). 



SHOULD PARLIAMENT LIMIT THE HOURS 
OF THE WORKING DAY? 


YES 

1. The hotirs of work are now so excessively Idng that 
the physical condition of the whole working classes is 
steadily declining. " Men and women who get up to go 
to work before daylight and return from that work after 
dark, cannot find life worth living .'"—Lord LeverhuUnc. 

2. The factory S3^tem and the excessive subdivision of 
labour have made the labour of the working classes so 
monotonous that unless some means is taken to secure 
to them adequate leisure they become brutalized, and the 
intelligence of the class degenerates. *' TVust labour whole¬ 
heartedly and wisely, and all will be well." The British 
s|mt responds when trusted, but only beconies morose 
under suspicion. 

3. This lack of intelligence becomes a serious matter 
in view of the fact that more and more political power 
is passing into the hands of the working classes : if this 
power is not use intelligently by them, the result must be 
social disaster. 

I 

4. The hours of labour are so long that the working 
classes know practically nothing of family life, and the 
natural result is a moral decline ; when the life of worldng 
men becomes hdrd and hopeless, it is only to be expected 

104 
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that they will take to drink. The ov^i^j^tigtie of the workers 
is the greatest waste of time. 

5. Higher wages can only be paid if the output is increased. 
When long hours are worked the*'ca" canny*'«3rstem usually 
creeps in. This evil principle, so long discarded in the 
U.S.A., is one of the severest blights upon our industry. 
When the hours of labour .are reduced, it is found that the 
work is done in quite a different spirit, with the result that 
output increa^ and with the output come increased 
, wages. The theories of some political economists have 
led them to expect a decrease of wages and a failing market 
from shorter hours, but facts all testify against them. 

6. When competition is left to itself the evils of over¬ 
production, the unemployed. Commercial crises and panics 
result,—^the short-hotq^ system suppfies a remedy, and is 
generally acknowledged by an ever-increasing number of 
economists to be an economic necessity. 

7. The general contentions of those in favour of reducing 
the hours of the working day are proved by the great fact 
that British commerce has increased by leaps and bounds 
rince the introduction of restrictions upon labour such as 
the Factory Acts and the like. Woeful predictions were 
made when these Acts were passed, yet the result has been 
for the good of the community. 

8. No one who is familiar with the sterling worth of 
many of our working men—our Northumb^land miners 

or the weavers of Yorkshire and Lancashire—^will con- 

• 

tend that the effect of shorter hours can be anything but 
favourable. In any .case workmen cannot be taught*lo 
use leisure rightly as long as they have no leisure to use. 
What we should strive for is a real adult education and 
this can only be made possible by shorter hours. 

g. If the law does not step in and secure this reform, 
then the men themselves will obtain it by means of 
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combinations and strikes, which are disastious, to the 
community. 

10. If it is asked, Why should a man be prevented 
from working as long as he likes ? the answer ist^t no 
one wishes to prevent him, so long as his action does 
not compel others to work longer than they like. Modem 
industrial legislation is not tyranny, but the will of the 
people taking effect to prevent the tyranny of individual 
selfishness. 

NO 

1. A limitation in the hours of the working day^would 

produce worse evils than those it pretends to cure. There 
would be a loss of liberty both on the part of employers and 
employed, for which even a better physical condition ^uld 
be no compensation. ^ 

2. A decrease in the hours of labour can only mean a 
fall in the amount of wages and a decrease of the output 
of factories, with a consequent further stagnation of trade. 

3. Sentimental arguments cannot 'be allowed to weigh 
against the fact that if we reduce the hours of labour 
by Act of Parliament, then we should be in an unfavouraUe 
condition compared to those, nations who would not follow 
our example. 

4. The growing power of the working classes is a grave 
political danger, and if more leisure were given them, then 
their mischievous political influence would only be in-, 
creased, and society would be convulsed by socialistic 
agitation. 

5. If the working classes had more leisure they would ‘ 

drink the more; often the only thing that now saves' 
them is the necessity for hard work. V 

6. Competition has produced our present con^er^M 
supremacy, and the condition of our further pr6grw$ ks 
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the! tin^tered working of this same individual competition. 
AE grandmotherly legislation only stands in the way of 

7. prevention of some of the worst forms of factory 
tyranny was a §pod thing, but that does not mean that 
We shoqld push matters to an extreme, and reduce the hours 
of the working day. Taken at its best, this proposal is 
wholly inadequate as a reform, for socialists see that it is 
only part of a larger movement, and by itself cannot meet 
the evils of the social condition of the masses. It is 
plain, therefore, that this movement is only the thin end of 
the we%e^ and should be resisted by all who are dismayed 
at the ^bspect of an imminent socialism. 

8. *' We must remember the prevalent fallacy that the 
limitation of labour raises its price, and transfers some of 
the filster's profits to the workman’s pockets. To lessen 
the day’s la^ur by one hour is to lessen the supply of 
labour by one-ninth or one-tenth part, and to the same 
extent to waste the efficiency of all machinery, and of the 
fixed capital connected therewith.” (Jevohs’ The State 
in Relation to Labour, pp. 65-<66.) 

9. It is a good rule that the law should not help those 
who can help themselves. The Factory Acts in relation 
to women and children were good, because they are 
physically inferior and unable to protect themselves, but 
any interference by Parliament in the hours of adult male 
labour is unnecessary and even dangerous as a precedent. 

10. Any enterprising and capable man in any line of 
life raises the standard for the rest, and has influence in 
making the work of his class harder; but for this reason are 
w6*lo put a^check upon enti^prise and hard work ? This 
agitation is a specimen of much similar agitation which has 
for itb object the reducing of the capable and willing men to 
the level of the incapable and the idle. 
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DOES THE MODERN STATE NEED A 
.FIGUREHEAD 


NO 

1. liiiigship is one of the oldest institutions ii^ the world. 
As long as Kings were chosen for personal valour or elected 
for personal merit, there was a very important function 
for litiem to fulfil; but now through the mistakes and 
cruelties of tyrants in the past the functions of the King 
have become so restricted that he is little more than a 
national figurehead, and it is not worth a modem nation's 
while to maintain so costly an ornament. 

2. To avoid the danger of rival claimants for the crown 
and civil war, it has been found necessary to make the high 
office hereditary. The consequence is that in most royal 
houses degeneracy sets in, and the figurehead ceases to be 
even an ornament. 

3. Among the masses of the people there is a slumbering 
JealQusy of the royal prerogative. Under the reign of a 
good king this hardly finds any expression at all, but as the 
office is hereditary there is no guarantee that future kings 
will be good kings. The very existence then of the office 
brings with it the possibility of serious social unrest so soon 
as the occupant of the throne is not a worthy one. 

4. ^vemment for the people and by the people is becom¬ 
ing more and more a fact in modem democratic nations 

loe 8 
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and kingship is undoubtedly an anachronism, a survival; 
the real purpose of which has long faded away. 

5. The United States of America and France show that 
kings are not at all necessary to the well-bdng< of modem 
states. A king has no place in a republic and a limited 
monarchy is merely a republican form of government in 
which an artificial place for a king has been devised by 
making the constitution needlessly complicated. 

YES 

1. Though the^powers of the King are somewhat vague, 
they are generally understood to be three:—^the right to 
be consulted, the right to encourage and the right to warn. 
These three powers are very important, because no minister 
canneglect the King’s influence in view of his exalted station. 

2. Ministers come and go, but there is no resignation 
for the King; thus it often happens that the King has 
extensive experience in the practical working of the govern* 
ment of the country, whi^ makes his advice extremely 
valuable. He is far horn being a mere figurehead, but 
on the contrary is in a position to exercise one of the most 
important functions in the national life. 

3. Queen Victoria brought about a great change in the 
attitude of the people to the Crown. Edward VII was 
perhaps the most popular sovereign we ever had and 
George V has rallied the entire nation round him by his 
self-efiacing labours during the war. The Crown is noV^ 
the real bond of union for the Empire. 

4. The King is the head of Society and as such his influence 
is dominant. Where the Royal Family set a hifi^ and 
good example the effect is very beneficial. The King is 
expected to patronize with Judgment art, literature, sdeoce 
and the stage. He is the head of great movements for the 
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kiproveiD^t oi the lot of the peojde. At present anyway 
the King's people are all for the people's King. 

5. Both in France and in the U.S.A. it is often felt to 
be a great/weakness that there is no permanent national 
representative. The King often has had the most happy 
infinence on our foreign relations. When Edward VII 
came to the throne we were very coldly regarded in most 
of the countries of Europe on account of the South African 
war. He made a series of visits and the whole situation 
changed. The entente with France was restored. All 
arrangements were of course carried out by the ministers^ 
but the courtesies of the King paved the way. A limited 
monasehy prevents the kingly power from being abused, 
and yet gives full scope for its proper and beneficent 
exercise. 
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OUGHT COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS TO 
BE ABOLISHED ? 


NO 

X. Under the competitive system the best man gets the 
prize, or the post, while every man has an equal chance; 
thus all the abuses of nepotism are done away v^h. 

2. It is the only practical mean^of testing results both 
as regards the teaching and the learning. 

3. Competition is the^life of all trades and professions, 
and the survival of the fittest is the law of the world. There 
is as much need for this stimulus in school as in business. 

4. Free competition is the only means by which an 
obscure man can rise« 

5. If the examination is conducted with care, the ex-, 
aminers can make sure they are getting the man with the 
particular qualification they require, and this is very 
desirable in the case of Government service. 

6. By experience it is found that those do best in com¬ 
petitive examinations who do not overwork, so the effect 
cannot really be described as unhealthy. 

YES 

1. Experience proves that it is not the best educated, but 
the best crammed man who succeeds in competitive >■ 
examinations. 

2 . Some system of probation would be preferable, and 
much more certain and satisfactory in its results. 

112 
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3. Hie competitive examination system trains only the 
int Aectual powers, and not the physical or moral. Exami¬ 
nations are but poor tests of Judgment, discretion, temper, 
trustworthiness, self-control and sagacity; yet these are 
better things than mere learning. 

4. Many of the best minds mature slowly, and examina¬ 
tions fail to make room for these men. 

5. It is always found in experience that these examina¬ 
tions have a strong tendency to overstrain the competitors, 
and permanently to injure their health and usefulness. 

6. A striking number of the men who have done great 
deeds, mental, moral and physical, were notoriously feeble 
in examinations, which are merely tests of how much the 
mind can retain; not at all of what it can produce. 
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SHOULD THE HOUSE OF LORDS BE 
REFORMED ? 


NO 

1. The House of Lords was not made : it grew as a useful 
check on the democratic, law-making Commons. Tkough 
the position is undoubtedly full of anomalies, as a mattet 
of fact the influence of this second chamber is sklutary on 
the whole and should not be interfered with. 

2. "" The House of Lords has the influence which belongs 
to wealth, to high rank and ancient lineage, to landed 
property, to ideas and sentiments, which have been inter¬ 
woven into the texture of English society, and to traditions, 
and usages, and habits of mind, which are the growth of 
ages .’—Sidney Low. 

3. A popular assembly is apt to be carried away by emo¬ 
tions, or by spasms of zeal, constructive or destructive, 
and the House of Lords applies a useful, restraining ^und. 

4. The House of Lords secures further time for reflection 
before proposed legislation becomes actual law. In 1893 ^ 
when the Commons passed the Home Rule Bill and the 
Lords threw it out, they were right, because the question 
had not been properly tested in the election. On tha$ 
occasion at least the Lords saved the country from a grave 
mistake. 

5. ” In the domain of private legislation the work done 
by the House of Lords is of extreme importance.” Private 
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bills are in their initial stages divided between the two 
Houses. The Committees of the Lords compare very favour¬ 
ably with those of the Commons, and command the respect 
of the badness community. The burden of these private 
bills is on the increase and could not be transacted if left 
to the Commons alone. 

6. A question is'often not thoroughly debated in the Com¬ 
mons on account of the tremendous pressure of business, 
but in the Lords the procedure is more elastic and points 
of view emerge which had been unconsidered in the Com¬ 
mons. On the whole, therefore, it would be a great mistake 
to tamper with a time-honoured institution whose practi¬ 
cal usefulness has been ^o fully demonstrated. ., 

YES 

1. The House of Lords is an obsolete relic of the past. 
In a democracy legislation is so slow and often so far behind 
the enlightened thought of the day that it is intolerable 
that it should be further delayed and hampered by the 
Lords. 

2. The House of Lords by the very nature of its composi¬ 
tion is reactionary. It voices the opinions of one class only 
—^the aristocracy. The British nation is. however, a 
democracy.' It is intolerable, therefore, that a democracy 
should have its legislation thrown out at the caprice of 
wealth,, rank and privilege. 

3. The only real safeguard against hasty legislation is the 
opposition in the Commons and the possibility of an alter¬ 
native government. The Lords cannot prevent reform or 
even revolution if the electorate is really in earnest and 
the ministry determined to carry out its wishes. 

4. This one instance of the Lords* effective action in 
throwing out the Home Rule Bill of 1893 is not sufficient 
to justify the institution. This bill would probably never 

I 
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have passed the Commons ii the'Opposition had not b$en 
able to rely on the Lords throvdng it out. 

5. That the machinery for dealing with private hills in 
the Commons is insufficient is no argument for the pre§erva<« 
tion of the House of Lords. The Commons want reform 
and want it badly. The whole machinery of Government 
is too slow for the needs of the Empire and one of the ffist 
steps towards hopeful reform is either to end or to mend the 
Hou^ of Lords. 

6. The House of Lords is a Conservative body. While 
a Conservative Government is in power it remain quiescent, 
but so soon as a Liberal Government is returned, th^ the 
Lords become obstructive. This one-sided veto is tyrcbmous 
and unendurable. At present a dissolute and disgraceful 
peer may vote on questions of national importance in an 
irresponsible and occasional manner. Brains and character 
are not the natural endowments of rank and birth, nor 
is political insight a necessary or even a frequentaccompani- 
ment of privilege. 
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OUGHT OUR EMPIRE TO FEDERATE ? 

¥ 

YES 

1. The colonies have at present no power to modify or 
participate in the foreign policy which may involve them 
in war. 

2. The present condition of things is inconsistenf. We 
have given them (at least, some of them) internal self-govern¬ 
ment, and with it great responsibilities; yet their fate may 
be in the hands of the voters of the United Kingdom, 
ignorant of their needs and conditions. 

3. The colonies demand fuller power in matters vitally 
affecting them. They will never be listened to till they are 
more of an integral part of the Empire. 

4. Though colonial interests are enormously important, 
they have no direct representation in the Imperial System. 

5. The one-sided federation existing at present, if not 
developed to completeness, will lead to discontent and dis¬ 
integration. 

6. In ,view of the inestimable services rendered by our 
colonies during the war, wc should do diir best to* prevent 
them having any cause for dissatisfaction. 

7. The colonies should bear part of the expense of pfo- 
tecting the Imperial interests. This can only be demanded 
when Imperial Federation has been secured. 

8. Federation is the only means of placing our Emi^e 
on a really permanent and substantial basis. 

* 9. We are fed from abroad, and within the area of the 
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Empire all that ia needed for the sustenance of life is to be 
found. Therefore a close Federation would bring about a 
very useful commercial union. 

10. Such a vast consolidation of power as the Federated 
BiitMi Empire would mean peace for all mankind. 

11. It would be the realization of a noble dream of 
brotherhood among aU the different races who own the 
sway of Britain. 

' 12. The advocates of progress, peace, self-government 
and equal rights for all subjects of the realm see that 
Imperial Federation means the development of commerce, 
a soli^ basis of peace, extension of self-government, and 
the abolition of unjust disqualifications. 

13. The prosperity attending the Roman system of coloni¬ 
zation is a case in point, and this relation of the colonies 
to the mother city was only spoiled by the vice of slavery. 

14. The severance of the connection between England 
and the U.S.A. has been a great evil to both countries, and 
has prevented that freedom of intercourse and trade which 
would have otherwise existed. 

15. Union is strength, and if the bonds uniting England 
and her colonies be not maintained, then any hostile power 
might fall upon and reduce the colonies severally, and 
then, with consolidated power, ruin the mother country. 

16. The instance of the want of initiative in Canada 
does not apply because the real cause of stagnation there has 
been the dominion of the priesthood, and not dependence 
on the mother country, and there is every sign at present 
that Canada has entered upon a career of progress, by 
devdoping her vast natural resources. 

HO 

I. It is impossible to talk of the colonies as if they were 
homogeneous, but those of them which are self-governed 
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say they want no further responsibilities. They are in 
danger of attack at present in any great war> and theywonld 
have to defend themselves. Closer federation wonld mesn 
certain implication in many quarrels with which they have 
nothing to do. 

2. The free self-governing colonies would prefer to work 
out for themselves schemes for securing additional power 
in those directions where they are now inconveniently 
fettered. 

3. The present lo3^1ty of such colonies as Canada and 
Australia is owing to the fact that there is no strong pres¬ 
sure of union felt. This loose union, founded on senti¬ 
ment and affection, and never too obvious, suits^ their 
temper and satisfies them. Were the bonds to be tight¬ 
ened, they would become restive, and would break loose 
altogether. 

4. The funds of the colonies are required for the develop¬ 
ment of their own resources. 

5. Colonies will never pay taxes to be expended beyond 
their own borders. 

6. The scheme is an impossible one. No federation, 
however close, could ever make a unit of such a hetero¬ 
geneous mass of different races, religions, opinions, interests, 
ideals, aud stages of civilization. 

7. The true colonial policy is to help the colonies to help 
themselves, not to keep them in leading strings longer than 
is necessary; to claim respect rather than obedi^ce from. 
them when they have reached their majority, and to make 
the tie of relationship as light as possible. 

8. The scheme, so far as it is a serious one, is purely - 
commercial. On the part of many of its advocates it ^' 
an ingenious attempt to overthrow Free Trade by 
establishment of a strong commercial union between Brits^' 
and her colonies. 
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9. It panders to the British love of power and domina¬ 
tion. Jingoism has already be^ a source of danger to the 
worid^s peace^ and the dose federation of the British 
colonies for. defensive purposes, or from motives of Im¬ 
perial pride, would not be a step towards the Federation 
of the World.” 

10, xz^ 12, Fast experience should teach us that the idea 
is merely Utopian, and the only practical result of pressing 
it must be the irritation and even the alienation of the 
colonies. 

X3. Permanent connection with the mother country tends 
to retsird the development of a colony by depriving it of 
the iniAgorating feeling of independence and self-reliance. 
The Greek plan of independent colonies met with much 
better success, e.g, the Ionian settlements, Miletus, Lycia, 
and ^gina. (See also the effects of Phoenician coloniza¬ 
tion in Hippo, Utica, and Carthage.) The case of Rome 
shows that the direct result of her system was the tyranny 
of an odious oligarchy over a half-subdued barbarism. This 
tyranny was thought to be permanent, but the forces of 
Nature broke it. 

14. In the case of the U.S.A. the desire to make the 
bond of union extend to the* matter of taxes produced a 
revolution. Had England not been so bent on maintaining 
a mischievous control, the two countries would not have 
been estranged. The want of initiative of Canada, con¬ 
trasted with the enterprise of the U.S.A., shows how much 
better it is that the connection should not be permanent. 

15. We find that the dose connection between colonies 
and mother country entails the whole (or nearly so) of the 
Imperial defence upon the mother country, and in the case 
of war, the necessity of defending the colonies would greatly 
hamper the mother country. 

x6. The colonies of Spain in South America have re- 
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voited; also see the case of the colonies of Holland and 
France in Canada and in India, also colonies of Genoa, 
Venice, and Portugal. 
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ARE THE LANDED GENTRY WORTH 
PRESERVING ? 


YES 

1. The tendency is for the land to pass into the hands 
of a few wealthy proprietors, and this tendency is good, 
for the*occupiers of land are always better off under a large 
proprietor than under a small one, because a smaller pro¬ 
portion of the income has to go to the maintenance of a 
household, and is available for the improvement of the 
estate. A large proprietor is much more likely to take 
a real family interest in the estate. 

2. We cannot get on without a strong band of men 
thoroughly patriotic, because they have much to lose, with 
time, energy and will to interest themselves in the afkdrs of 
the nation, and we find this class in the landed gentry.' 
We see what misery France is suffering for want of this 
class, and how Spain has degenerated along with her 
ancient families—the Mendozas, Toledos, etc. 

3. If we look back upon our own history, we see that 
piany of our finest citizens have been among the landed 
gentry. 

4. Respect for the past and reverence for forefathers was 
a ccmspicuous Roman virtud, and one which largely con¬ 
tributed to the stability of their empire: it is a virtue we 
should do^Well to cultivate. 

5. Members of this class have often headed the party of 
progress. 
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' 6. If it were not for the landed gentry* socialism would 
make such rapid progress that revolutionary measures 
would be passed before the mind of the nation was ready, 
with the inevitable result of loss of stability to the Govem- 
nvent and even of anarchy. 

7. l^ucation and genersd reform theories are carried 
e^r^es by modem faddists, and it is well that there should 
be a class in the country to hold these enthusiasts in checks 

NO 

1. The landlord is often a direct oppressor: the'm(H:e 

money he ha^, the more he wants, and he lives to squeeze 
his tenants. * 

2. The argument from France and Spain does not apjdy, 
nor the argument from our own past, for in thobe oldlimes 
the landed gentry used to live upon the land, but now they 
congregate in cities, and thus, having no real root in the 
country, must wither. 

3. As a rule the landed gentry do not realize their 
responsibility to the people under their control, and wealth 
and ease degenerate them into mere pleasure>seekers. 

4. That our politicians should be mainly recruited from 
the landed gentry is an evil, for they are thus able to make 
the law to suit themselves, and there is little chance for the 
poor, as litigation is so expensive that justice has become 
a luxury. 

5. These were exceptions, and do not show that there is 
any real sympathy between the landed gentry as a body 
and the party of progress. 

^ 6. The landed gentry keep up in the mind tho 

^slow-dying precedents of the Feudal Syst^', and they 
hinder the progress of the democratic ideal tov^ds whi^ 
the heart of the nation is so uneasily struggling, 
landed gentry stand for the inequality of menHthat pEln*> 
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ciple which holds the great mass of the people in the hope¬ 
less bondage of a dsste system, and elevates a few by virtue 
of the accident of their birth to a privileged position. 

7. The landed gentry have been the great opponents of 
the education of the peofde, and with the Church have 
liggiven to keep the people “ in that sphere of life in which 
God has placed them," which is merely a convenient ^use 
for exploiting their labour. 

t 
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ARE PHANTASMS OF THE DEAD REAL OR 

IMAGINARY ? 


• REAL 

1. All ov a- the world to-day»in Europe, Asia, Africa and 
North and South America there are countless beli^ers in 
the realities of these phantasms. This belief too can be 
traced back to the dawn of history: it appears in ancient 
Egypt, India, Persia and Babylonia. Among ancient 
Hebrews, Greeks and Romans the same belief prevailed. 
In ^te of all the savage persecutions of the Mddle Ages 
this deep-rooted conviction survived. In all these innumer¬ 
able cases of alleged phantom appearances we find a striking 
resemblance to the phenomena of the modem seance. 
Where a belief is so universal both as regards space and 
time, we are driven to the conclusion that there must be 
objective phenomena to account for it and to sustain it. 

2. The very large number of cases of phantom appear¬ 
ances collected by the painstaking labour of the Psychical 
Research Society, although often not quite convincing 
individually, are in the mass overwhelming. To dismiss 
all these cases as explainable by hallucination or nervous 

ji^jderangement strains the credulity of the impartial nund 
far more than to accept the plain condusion that in many 
cases at least a “ real ” phantom was seen. 

3. Our senses are limited in their perceptivity, we 
know that there are sounds we cannot hear and hgbt we 
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cannot see (beyond the red and beyond the violet rays). 
Why then should there be any difficulty in believing that 
real beings may e^t though for the most part invisible 
to us—and if they exist, is it not natural to suppose, in 
view of the fficts, that they sometimes find conditions so 
lllvourable that they are able to make themselves visible, 
at least partially ? “ 

4. The phenomena of materialization ” occur so' dRn 

in modem stance rooms, where every possibility of fraud 
has been carefully eliminated, that to deny them has now 
become tantamount to shutting one's eyes wilfully to'Hhe 
facts of the case. ^ 

5. When the keen intelligence and high character of the 
men who are seriously pursuing this inquiry are duly con¬ 
sidered, is it more likely that they are all studiously engaged 
in deceiving themselves, or that their opponents who 
simply refuse to investigate the facts, are unscientific 
dogmatists ? 

6. As long as'these phantoms were supposed to be “ super¬ 
natural there was a case for those who refused even to 
consider the subject: but this view has completely passed 
away now. We see that these phantoms, though appearing 
and disappearing in a way unknown to us, are nevertheless 
obeying i^xed laws of nature, which we do not fully grasp, 
but of which we are beginning to get some rational idea. 
Superstitious fear is being rapidly banished from this 
^question and scientific inquiry is taking its place. 

7. If we hold that there is a distinction between soul and 
body, then there is nothing irrational in our believing in 
what is called the ''thought-body." All the cases ^ 
apparitions become intelligible if we accept the possibility 
of the existence of this thought-body, which also explains* 
those extraordinary cases of mistaken identity and^ 

doubles.*' 
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8. It is a curious fact that phantasms hav^lbeen frequently 
observed by dogs and horses, who have exhiUted th^ 
feelings of terror or joy in the most unmistakable manner*^ 
This proves that the particular phantom qid not only exist 
in the fancy of the human being. 

9. Photography decides the question, for these pfaaatonill^ 
have 1 >een photographed. It is idle to say that all these 
ph^ographs are frauds, and to maintain that even train^ 
scientists taking every possible precaution are still not to 
be trusted. Some of these photographs any way must be 
genuine and that is quite sufficient.to establish the reality 
of these phantoms. 

10^^' Haunted houses furnish the most ancient, th6 most 
widely 'diffused, and the least contestable records of the 
autonomous, volitional, and persistent activity of the 
departed."—C. Lombroso. 

IMAGINARY 

1. ^he permanence or universality of any belief is no 
indication of its truth, else many contradictory beliefs 
would be at the same time true. These persistent ghost 
stories merely point to the constant presence and activity 
of the Imagination in man. 

2. When strict tests are applied, then this great mass of 
facts shrinks to a comparatively few inexplicable cases, and 
these are not sufficiently clear or frequent to enable us to 
conclude that these phantasms have any objective reality. 

3. We have come to see that the world is governed by 

definite, ascertainable laws, and that we can have no clear 
knowledge of what is supernatural. Phantasms are beyond - 
*^0 reach of science, and we can never know whether 
exist or not*. The safest working assumption seems to bei, 
however, that they are imaginary. '^ . ^ 

4. The tricks of so many " mediums " have been expos^ 
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that very great caution is required before any of these 
alleged materializations can be credited. All the pheno- 
df modem stances can be reproduced by good 
oen^irors without difficulty. 

5. It is possible for men to believe anything if they set 
^eir minds to it« and when even the wisest][of men have in 

the past held strange and now exploded fancies, there i|^no 
pa^icular reason why we should believe in phantasms 
because some wise men of the day believe in them. 

6. Read sdentific^quiry can only begin when there are 
actual fficts to be dealt with. It is not worth while for 
science to inquire how these stance tricks are engineered. 
As lofg as the alleged facts are as nebulous as the aBeged 
phantoms, sensible men will reserve their judgment and 
leave investigation oL these strange sittings in darkened 
rooms-to faddists. 

7. All theories of a thought>body or an astral-body are 
mere speculations, and science shows us that if* we wish to 
arrive at any truth we must keep our natural tendency to 
speculate under severe control, and confine ourselves to the 
verifiable facts of nature. If we follow this teaching of 
science and common sense, we must be very sceptical of 
the existence of these phantasms. 

8. We can argue nothing from the lower animals, because 
we know so little about them. We know their structure, 
but we know not even whether they can think or not. 
JBvidence on this line can count for nothing. 

9. The subject of ghost photography is hardly capable 
of thorough tests, because it is practically impossible to 
make sure that any given plate has not by accident receiv^ 
some dim .image before being used in the camera. What 
is supposed to be the photo of a ghost is probably the dim 
photo of a person of flesh and blood which got on to the 
glate by accident. 
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;o. Haunted houses are more suitable for treatment by 
novelists than as subjects of serious inquiry. The very 
fact that this argument is advanced at all ^ws to wUat 
straits the advocates for these supposed phantoms are 
reduced. 
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PARTY GOVERNMENT—IS IT A USEFUL OR 
MISCHIEVOUS SYSTEM ? 

USEFUL . 

1. This system has been developed as the result of the 
whole *history of our country, and ought therefore to be 
carefully preserved. 

2. It is the best practical system for us, insuring as it 
does that every measure shall be adequately discussed before 
passing into law. 

3. Coalition Governments have alwa}^ been failures 
except in certain times of national crisis. 

4. It introduces discipline into the debates by discour¬ 
aging cranks, and does much to prevent that extreme self- 
assertion which gives rise to so many parties in France. 
Individual liberty in excess simply means anarchy. Some 
sort of discipline is as necessary in Parliament as it is on 
board ship, or in the army. 

5. It tends to interest the people iir politics without un- 
pecessarily. distracting and confusing their minds. 

MISCHIEVOUS 

1. It is fatal to independence of judgment, leading men 
to vote more because they belong to a certain party than 
because they approve the principle of a measure. 

2. Loyalty to party is^apt to become the great guiding 
{xinciple for the majority of the mejnbers of Parliament, 
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and this is but a poor substitute for loyalty to conviction. 

3. No consistent and far-sighted policy is possible, and 
so statesmen are apt to adopt a hand-to-moiith policy 
suited to the needs of the hour and the neces^ty of vot^ 
catching. 

4. It has a tendency to make both politicians and the 
public narrow-minded, bigoted, unpatriotic, susjHcious, 
violent and uncharitable. 

5. It springs from a false notion of freedom which makes 
the Government unstable and the ministers timorous. 

6. The effect of it is that the rauntryis governed by a 

narrow oligarchy of wealthy families. 

- * 
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OUGHT WE TO SUBMIT TO THE TYRANNY 
OF CONVENTION ? 


. NO 

1. II people had always submitted to convention in the 
past, we should still be wearing trunk hose and trinolines ; 
there would iiave been no reformation and little progress. 

2. If we go into details we see that in religion, science, 
art, philosophy and literature progress has been brought 
about by a^ive resistance to the conventions of the day. 

3. There is a difference between what is essentially 
annoying to society, such as untidy clothing, dirty boots 
and loud talking, and what is annoying only because of 
some convention or custom, such as the refusal to wear 
gloves, or a tall hat, or a high collar. This distinction is 
real and easily applicable, and keeps the intelligent reformer 
from the abuse of his liberty. 

4. The party of order are perpetually imprisoning them¬ 
selves in conventional dungeons of their own building, and 
it is the plain duty of the innovator to persevere in the 
endeavour to free himself and them. 

5. The tyranny of convention is as severe as any other 
tyranny, not in any particular case, but in the sum total of 
its restrictions. It causes immense extravagance, and at 
the same time a decrease in the amount of social inter* 
course, because it has made it the custom to give large, 
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infrequent and tedious entertamments instead of small, 
frequent and lively ones. The result is that Just those who 
need it most are driven from society and real social 
pleasure in degenerating surroundings; in short, lives 
are worn out in the service of etiquette, and pleasure freezes 
under its icy breath. The need of strenuous reform, there¬ 
fore, and of stout resistance, is plain, for many social con¬ 
ventions must take rank among the crowned follies of the 
world. 


YES 

> ' 

1. If this principle were once generally admitted, it 
would bring in the reign of cranks and faddists, and tend 
to the utter confusion of society. 

2. Custom is alwa3rs changing, and there is no such 
thing as a fixed custom. It is well that established cus¬ 
toms should die slowly, in order that reforms may be 
adequately tested before being adopted. 

3. There are a great number of unwritten customs of 
society which, though apparently trifling in themselves, 
yet are very useful in keeping up the refinement and polite¬ 
ness necessary to a civilized community. No one can esti¬ 
mate the beneficent effect of these little politenesses and 
mutual considerations which society exacts, 

4. It is not wise for the reformer to resist the conven¬ 
tions of society, because if he does so he gets the reputation 
of being a crank, and his opinion on serious matters does 
not receive the weight it otherwise would. 

5. If a man is to be allowed to offend one canon of 
accepted taste, why not all ? The line can be drawn no¬ 
where short of a relapse into irresponsible barbarism. 
When a pian breaks through forms, he is only asserting his 
own selfish wish against the well-understood preference of 
the majority of his fellow-men. Even if he disapprove of 
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the custom, he should stiU make some effort to conform, in 
order to avoid the danger of being both unjust and un¬ 
generous. 
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REINCARNATION 


FOR 

z. Three main hypotheses have been advanced to explain 
the riddle of life and death, {a) The materialistic theory, 
which though almost universal for a time is now being 
abandoned even by scientists themselves. (6) Thetheologi- 
cal theory that each person is a new creation at birth whose 
fate for eternity is decided by the infinitesimal span of one 
mortal life. The unsatisfactoriness of this doctrine is 
becoming more manifest every day. (c) The theory of 
re-birth, which teaches repeated embodiment in gradually 
improving vehicles. This last doctrine is in accordance 
with the evolution and phenomena ol. nature. The trees 
and flowers die every winter to be re-born every spring* 
Men sink into unconsciousness every night to awake 
rejuvenated each morning. The law of cyclic re-birth is 
universal. 

2. The law of reincarnation with its companion law of 
consequence or " karma *’ is the-only ethically sound one« 
for it alone can explain the inequalities of the human lot. 
It is manifestly unjust to demand the same achievement 
from men bom with extremely differing opportunitii^ ; but 
if our present opportunity depends on our past aiction aid 
each incarnation is only a stage in an infinite progr^, 
then many of the deepest problems of life become 
bensible, 
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3. Genius is not hereditary and is inexplicable on any 
other th^ry than that of reincarnation. Everything.nmst 
have an adequate car^: what then is the cau^ of genius 
dr exiC^ptidDhl talent ? It can only come as the result of 
patient labour in previous incarnations. 

4. Rehicamatlon is no new doctrine of a ** fancy religion/* 
but has been held from the very earliest times by the most 
advanced thinkers of every age, in the ancient East, in 
Egypt, in Greecexfmd Rome, through the middle ages, 

, down to the present time. Transmigration of souls is merely 
a popular debasement of this doctrine, arising from a 
grotesque misunderstanding of its real significance. Rein¬ 
carnation has generally formed part of the esoteric doctrine 
of'the religions. It was seldom openly taught*, because 
the people were not sufficiently educated to understand its 
significance. There is good ground for thinking that it 
formed an important part of Christ's private teaching and 
that it only dropped out of official Christian theology on 
account of the incessant theological bickerings over less 
essential doctrines. 

5. That we do not remember our past incarnations is no 
argument against this doctrine, for we do not remember 
our earliest childhood, yet it has had its inevitable effect 
upon our whole career. We cannot recall the details of 
how we learned to walk, or write or calculate or read, yet 
every hour spent in acquiring these arts has told on our 
present proficiency. In the same way,'though we cannot 
remember our past lives, yet we should not be what we arq. 
if we had not lived them. 

AGAINST 

X. This doctrine is a purely speculative one. There are 
no facts to sustain it, and it is in itself highly improb¬ 
able, in fact a grotesque nightmare. 
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2. We are not discussing the ethical soundness of this 
theory, but simply whether it is true or not. If humanity 
has been advancing by repeated incarnations," then we 
should see a great improvement in intellect and mbrals, 
but there is Httle sign of it. "Tt is doubtful whether we 
have reaUy advanced from the time of Socrates and Plato, 
or from that of the authors of the Maha-Bharata "— Dr, 
Alfred Russel Wallace. 

' 3. The qualities of mind and soul are entirdy hereditary. 
Children derive their peculiarities from their parents, grand¬ 
parents and great grand-parents in ever lessening propor- 
*tion. This has been traced so often as to have become al¬ 
most an established law of nature. Exactly how geniuses 
are produced we do not know, but we find that they always 
appear in a family whose hereditary influences were in some 
way favourable. 

4. Arguments founded on the length of time any theory 
has been held or on the number of people who have main¬ 
tained it, lack validity, for the falsest doctrines have often 
been long maintained and widdy hdd, e.g. that the earth 
was flat, and the like. There is no evidence that rdncar- 
nation ever formed part of Christ's teaching. This is a 
specimen of the sort of vague supposition on which the 
whole argument is built up. 

5. That we have not the faintest memory of these alleged 
past lives is condusive against the thediry. We do not ask 
that we should remember all the details, but we should have 
at least some reminiscence. This total break in conscious¬ 
ness destroys the theory, for it is not possible that we 
should benefit from experiences that we do not know we 
have had. Continuity of consdousness is necessary to 
personality. 
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SHOULD HOSPITALS BE MAINTAINED AlCD 
MANAGED BY THE STATE i 


YES 

1. Charity is a very uncertain source of income nowa- 
da3rs, when benevolent men have so little money to spare 
and the greedy absorb so much. Voluntary subscriptions 
are also inadequate, for it is estimated that there is Hospital 
Service a^^ilable for only twenty to fifty per cent, of the 
people who require it. 

2. The abuses which now go on, such as the undue 
experiment upon patients, overcrowding and the waste 
of money in careless administration, would be rectified. 

3. The State would manage the hospitals in such a way 
that much of the stigma of charity would be removed. 

4. It would tend to increase their efficiency and to pre¬ 
vent well-to-do people getting advice and medicine for 
nothing. 

5. Even though the doctors might have to be paid, that 
would be better than allowing the hospitals to be, as at 
present, mainly institutions for the teaching of medicifiief 
and only secondarily for the relief of suffering. 

NO ' 

I. The calling forth of private charity is a good thing, 
and if \his channel were dried up, it would be to the loss 
of the State. 
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2. State management would be more expensive, intro¬ 
ducing as it would all the evils of officialism and red-tape. 

3. Wh are getting into the way of putting everything 
upon the State to the loss on the part of the whole people 
of individual energy, resource and independence. 

4. If hospitals are to be maintained'out of the rates, 
they will not be able to refuse patients, as at present, and 
the well-toHlo will escape their doctors’ fees even more 
frequently. 

5. The doctors would no longer give their services gratis 
but would have to be paid, which would greatly increase 
the esepenses of management. 

6. The public is oiily too ready to listen to genesal charges 
against the hos|xtals without demanding any proof. 
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OUGHT WE TO GRANT SELF-GOVERNMENT 

TO INDIA ? , " 

YES 

1. We are attempting to govern the natives of Lidia* 
whose whole habits of thought are mdely different from 
ours. The only way to govern successfully under these 
circumstances would be to give absolute discretion to 
Europeans on the spot thoroughly acquainted with the 
nature of the natives ; but instead of doing this, we con¬ 
sider it wise to appoint over the head of the vicerq^ a 
minister at home who knows nothing of the subject. 

2. The result of our policy is that we are tr3dng to impose 
our ideas upon the natives without due regard to their ideas, 
and we, who are supposed to represent freedom, are thus 
guilty of the greatest tyranny. 

3. An intelligent despotism of informed opinion on the 
spot might be useful and good for the natives, but we con¬ 
tinue a despotism of uninformed and ever-changing popular 
opinion which the party in power represents for the time* 
India is thus often turned into a playground for faddists 
and cranks, and the natives suffer the tyranny of our unin¬ 
formed zeal. 

4. Our policy should therefore be gradually to Mih 
the natives to rule themselves, and,, when they'l^cii^e 
capable, (to hand over the government to theim' 

5. *' I cannot believe that a people numbering oi|e-sb;,th 
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of the whole inhaBtants of the globe, whose aspirations 
Bave be^ noonshed from their earliest youth on the strong 
food of i&iglish liberty, can be permanently denied a voice 
ha the government of their country/'— Sir WUliam Hunier. 

.6. British taxation is a terrible drain on the resources 
of In<ha. /Why is the great principle no taxation without 
representation " not applied ? The cost of British govern¬ 
ment alone is enormous. 

7. This is no ** dismemberment of the Empire." What 
the most intelligent Indians want is that their country 
should become a self-governing unit in a federal empire of 
vdiich Great Britain will be the centre. There is no 
doubt about the great strength of this national movement, 
which has now purged itself of the excesses provoked by 
oppression and is determined to win freedom. 

8. The Indian is only demanding for himself in India 
the very thing the Englishman has always demanded in 

' !||j|igland. Does the colour of his skin necessarily make the 
Indian a thrall ? Is it not the English " angle of vision " 
that is at fault here? 

9. " India—a buttress or a peril" ; the price of loyalty 
is freedom: the penalty of tyranny is complete dismember¬ 
ment. 


NO 

1. We should endeavour to understand better the Indian 
mindrsuad should give more power and responsibility to in- 
fonped opinion. We should reform our own administration 
while attempting to reform the natives; but that is not to^ 
say that we should contemplate abandoning the country, 
which would be a suicidal and foolish policy. 

2. The very cry, " India for the Indians," is a cry of 
uninformed opinion, because experts tell us that if our 
(itrosg rule were removed, anarchy^ would be the result. 
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The most intelligent natives see so clearly the practical 
benefits of our ride thatHhey do not wish it removed. 

3. We have won India by the swords, and we ipust keep 
it by the sword if necessary, unless we are to abandon what 
wc fought for, and undo at a blow the beneficent effects 
secured by so lavish an expenditure of blood and treasure., 

4. If we were to contemplate magnanimously retiring 
from our hard-won Empire, the action would be misund^- 
stood and attributed to cowardice or to weakness. Oui; 
policy of training the natives in our own methods and ad¬ 
mitting them to posts in the Government by competitive 
examination is a thoroughly bad one, because we turn out' 
men '*with the heads of professors and the hearts of 
hares,*' who are despised by their own fellow countr3unen. 

5. From the first the people of India have been associated 
with the government in ruling the country. The govern¬ 
ment has always been very sensitive to the sentiments, 
interests and even to the prejudices of the people, 

and female infanticide were long tolerated on prina- 
ples of excessive and mistaken toleration. 

6. We have now as it were before us in that vast con¬ 
geries of peoples we call India, a long slow march in uneven 
stages through all the centuries from the fifth to the twen¬ 
tieth. "—Lord Motley. Out of 350 million inhabitants little 
more than one million have a knowledge of English or 
are an3^hing but contented and indifferent to this question. 

7. Indian unrest is localized in certain districts, the rest 
of the country is peaceful and contented. This cannot be 
called a national movement: it is merely a passing agitation 
by a party of irreconcilables. 

8. We have the strange spectacle in certain parts of 
India of a party capable of resorting to methods \^ch 
are both reactionary and revolutionary, of men who after 
prayers and sacrifices to ferocious divinities and denounce 
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the government by seditious Journalism, preaching primitive 
superstition in the very modem form of leading articles. 

Sir Alfred LydU, 

, The most important question is—^when will India be 
ripe for sdf^govemment ? England will not hold on to 
pow«r in the fajce of a really universal demand for self- 
government, but in the meantime she does not want to hand 
over the masses of the Indian people to anar(!hy and class 
exploitation. 
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IS THE DIVISION OF LABOUR NOW CARRIED 
TO HURTFUL EXCESS! 

YES 

1. Every man has varied capacities, and the modem habit 
of confining a man strictly to one definite form of activity 
cramps his whole nature and starves his life. 

2. A certain amount of specialization is necessary from 
the fact that men’s qualities are different, but this differ* 
entiation has in modem life been carried to a mischievo||p 
extreme, making men one-sided. The evil of this tendency 
is seen in the decline of art, in pessimism and degeneracy. 

3. The great triumphs of ingenuity in labour-saving 
machinery have only tended further to subdivide labour, 
until artTsans are each confined to so small a detail of pro¬ 
duction that they lose all artistic interest in their work 
and become discontented. If this process is allowed to go 
on unchecked, it will spread into all departments of life, 
until the majority of men become the hopeless slaves of. 
routine. 

4. This excessive subdivision is not in the interest of 
efficiency, as is seen by comparing modem craftsmanslup 
with ancient. A workman must have a sufiSdenily 
field to develop his interest, or else he will b^pm^ a.niieare 
machine, turning out work because he has 

because he likes it. 

M6 
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. NO 

1 ^The modem subdivi^on of labour makes men specialists, 
they develop an expertness otherwise unattainable; their 
ifodt is thus done more easily and commands higher wages. 

2. JX is the teaching of science that as development 
ad^^ces specialization of function increases.. This tendency 
cannot be successfully resisted. 

3. The scientific triumphs of the age are due to this 
subdivision, of labour. It is only by men devoting their 
whole lives to one special branch of knowledge that this 
progr^ess has been made. The present social evils cannot 
be attributed to machinery or the excessive subdivision of 
labour, but are mainly attributable to the selfishness of the 
few luxuriating upon the labour of the many. 

4. The cramping effect of increasing subdivision on 
labour is more than counterbalanced by the innumerable 
wide interests which have been brought into the^lives of all 
b^the development of popular institutions, the newspaper 
press, cheap books, general education, rapid communica¬ 
tion, the post, telegraph and the like. Life is far richer 
than it used to be, in spite of all the subdivision of labour. 
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SMALL HOLDINGS 


FOR 

1. ' The real strength of France rests on the prosperity 
of its peasant farmers. It was this prosperity of the small 
holder which enabled France to pay off in so short a time 
the crushing war indemnity of 1871. There is no reason why 
we also should not develop a strong peasant proprietor class 
by the extension of small holdings. 

2. The great success of the allotments during the war 
demonstrates the advantage of the intensive cultivatimi 
which is the result of small holdings, and which is impossible 
on a large estate. 

3. The degeneration resulting from overcrowded city 
life has been sc clearly demonstrated that it is highly desir¬ 
able to get as large a proportion of men as possible back* 
to the land, both for material and spiritual reasons. Small 
holdings are the only and the best means of achieving this 
great purpose. 

4. The small holding develops energy and independence'' 
in the peasant proprietor. If the farmer has a bad year 
he appeals to the landlord, who often stands between him 
and the consequences of his own bad management or want 
of industry, but the small-holder must stand on his own legs 
or fall. Independence and personal responsilnlity are the 
best spurs to successful ejSort. 
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5. The war has taught us the extreme danger of relying 
almost entirely on imported food. The decay of agriculture 
is a national calamity which may have decisive consequences 
in time o^war. Sn^ holdings is the best way of reviving 
agriculture and increasitag the supplies of home-grown food. 
This is the most satisfactory way also of finding suitable 
and useful employment for demobilized soldiers. 

AGAINST 

1. The conditions here are quite different from those of 
France. With us the requirements of the government 
inspectors are much more stringent,— e.g. concrete floors 
are required for dairies. The improvements demanded 
would be beyond the means of the small-holder. 

2. The tenant-farmers on large estates are all in favour 
of maintaining the present system on account of the personal 
attachment between tenant and landlord. They ‘would 
much rather work for the landlord they know than for some 
corporate body such as a County Council. 

3. The farmer requires so much capital for his agricultural 
implements and machines that he has none^to spare for 
purchasing his farm. He usually has no desire to buy his 
farm, because his rent is much fower, as a rule, than the 
interest on the money required to buy the ^d. 

4. The large proprietors are usually ready to meet their 
tenants in times of difficulty: when bad seasons come 
rents are postponed or reduced. Thus the farmer is often 
saved from inevitable bankruptcy by the consideration of 
the large proprietor. But under a system of small holdings 
nothing could save the unsuccessful from failure and in 
bad years there might be widespread misery. 

5. In order to be successful the small holding must be 
self-supporting. No scheme of small holdmgs which requires 
constant government subventions to save the proprietors 
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from ruin could maintain itself for long. Dnder our present 
system the small holding could not be made self-supporting, 
and until some more workable legislation is devised the small 
holdings plan must be regarded as practically impossible on 
any adequate scale. 
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SHOULD PARLIAMENT RESTRAIN EXCESSIVE 

LUXURY ? 

YES 

1. ‘ Wifatever a^anhas in excess of what is necessary 
for maintaining the health and comfort of lifp ^should be 
devoted in some way to the public good, and just in pro¬ 
portion as he spends this surplus upon himself in useless 
luxury -does he defraud the community. 

2. Although this is acknowledged by many as an abstract 
principle, yet it is only acted upon in very exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances, and in order to secure the working of the rule, 
society will have to take some active measures. 

3. Society has the right of protecting itself against the 
luxury of its individual members, because it is only through 
the protection afforded to them by society that the greedy 
members are able to absorb more than their share of the 
available good. 

4. Luxury is in itself directly a danger to society, as is 
witnessed by the decay of the ancient civilizations through 
the enervation of their individual members following in the 
track of luxury. If some means are not devised to check 
this evil, we can only hope to follow the path of national 
degeneratkm imtil some more healthy and virile race arises 
to supjdant us. 

$, li^ failure of the ancient sumptuary laws does not 

impJ^ that l^;islation for the restraint of luxury is impossible 
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in modem times. Some system of heavy taxation upon 
luxuries would tend to restrain their use and at the same 
time bring in a large revenue to the State.. 

6. It is idle to contend that luxury is not mischievous in 
its working, because private expenditure encourages trade. 
Money spent selfishly gives work with a resulting grati¬ 
fication to the individual, whereas money spent unselfishly 
creates just as much work, and the result is to the per¬ 
manent good of the community. If there were any v^ue 
in the argument, it would apply with equal force in favour 
of the maintenance of gambling hells, the drink traffic 
and the like. ' 

7 Ancient kings and conquerors, who sought their own 
pleasure and aggrandisement only, do not differ essentially 
from modern luxurious men, the latter deserve all the 
condemnation heaped upon the former. 

NO 

1. If this rule were carried into practice, men would not 
exert themelvcs beyond the point where their exertions 
would benefit themselves, and the result would be that 
enterprise would be checked, work would become more 
scarce, and the conditions of life harder than ever. 

2. It is impossible for society to insist upon general 
benevolence, for this is a matter for individual decision 
over which society has no control. 

3. This principle cannot be admitted without the qiost 
extensive consequences ; if society has the right of protect¬ 
ing Itself against individual luxury then also it has the right 
of protecting itself against individual malice, meanness, 
h3rpocrisy and the like. The result of the establishment of 
this theory would be a tyranny such as has never been 
witnessed before. 

4. It was not so much luxury as idleness which was the 
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ruin of undent sodety. In modem times luxury is seldom 
attainable except by the most energetic members of sodety, 
and these are just those who are best fitted to withstand its 
temptations. Even where wealth is inherited, if the in¬ 
heritor is lavish and wasteful, then there is a tendency for 
him td-sink into a lower sodal position in which this waste 
is no longer possible. In this way excessive luxui;^ corrects 
itself by the automatic working of the economic laws. 

5. Andent sumptuary laws, such as those of Rome, were 
conspicuous failures, and we have no evidence that any 
modem revival of the practice would be more successful. 

6. Lavish expenditure is not an evil altogether, for part 
of the expenditure goes directly to benefit trade. This is 
shown by the fact that when the Court goes into* mourning 
London trade suffers severely, because the expenditure of 
the wealthy is reduced. ' 

7. It is easy to denounce ancient tyrants, and to forget 
that it is through their energy and ambition that modem 
nations have grown and peace and good order have been 
made possible. The future will probably owe as much to 
our wealthy and enterprising men of to-day. 
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HAS THE INTRODUCTION OF MACHINERY 
DONE MORE, HARM THAN GOOD I 

HARM 

1. The agricultural depression can be traced to the feict 
that the extensive use of machinery on the'American wheat 
fields has brought American produce into disastrous pom- 
petition with European. When it is remembered also that 
this cheapness of American produce is not only caused by 
the increased application of machinery to agriculture, but 
also by the fact that this increased application results in a 
material reduction of the number of labourers required, 
it is clear that the total evil resulting from machinery is 
very great. 

2. In the colton industry and in printing the result of 
the increasing use of machinery is seen to be the employ¬ 
ment of fewer hands, the aggregation of immense capital 
(always necessary for setting up extensive machinery^, and 
the crushing out of small enterprises. Many of our most 
serious social e\ils have their root in the growing use^of 
machinery : the old personal relation between master and 
servant is forgotten in a gigantic mill, and the poor and the 
rich become established in hostile camps. 

3. The so-called labour-saving machines do not really 
save labour, for, says John Stuart Mill, ** Hitherto it is 
questionable if all the mechanical inventions yet madajhave 
lessened the day’s toil of any human 
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• 

4. The quality of the work done has degenerated since 

the introduction of machinery, for, though there is a great 
uniformt^ip machine-made products, there is not the excel¬ 
lence of found in the old hand-made products. 

5. The ^eW^the workman is made intolerably monoto¬ 
nous and dull by machinery. ** The constant employment 
on one sixty-fourth part of a shoe not only offers no en¬ 
couragement to mental activity, but dulls by its monotony 
the braiiis of the employ^ to such an extent that the 
power to think and reason is almost lost ” {Contemporary 
Review, 1889, p. 392). 

6. Machinery has the most desolating effect upon the 
beauty and hesilth of whole districts, e.g. the blaCk country, 
etc. 


• GOOD 

I. Machinery as applied to agriculture has made the 
resources of the'world available for the needs of the world. 
A famine in any part of the world can now be prevented 
to a large extent, the simple necessaries of life have also 
become much cheaper, and though, as tliis progress has 
^one on, men have been thrown out of employment by 
machinery, yet other fields of activity have opened up 
which more than compensate. 

2 t A considerable number of entirely new industries 
have been created by machinery, one of the most striking 
. instances of this being the vast railway enterprises of the 
world. The evil effects of macliinery as regards the rela¬ 
tion of capital and labour arc temporary, and are being 
steadily remedied (vide the Factory Acts). 

3. Ihis statement of J. S. Mill's is a gross exaggeration, 
for we see in the short-hour movement an indication of the 
fact that the labour-saving machines do ss^ve labour, and 
generally it may.be observed that the condition of the 
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working man to-day under the s^y of machinery is much 
better than it used to be in the old time. 

4. The quality of machine-made work is otiphe whole 
better than that of hand-made work, b^gjnPtilere is a 
precision about a machine not to be; att^jpld i)y the best 
workman. The mathematical regulaiit|^, perfection of con¬ 
trol, and high speed found in machines produce a quality 
of work which makes reverting to old conditions out of the 
question. 

5. This is a temporary condition, for as machinery be¬ 
comes more perfected, one man will be able to supervise 
a larger number of machines, and his work will become 
more interesting and less exacting. It is to be hoped that 
the time may come when machinery will be made to do all 
the unintellectual work of the world. 

6. This is a purely sentimental objection to machinery, 
and is being removed as electricity replaces steam as a 
motive power. 
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ARE MODERN CHRISTIAN MISSIONS A 

FAILURE ? 


NO 

1. We have only a comparatively short period of Chris¬ 
tian enterprise upon which to pass an opinion. When this 
period is attentively considered, it will become manifest 
that Christians of this century have succeeded almost as 
well as.Kristians of the first century in missionary enter¬ 
prise. 

2. It may be objected that the majority of the converts 
are poor and of no political or social influence, but this 
was equally true of the converts of the first century. It is 
characteristic of Christianity at its best that it comes “ with 
good tidings to the poor. ’' It is to be noted, also, that when 
these degraded people adopt Christianity they at once 
improve in moral character, and consequently begin to rise. 

3. 'The success of Christian missions, is fully manifested 
in the effect produced upon the consideration in which 
women are held. Wherever Christianity makes its way, 
there women are in process of taking their just place in the 
esteem of men. 

4. Some of the most eminent officials in India, such as 
Ijord Lawrence, Sir Bartle Frere, and Sir Richard Temple, 
have testified to the success of Christian missions. Other 
witnesses are also quoted, e.g. General Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
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Sir Donald McLeod, Lord Naper and Ettrick, Sir W. W. 
Hunter (statistical department). \ 

5. The excellence of the Buddhist literatim gives Ho 
idea of the religion in its practical result8 ^j||b ed as a 
practice, Buddhism is a failure, and wher||^p|RSiiity sup¬ 
plants it, at once a higher standard of o(TOUCt«appears. 

6. Christianity may have departed to some extent from 
its primitive beauty ^d simplicity at home, but the vd^ 
idea of missionary enterprise is characteristic of Christianity 
at its purest, and the success of Christian missions is not 
only assured in itself by the very[^nature of their message, 
but carries with it the promise of reform at home. 

7. The people to whom the missionaries go are sunk in 
ignorance, lethargy, and misery. Only a few of them know 
of the best parts of their own religion, and they are conse¬ 
quently the victims of every kind of superstition. Nothing 
but Christianity can rouse them, and the extraordinary 
success of its missions justifies the appeal for more energy 
and money for this great work. 


YES 

1. It is impossible to obtain trustworthy statistics, for no 
two authorities agree. Arguments based upon the conver¬ 
sion of a number of wholly ignorant people cannot be 
sound, because (1) it is impossible to see the motive 
which influenced these poor converts. Is it because they 
really believe Christianity to be the truth, or is it because 
they want to be doctored or clothed or fed or.taught ? 
(2) It is highly probable that they could be converted 
back to their old religion without much difliculty. It is 
possible to " convert ignorant and weak-minded people 
to anything. 

2. The conversions among the intelligent classes are 
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^ery rare, and, though it is characteristic of Christianity 
to begm with the poor, surely it is not also one of its char¬ 
acteristics to continue to be confined to the ignorant. 

3. We do not understand the position of women in the 
East, but we may well be astonished at the chastity and 
sobriety which prevailed in India before we introduced the 
lust of drink and the lust of gold, which are such notice¬ 
able indications of the vitality of our Christian faith. 

4. Christian missions have been a success in so far as 
they have been a means of bringing East and West in con¬ 
tact, and of enabling us to understand some of the ancient 
religions of the East, and to broaden our views; but, as far as 
the {k’opagating of any particular dogmas (such as those 
of Evang^calism) are concerned, they are a conspicuous 
failure. 

5. In its history, Christianity has failed in its missionary 
efforts against Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Mohammedanism, 
Brahminism, and Buddhism. It can teach to the Easterns 
nothing that they have not got already in their own religion, 
and as to the conduct of life, Christians would do well to 
sit at the feet of Buddhists. 

6. Christianity has so far departed from its truest prin¬ 
ciples that it is practically a failure here in England. Our 
vice, intemperance, greed of gold do not 3deld to the 
dogmas with which we have obscured Christianity; how can 
we expect, then, that these dogmas which fail so miserably 
at home should succeed abroad ? 

• 7. The people to whom the missionaries go cannot by 
any possibility be called heathen. Often their conduct of 
life compares favourably with that of the missionaries 
themselves. Their ancient religions not only satisfy the 
aspirations of the poorest and most ignorant, but represent 
to the wise and gifted the highest flights of which human 
spirits are capaUe. Christianity, bn the other hand, as 
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taught by the missionanes is notoriously unsarisfactory to 
the great majority of our cleverest nm. 

In the above arguments statistics have been avoided, 
under the impression that very few of them are r^ble; 
but those who w^nt figures should consult the reports of 
the various missionary societies. Statistics will also be 
found in the following: ^ 
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ARE PRIVATE MONOPOLIES PUBLIC EVILS ? 

YES 

z. The old monopolies, such as were granted by Queen 
Elizabeth and James I, were made illegal by the Statute 
of Monopolies passed in 1623, and monopolies in this old 
arbitrary sense cannot be revived ; but in modern times the 
stress of competition has become so severe that capitalists 
often imite, and by getting control of an entire industry 
create a monopoly which, though it be obtained by legal 
means, is just as disastrous in its effects as the old monopoly 
granted by the arbitrary will of the sovereign. “ 

2. When commodities are in the hands of trusts, prices 
run up, and yet production is rendered cheaper by trusts 
(the very reason of their existence); therefore it is the public 
which has to pay the vast profits on the trusts. 

3. This public payment of increased prices is simply 
another form of taxation—public taxation for private ends, 
which is an infringement of one of the cardinal principles 
of liberty, " no taxation without representation." 

4. Under trusts the workmen are completely in the hands 
of the capitalists, because the competition among the 
capitalists for the best workmen is removed, and these 
men must either work at the wage the trust is willing to 
give, or must starve. The natural tendency of monopolies 
in private hands is thus to depress wages. 

3. This evil is all the more terrible as it seems practically 
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beyond the reach of law, because it is so hard to make out 
that any given trust is legally a '' monopoly " or a ** con¬ 
spiracy.” 

NO 

I. Modem monopolies differ radically from ancient ones 
and, so far from injuring the public, they confer many 
benefits; e.g. under unrestrained private com^tition 
adulteration flourishes, because it is often the only way for 
thj small capitalist to escape financial ruin; but when 
trusts and combinations take the field then adulteration 
ceases, the cause of it, competition, being removed. 

2 and 3. Trusts do a great public service by showing 
that competition is not necessary to the life of trade, but 
on the other hand, that co-operation reduces the expenses 
of production and raises the quality of the goods. The 
evils resulting from trusts are temporary, and the only way 
to escape them is to have larger and larger trusts, until at 
last the people themselves manage their own industries. 

4. Trusts, by their enormous control of capital, are able 
to develop the resources of a country in- a way impossible 
to private enterprise, and in this way to create far more 
opportunity for emplo3aiient than private enterprise can. 
As Government obtains more and more control of these 
gigantic trusts, the condition of the wage-earners will be 
improved. Trusts prevent waste, and put capital to its 
best use. ’ 

5. This is merely an indication that the cure of the evils 
caused by monopolies is not to be found in legal pro¬ 
ceedings. These legal proceedings must be futile, because 
the"*monopolies are simply the result of the working of 
the law of competition, and it is economically impossit>le 
to' revert to the previous conditions of things, -the 
only remedy plainly lies in obtaining adequate State 
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control of these monopolies. We have already grasped 
the fact that natural monopolies, such as gas, water, tram- 
waya, etc.» are best managed by municipalities, and we 
have only to take another step to see that artificial mono¬ 
polies embraced in the various industries are best man§ged 
by the State for ,the public good. 


ttsmaurcBs:— 

Monopo^, by Williain Mortis (address to working men). 

Prineiples of Stale Interference, by D. G. Hitc^ (Sonnenschein, 
190a). 

A History of Trusts^ by M. £. Hirst (Collins). 

Trusts, ’Pooh and Comers, by J. S. Jeans (Methuen, 1894). 

Facts for the Workers about Protection, Free Trade, and Monopoly, 
by Philip Snowden (Cassdl, 1904). • 

Monopolies and Trusts, by R. T. Ely (Macmillan, 1900). 

The Trust Problem, by J. W. Jenks (Curtis Brown, 1917). 

The World of Labour (19x3); and Self-Government in Industry, by 
G. D. H. Cole (Bell, 1917). 

Economics, by Henry Clay (Macmillan, 1916). 

An Alphabet of Economics, by A. R. Orage (Fisher Unwin, 1914). 
Article: " How to Prevent Banking Monopoly," by Sidney Webb 
{Contemporary Eeview, July, 1918). 



MUNICIPAL GAS SUPPLY 

FOR 

1. The good government of a municipality is improved 
according as its functions are wisely extended, and this 
rule demonstrates its truth in the matter of gas supply. 

2. If a private company manage the gas supply, they 
manage it in the interest of their shareholders, and the 
good of the public is only a secondary consideration with 
them ; whereas if the municipality are the managers, they 
act mainly in the interest of the public, which means 
a good supply, as cheap as possible, and an honest 
administration. 

3. The experience of such cities as Glasgow, Birming¬ 
ham, etc., which have municipalized their gasworks, all 
tells in favour of the reform (e.g., in Glasgow the works 
as taken over produced 6,500,000 cubic feet, and now they 
have been so improved that they are capiable of producing 
12,000,000 cubic feet ; yet in spite of this improvement 
there is no rate on rental levied for the gas, because ttie 
manufacture has proved remunerative at the rate of 4^* 
per thousand cubic feet, no rent for meters.— Encyc. 
Brit.), 

4. When the gasworks are under the municipality,'^^ 
interest of the employ^ is regarded (e.g., in Birmingham 
there ha$ been an eight-hour day for the gasjemploy^s 
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since Z8S9}, but under a gas company the men are apt to 
be sweat^ and the public exploited. 

5. The natural result of this reform is a large increase 
in the municipal revenue, which is all for the good of the 
city. 

6. Gas will always be required, even though electricity 
take its place for lighting purposes, so the reform is as 
needful as ever. 

AGAINST 

1. Municipal enterprises are both expensive and ineffec¬ 
tive.' In taking over the gas supply the municipality goes 
far beyond its duties, and takes upon it the,work whidh 
would be better done by private enterprise. 

2. ^A private company must manage their business well, 
or else it would not pay, and the natural result is that they 
cater best for the public good. 

3. The municipal management of gas supply gives 
large opportunity for corruption and jobbery. Municipal 
enterprises suffer under the lethargy and extravagance of 
officialdom and red-tape. 

4. This increasing of the powers of the municipality is 
just a step towards socialism, and, unless the tendency is 
discouraged, disastrous results are sure to follow as these 
irresponsible socialists get more power into their hands. 

5. This so-called social reform can only result in the 
discouragement of private enterprise, in the gradual intro¬ 
duction of all sofits of grandmotherly legislation, to the 
weakening of the self-reliance and independence of the 
people. 

6. Electricity is rapidly driving out gas, and it would 
be folly for any municipality to buy out gasworks, only to 
find that there was an ever-dwindling demand for gas. 



MUNICIPAL TRAMWAYS 


FOR 

1. These are now adopted in Huddersfield, Blackpool, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Plymouth, Dover, liverpool, Nottingham, 
Sheffield, etc., and the system has been found to work out 
larger profits and better service. 

2. It is in the interest of private companies to secure 
high fares, small expenses (including long hours and small 
wages for the men), and big dividends, whereas when the 
municipality governs the tramways it aims at low fares, 
good service (including fair treatment of the men), and 
reasonable profits. 

3. The tramways are a monopoly, and they should not 
therefore be in private hands, for the temptation to exploit 
the public, t3Tanmze over the employes, and doctor the 
accounts and assessments is too strong to be resisted by a 
company of eager speculators. 

4. Tramway companies obtain excessive influence in 
city politics, and often succeed in running the cofindl 
for their own benefit; this gives rise to much corruptiofi 
and jobbery. 

AGAINST 

1. The working of the tramwa}^ by the municipality is 
not a profitable enterprise, because it involves the adoption 
of expensive philanthropic fads, like the excessive redac¬ 
tion of fares and extravagant pay to the employes. 

166 
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js. Tramway companies have been very successful, pay¬ 
ing high dividends, and in this way have been a real boon 
to the inve^ing public, especially nowadays, when a good 
^ investment is so hard to find. 

3. The ruling powers have sufficient control over tram¬ 
way companies to prevent any injustice to the public, and, 
besides, it is plsdnly not in the interest of the companies 
to escploit the public, but rather to encourage them to make 
use of the cars by rendering the service as cheap and effi¬ 
cient as possible. ' 

4. Municipal control means the triumph of officialdom 
and red-tape, and leads to political corruption. 

Municipal Trade, bv Leonard Darwin (Murray. 1903). 

Socialism in Local Government, fay W. G. Towler (G. Allen A Sons, 
1908). 

On Municipal Trading, by Lord Avebury (Macmillan, 1906}. 
English Local Government, by S. and B. Webb (Longmans, 1906). 
Municipal Monopolies (in America): a symposium (Crowell, 1899). 
The Unseen Foundations of Society, by the Duke of Argyll (G. D. 

Campbell): chap, xviii. (Murray, 1893). 

Duncan's Manual of Tramways, etc.: a year-book of statistics. 
The Reports of the L.C.C. and other County and Borough Councils. 
Democracy and Liberty, by W. £. H. Lecky. Chap. ix. 

The Commonsense of Municipal Trading, by G. B. Shaw (Fifield, 
1910). 

Municiped Milk, and Municipal Drink Traffic (Fabian Tracts). 



OUGHT WE TO ADOPT A SYSTEM OF FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM ? 

YES 

1. Parliament is at present Enable to grapple with the 
amount of work it has to do. It has to deal with the 
affairs of the Empire, of the United Kingdom as a whole, 
and of the constituent parts of the United Kingdom. As 
a result, no business is properly handled, and free discus¬ 
sion is necessarily curtailed by the use of the closure. 

2. Greater specialization would be possible. A few men 
attending to a certain set of duties would have a more 
thorough knowledge of them than if these duties were 
unlimited as they are now in jiarliament. 

3. Ministers, and especially the head of the government, 
should be able to grasp thoroughly all matters with which 
they have to deal. At present this is impossible owing to 
the great variety of these matters, and they are dependent 
upon subordinates to too great an extent. 

4. Each country of the United Kingdom is compell^ 
from time to time to obey laws which a majority of its 
inhabitants would reject. That such a question as the 
disestablishment of the Churchin England should be decided 
by Irish Roman Catholics, Scotch Presbyterians and Welsh 
dissenters is contrary to the right of self-government. 

5. Parliament is Olympian. Occupied as it is iqilth 
Imperial and foreign affairs, it is apt to get out Of touch 
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domestic matters and the real needs of the people. 

6. The temporary importance of a single question of 
external ahairs may put a government in power which is 
out of* sympathy with the majority of the electors upon 

' domestic matters : or vice versa. E.g., in 1900 Conserva¬ 
tive members were returned by a large majority of London 
constituencies, on the question of the South African war. 
In the same year in the L.C.C. elections, the Progressives 
obtained an ^overwhelming majority. 

7. It is the only possible scheme for granting Home Rule 
to Iiii^nd, It is essential that the Irish demand be met, 
as the present attitude of that country is a grave danger 
to the Empire. 

8. If the Empire is to avoid disintegration,* Imperial 
federation must be resorted to. A necessary preliminary 
to this is devolution at home, because the Imperial parlia¬ 
ment must be freed from all flavour of parochialism. This 
is demanded by the dignity and standing of the dominions, 
and by the practical necessities referred to under heading i. 

* 

NO 

1. It is unwise to tamper with the constitution. Con¬ 
stitutional changes, if necessary at all, should be centripetal, 
not centrifugal. The whole tendency of the age, and one 
necessary to self-preservation, is towards concentration. 
The dif^ttlties of parrying on parliamentary business can 
be met in other ways ; e,g., by an extension of the s3^tem 
of committees and by framing rules for dealing with obstruc¬ 
tion. Great difficulties would arise in matters of finance 
and in the executive. 

2. The best men would not be obtained for the local 
pai^ments, and the danger of corruption would be 
increased. Moreover, if this argument were carried to 
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its logical condiision, there would be sib end to the demanda 
for subdivision of parliaments. 

3. Only general policy needs to be framed by ministeiB. 
It is right and proper for them to rely upon subordinates 
for matters of detail, and more expert knowledge is thus 
brought to bear upon these details. Ministers ^ould not 
be specialists. 

4. Local minorities would suffer. The very hetero¬ 
geneity of Parliament is at present a valuable c^ck upon 
this. The preponderance of Churchmen in England pre¬ 
vents the persecution of their co-religionists in Wales, and 
the Irish voteprotects the Roman Catholics in England. If 
the power of veto were retained by the supreme parliament 
as a check upon this evil, the consequence would be quarrels 
and demands for complete separation. 

. 5. Interests of various sections of the community are 
not necessarily furthered by a division on geographical 
lines. And true geographical .divisions are not necessarily 
those upon which the United Kingdom is politically divided. 

6. This argument may be valid, but as the example given 
shows the difficulty is already met by the existence of 
county councils and kindred bodies. It may well be that 
further powers might be given to these bodies, but that does 
not prove the necessity for so drastic a change as that 
proposed. 

7. The Irish question would not be settled by devolution. 
The demand is for Ireland a nation ” and will only stop 
with complete separation. 

8. An Imperial council is all that is required in this con¬ 
nexion, and not a legislative body. 

Rxfbrbncbs :— 

Federalism and Home Rule, by ** Padficus,** 19x0. 

Federal Government for United Kingdom, by T. A. Bragwy, 1902. 
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CmddMtKolM cm « Scheme of Federal Government for United King¬ 
dom, Iqr G. K. BenBon. 190a. 

Home Hnle, 1 )y Hmld Spender, ipxa (Hodder & Stoughton). 

The Federal Solution : how it has worhed elsewhere, by J. C. Hftig 
X9X4). 

Home Kate, by L. G. Redmond-Hourard (Jack's Peoples' Books, 
19x2), includes a labliography. 

All the References given for Debate on p. X x8 should be consulted here: 
and many of those quoted for Debate on p. 5a are also useful. 



SHOULD THE POOR LAW BE RECON¬ 
STRUCTED ? 


YES 

1. We employ at present the following means to alleviate 
the distress of the poor :— 

(a) The Poor Law, with its workhouses, infirmaries, 
residential schools and outdoor relief. 

(h) Unemployed Workmen Act (1905) with its system 
of allowances to the families of men for whom it 
provides work. 

(c) The Provision of Meals Act (1906) and the Educa¬ 
tion Administrative ProVisions Act (1907) which 
provides food and medical treatment to school 
children through the education authorities. 

(d) The Old Age Pension Act (1908) which provides 
pensions tor people over 70. 

{e) National Insurance Act and - 
(/) Other forms of direct public relief. Besides all 
> ^ this there are countless societies distributing charity 
to special classes of the poor, as well as many church 
^ agencies for charitable relief. All these efforts are 
carried on together without co-ordination or co-oper¬ 
ation, with the result that there is constant over¬ 
lapping. The frequent consequence is'that the 
deserving poor are forgotten, while the importunate 
beggar gets far more than he ought, 
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2. The cost of an these efforts is enormous and the waste 
simply incalculable, while aU the time the real problem of 
poverty remains untouched. 

3. There must be a thorough inquiry into the present 
muddle. Disorganized private charity is an evil, but 
disorganized State charity only .perpetuates and increases 
the very trouble it is trying to remove. The only remedy 
is to bring all public assistance of the poor under one central 
authority, where it can be systematically organized and 
efficiently dispensed. 

4. It ^ould be our first task after the Great War to set 
these cr3ung anomalies right and so to reconstruct our Poor 
Law that it can no more be said that a portion of our 
people at home are permanently sinking below the standard 
of civilization of subject races abroad. 

NO 

1. No mere reconstruction of the Poor Law will meet 
the difficulty. The real cause of the trouble of the poor 
lies far deeper than any reconstructed Poor Law can reach, 
namely at the very root of our whole social system. The 
time for patching is past: the time for complete reconstruc¬ 
tion has come. Nothing but an enlightened State Socialism 
can remove the curse of poverty. 

2. Cobden says:—"Mine is that ^ masculine sort of 
charity which would inculcate in the minds of the working 
classes the love of independence, the piivilege of self- 
respect, the disdain of being patronized and petted, 
the^desire to accumulate, and the ambition to rise." 

3. Even if poor relief were organized under one authority^ 
the result would be no better than under the present system 
of muddle, because such a central authority would only 
mean organized officialdom and red-tape. The various 
departipents would be so busy corresponding with each 
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other about what should be done that the poor would be 
completely forgotten. Even circumlocution is no cure 
for poverty. 

4. I do not think there is any doctrine more fetal to 
the root principles of democratic government than that it 
should consist in the constant amelioration, at great e 3 [pense 
to the community, of the social conditions of the less 
favoured class in the country at the sole and exclusive 
expense of other classes ."—Prime Minister in Deo, 1914. 

References :— 

Majority and Minority Reports of Royal Commission, X905-S. 
New Poor Law or No Poor Law (Dent, is., 1909), (a digest of the 
two reports;. 

The Prevention of Destitution, by Sydney and Beatrice Webb (Long¬ 
mans. 1911). 

The Poor Law Enigma, by M. F. Robinson (Murray, 1911). 

Poor Law Reform, by J. W. Hills and M. Woods (West Strand 
Publishing Co., 1912). 

The Devoted Work of the Guardians, by W. G. Lewis (Central Com¬ 
mittee of Poor Law Conferences. 1918). 

Some Recent Development of Poor Relief, by W. A. Bailward (King, 
^9^4* ®d.). 

The Amazing Philanthropists, by S. R. Day (Sidgwick & Jackson, 
1916). By an Irish P.L.G. 

In the Workhouse, by M. Wynn Nevinson (International Suffrage 
Bookshop, 1911), by a London P.L.G. 

The Et^enics Rmew iot November, 1910. 



SHOULD ALL PATENTS BE ABOLISHED r 


YES 

1. A poor man rarely receives much benefit from a patent, 
for he has not the capital necessary to make the patent 
useful, and so has to sell it usually to a body of capitalists, 
who reap all the profit. 

2. Patents directly assist in building up monopolies, 
which become more and more oppressive to th& people. 
Sev^al of the large American trusts are greatly aided in 
maintaining their position by the fact that they have secured 
the exclusive privileges of valuable patents. 

3. If the patent laws were repealed, then some more 
efficient means of rewarding inventors could be found; 
some honour might be conferred upon them or a sum of 
money proportioned to the value of their inventions. 

4. Large companies of capitalists sometimes obtain the 
control of new inventions with a view of suppressing them 
so as to save the expense of adapting existing machinery or 
buying new machinery. In this way self-interest has 
often held back progress through the operation of the 
patent laws. 

5. Every invention ought to be used for the good of 
all, and not exploited for the good of a body of shareholders, 
as at present. 

NO 

I. Patents are the only encouragement which men of 
inventive Acuity have for the exercise of their talent. No 
one would take the necessary trouble to invent a new thing 
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unless he were thus assured*of some reward. A most 
useful class of men would be discouraged if the patent laws 
were abolished. 

2. It is but right that those who by their capital actually 
bring the patent to bear upon life should be rewarded by a 
good profit. The original idea is the inventor's property, but 
if he sells it he has no cause of complaint if a company 
make a large profit out of it. 

3. It would be almost impossible to find another means 
of rewarding the inventor, because the value of a patent 
is impossible to estimate before its utility has been actually 
tested. 

4. Every law is open to some abuse, and there is no 
doubt the patent laws might be amended with advantage; 
but if they were repealed the result would be a seridus loss 
to the whole nation. 

5. Under the present S3rstem the company is the means 
whereby the invention is made available by all: if it were 
not for the company the inventor could seldom carry out 
his idea. 

Rbfbrences :— 

Thg Law and Praetka rakding to Patents, by Tbos. TerreU (Sweet 
ft Maxwell. 1909). 

Patent Law and PracUce, by R. F^t (Stevens, 19x2). 

The Patents Act (Moulton ft Roberts. X907) ; and Om Patents 
(Butterwoith. 1913), by Fletcher Moulton. Monopolies by 
Patents (Stevens, 1897) ; and The Statute Law relating (0 
Patents (Jordan, 1908), by J. W. Gordon. 

Paten/ Rights, by A. P: Sinnett. 

The Future of Worh, by Leo Chiosza Money; chap, iii., '* Capital 
and Ideas ” (Fi^er Unwin), 19x4. 

Industrial.Democracy, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb; Part iii., 
chap, ii., The Higgling of the Market '* (lAngmans, 1903). 
Socialism and Superior Brains, by G. Bernard Shaw (Fifi^, 1910)40 
Articles .n Patent Law Reform, *' by J, W. Gordon {Journal of the 
Royal Soeiefy of Arts, kbrch xa, 19x5). ** Our Patent tMtn,** 

** Temple, Junior " {Pall Mall Gaeette, Dec. X4, id and ty, 
* 9 * 3 ) 



HAS SURVIVAL AFTER DEATH BEEN PROVED 
BY MODERN SPIRITUALISM ? 


YES 

I. From the earliest dawn of Iiistory right up to tlie pre¬ 
sent day psychic phenomena have persisted : it is only the 
way in which they have been regarded which has changed. 
At first they were on essential part of primitive religion, 
being m3reteries presided over and produced by the priests 
or medicine men. In the early Christian Church they also 
had their recognized place, for the miracles " of the New 
Testament are really psychic phenomena, as well as “.the 
gift of tongues,” of prophecy, the stigmata and visions of 
the early saints, and the like. In the middle ages the Church 
tried to reserve this whole class of phenomena to itself, 
and we see the persecution of so-called witches and wizards. 
Then science chased all these facts from the field as mere 
superstition. The facts, however, have persisted even in 
i^ite of the dogmatism of science, until at last in present 
days these phenomena are being examined scientifically, 
with the result that the occurrence of these phenomena 
can no longer be denied and the only controvei:sy is as to 
' their interpretation and explanation. 

3 . Even if we dismiss all the earlier manifestations as 
not evidential, because they occurred in times of super¬ 
stition when the rules of exact verification were not yet 
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known, still there remains in modem ^es a vast mass of 
facts which in their aggregate cannot be dismissed, and 
which cannot be covered by any other explanation than 
that discarnate intelligences, in spite of almost insuperable' 
difficulties, are actually tr3dng to communicate with us. 

3. In the early days of “ The Psychical Research Society ” 
when the facts of telepathy were published they were 
greeted with blind incredulity and ignorant, fanatical 
denial: now we see a most instructive dhange of front— 
for behold, telepathy is now conceded, while the new facts 
pointing to real messages from the dead are denied with the 
old unthinking bigotry or explained.by telepathy, the very 
thing which was formerly denied. These denials are of 
no consequence, for nearly everything has at one time been 
denied, yes, even that the earth is round. 

4. Theology, ever since it began its labours of Sisyphus, 
has been trying to establish the immortality of the soul, 
with the net result that the modern world is In the main 
materialistic and agnostic. It might be naturally supposed 
that theology would welcome the prospect of finding 
demonstrable proof of immortality ; but no, the new move¬ 
ment is opposed by the very people whose central doctrine 
it“ wants to prove ! They even attribute the phenomena 
to the *' devil! " Are phylacteries the only really important 
matters in their, eyes ? 

5. Science has committed itself to a materialistic view. 
This dogmatism is just as bad as the theological dogmatism 
which science condemns. Science will cease to be worthy 
of the name unless it retains its open mind, its readiness to 
investigate new facts and to adjust its conclusions in ac* 
cordance with them. Psychical phenomena point strs^ht 
to the conclusion that survival after death is true; it is 
the function of science to investigate impartially. A 
priori denial or cheap sneers are merely contemptible. 
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6. Me(Hums l^ve undoubtedly a deplorable tendency 
to indulge in frauds, mystifications and tricks, and this 
has arisen because investigation of psychic phenomena 
'‘haatoo often been left to superstitious people who were not 
' qualified to judge. The only facts brought forward as 
evidence now, however, have occurred in stances conducted 
under test conditions of such a rigorous character that all 
possibility of fraud is excluded, or at least made so difficult 
an explanation as to be the least likely one. There are 
many mediums such as Mrs. Pipers and Mrs. Verrall who 
are above suspicion of trickery. In fact the best phenomena 
occur when the medium is not paid and has no financial 
interest in producing results. Eminent scientists and men 
of letters have imposed every possible tost. To suppose 
that Sir William Crookes, Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor Lom- 
broso, Camille Flammarion, Sir A. Conan Doyle, to mention 
only a few, could all be deceived by conjuring tricks is to 
abandon all confidence in human testimony. As Prof. 
Charles Richet says: “ How could I suppose that the 
savant who has discovered thallium and the radiometer, 
and foreshadowed the Roentgen rays, could commit gross 
and inexplicable blunders, and allow himself to be duped 
for years by tricks which a child could have exposed.” 

7. Telepathy, mind-reading or subconscious memory are 
insufficient to explain all the facts. ‘‘^Cross-correspon¬ 
dence ” (see literature of subject for explanation), half 
messages given by one medium and completed by another, 
facts mentioned which could not be known either to medium 
or to sitters and afterwards verified, predictions subse¬ 
quently verified and evidences of identity quite unexpected 
but conclusive in character, and other frequent phenomena 
can be covered by only one h3q)othesis, namely, that the ^ 
dead survive. All other hypotheses are either unlikely in 
themselves (sometimes inde^ phantastic) or have to be 
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strained beyond reason to accommodate the unyielding 
facts of the case. 

NO 

1. No credence can be given to the so-called “ pheno-. 
mena ” of modem spiritualism, because they are a priori 
impossible, in that they are at variance with the laws of 
nature, ascertained and established by modem physical 
science. What is the use of the wonderful advances made 
by physical science in the last hundred years if we are now 
to entertain theories founded upon ancient superstitions 
which are in open antagonism to the results so painfully 
achieved ? 

2. Though the old crude ideas of a personal devil have 
had to give way to more philosophical conceptions of the 
causes of evil—nevertheless no one denies that there are 
malevolent forces which manifest themselves especially on 
what is called the " borderland.” The ” phenomena ” 
of modem spiritualism are attributable to these malevolent 
forces, and, so far from furnishing any ” proof ” of spirit¬ 
ualism, they should more correctly be regarded as mischie¬ 
vous will-o'-the-wisps and even malevolent deceptions. 

3. So many mediums have been caught in tricks and 
deceptions that no credence can be attached to ” pheno¬ 
mena ” produced even under test conditions. The fact, 
also, that these phenomena ” can only be well produced 
in the dark throws them open from the start to well-founded 
suspicion. None of them arc beyond the skill of a first- 
class modern conjuror. 

4. Even granting that the phenomena are in some, 
cases genuine, the conclusion could not be drawn that they 
prove survival. Resort should not be had to this tremen¬ 
dous conclusion until every other possible explanation 
has been tried and exhausted. Most of the phenomena of 
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modem spiritualism can readily be explained by thought 
transference, and even the alleged “ materializations " may 
be susceptible to other explanations, such as the ingenious 
one advanced by M. Paul Joire, which may be summarized 
briefly as follows :— 

Remarkable experiments in the photography of thought 
lead to the supposition (borne out also by the phenomena 
of thought transference) that *' thoughts are things,"— 
that is to say, that whenever we think, we create some¬ 
thing which persists, although, of course, invisible. Is it 
not possible, then, that when a whole circle of well-educated 
people (assisted by a medium in a trance) concentrate their 
thoughts upon an expected apparition, they should succeed 
in some exceptional cases in imparting to their combined 
mental creation a certain substance which is sufficient for 
visibility ? However difficult this theory may seem, it 
at least demonstrates the possibility of another explanation 
for the alleged phenomena, which is certainly not more 
difficult than the explanation of survival. 

5. If these so-called " messages " from the dead were 
genuine, one would naturally expect some highly interesting 
revelations of the conditions of after-life existence. As a 
matter of fact, however, the messages reported are mostly 
trivial, reminiscent of the " spirit's ” past life in the body. 
The few messages in which any attempt is made to 
explain after-death conditions are most unsatisfactory, 
ajid almost certainly arise from the crude notions on the 
subject which the medium has acquired from her own 
reading. 

6. The exceeding rarity of phenomena which seem to 
require the hypothesis of survival should make us very 
cautious in resorting to it, because if it were true that 
spirits of the dead could communicate, they would do so 
much more often. There are so many occasions in life 
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on which the spirits might communicate with great advan¬ 
tage, but they avail themselves of so very few. 

7. It may be* granted that the soul exists as an inde¬ 
pendent entity, that it has powers as yet unknown to science, 
and even that it can act at a distance without mtetvention 
of the senses. These admissions would account for many of 
the phenomena. The residual facts still awaiting explan¬ 
ation are quite insufficient to prove survival. 
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SHOULD OUR PRISONS BE TURNED INTO 
REFORMATORIES ? 


YES 

I. That our present system of treating criminals is not 
really effective is plain from the statistics, which show 
(a) that crime is steadily increasing with the population, 
(5) that casual criminals usually tend to become'habituals 
under the present system, (c) that habitual criminals are 
not reclaimed, but are hardened and rendered sullen. 

z. The idea underlying our prison system is '^punish¬ 
ment,** and this idea is radically wrong and inhuman. The 
true idea should be "reformation,** and efforts should 
be directed not to the punishing of the criminal for being 
a bad citizen, but to the encouraging of him towards becom¬ 
ing a good citizen. 

3. We are gradually coming to sec that crime is a dis¬ 
ease, and should be treated as such, that our prisons should 
become mental hospitals in which the,prisoner*s defective 
will is carefully exercised and his abnormality of mind 
reduced by surrounding him with healthful and sympa¬ 
thetic influences. 

4. ' Prevention is better than cure, and if we were to 
spend upon enlightened preventive measures {e.g., cheap 
transit to healthy neighbourhoods, education, public parks, 
open spaces and amusements, healthy literature, etc.) 
the sums we spend upon prisons, we should discover that 
the necessity for these prisons would decrease. 
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5. We make no distinction betweeji the unfortunate* 
the mentally, defective, the bodily weak, the radically 
vicious, and those who are only too poor to pay a fthe. 
We mete out the same unenlightened treatment to essen¬ 
tially different cases. 

6. Prison life only deadens, demoralizes and disgusts. 
Solitary confinement is simply torture under another 
name. Prisons arc at best unnatural places, and even 
when efficiently administered goodness, manhood, honesty, 
and even repentance are impossible within them, for moral 
qualities must be free or they will die. 

NO 

1. Though imprisonment may not be as effective a 
means of dealing with crime as could be desired, yet it is 
the only jnethod which has been found practicable to secure 
the safety of society, and it would therefore be highly 
dangerous to try experiments which might give a fatal 
encouragement to crime. 

2. The reason why we imprison a criminal is because 
he is dangerous to society—attempts at reformation have 
not been attended with encouraging results. 

3. Crime is a vicious perversion of the will. If it is 
once allowed that crime is a disease, then moral responsi¬ 
bility is weakcried, and the criminal begins to feel that he 
cannot help himself, and therefore ceases to. make an 
effort towards the reform of his life. 

4. Preventive measures should be adopted, but that does 
not mean that there should be any relaxation of our means 
of cure. As long as human nature lasts, education can 
never really take the place of prisons, which must alwa3rs 
remain as a terror to the evil-doer. 

5. The different classes of off<snders are far more numerous 
than those mentioned : in fact it might be maintained that 
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almost every case is different from every other. Without 
some uniformity prison administration would be praptically 
impossible. Our present system is an enhghtened one 
and is constantly l^ng improved. It is undoubedly deter¬ 
rent and that is the main thing, while it is not unnecessarily 
cruel. 

* 6. We are now erring on the side of leniency and are 
doing too little to discourage the habitual criminal. If 
we turn our prisons into sanatoriums and rest-cures, we 
shall see crowds of lazy and vicious persons committing 
crimes in order to get into them. 
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IS PROFIT-SHARING THE CURE FOR 
LABOUR TROUBLES? 


YES 

1. This is the most equitable way of remunerating the 
three industrial agents, cajutalist, employer, and employed, 
and gives satisfaction to all. 

2. Under the profit-sharing system the product of any 
given industry tends to increase. The reason of this is 
that when the employ^ has a personal interest in tho'success 
of the undertaking he becomes diligent, and ceases to aim 
at a minimum of work. Partners work together for the 
good of a business in a quite different manner from employes. 
What we want is so far as is possible to make the workmen 
partners. Lord Leverhulme has tried this experiment 
and made a great success of the enterprise. 

3. Under this S3ratem the quality of the work is raised : 
the workmen of the famous ** Maison Leclaire ” had a high 
reputation for skill. 

4. A great waste is caused in every industry by careless 
use of implements and machines, but when the profit- 
sharing scheme is adopted, it is found that the workmen 
take much greater care of the implements entrusted to 
them, and the result is a great saving, which, in itself, goes 
a long way to pay the bonus to the men. 

5. It secures industrial peace, for both the worlonen 
and the owners are satisfied with the results achieved. 
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NO 

t. It is not a practicable scheme now, because the ten¬ 
dency is for firms to enter into combination, and any firm 
not doing so suffers. It is only applicable, therefore, to 
the monopolies and the largest firms. 

2 . In the large majority of instances in which it has been 
i^tried, it has fiuled, dnd even the enthusiasts have been 

sadly disappointed. 

3. Employ^ see that the scheme does not go to the 
root of the problem, and is only an unsatisfactory make¬ 
shift. 

4. Workmen know that if any bonus is paid to them,- 
it is only made possible by their own harder labour, and 
moreover that the bonus is only a part of the product of 
this increased labour, for the employer and capitalist get 
the lion's share first. The bonus bears no proportion to 
the wages, and is a small and delusive gain. 

5. An industrial problem of ever-increasing magnitude 
and complexity is developing itself all the world over, and 
the coming crisis has not been, and caimot be, stayed by 
any such scheme as profit-sharing, which is good in name, 
but practically works out but little benefit to the workman. 
For the smaU benefit he receives, the workman has to 
sacrifice his right of striking, and thereby throws away his 
strongest industrial weapon. 
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ARE BETTING AND GAMBLING NATIONAL 

EVILS ? 


YES 

1. By a bet we commonly understand a money-wager 
which is staked or pledged on the issue of some future event 
or contest. Gambling means the playing of games for 
money or some other valuable stake. In both c&ses, the 
essential point is that property is risked, and gained or 
lost, as the result of chance. Such a transference is essen¬ 
tially irrational, and is degrading both to intelligence and 
to character. 

2. The fascination of betting and gambling lies in the 
hope which they hold out of winning money without work¬ 
ing for it. In other words they appeal to avarice and to 
sloth—^two of the basest passions of human nature. 

3. The demoralizing effects of this vice are evident from 
the fact that no business man would knowingly offer a 
position of trust to a gambler, while bookmakers are de¬ 
spised even by those who deal with them, and the 
betting ring on a race-course is haunted by the dregs of 
society. 

4. The social dangers of betting and gambling are recog¬ 
nized by the laws with which civilized nations have endea¬ 
voured—more or less ineffectively—^to restrain and pro¬ 
hibit these practices, at least in public. 

5. The growth of gambling in England has become a 
national peril. Sport is being ruined, when not only horse 
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races but football, cricket, and every form of athletics are 
turned into an opportunity and excuse for making bets. 
While, especially since the introduction of ** Bridge/' 
gambling at clutie and in private houses has risen to'a pitch 
which recalls the traditions of the eighteenth century. 
Even women, the poor as well as the rich, are infect^ 
with this passion. T*itled ladies bet at Newmarket, and 
Lancashire factory girls take odds from a bookmaker on 
horses they have never seen. 

6. In all kinds of wholesale trade the mania for specula¬ 
tion has increased, until only a small proportion of the 
total business done can be described as “legitimate.'’ 
The bulk of the transactions recorded, however they may 
be disguised, are merely so much betting on the fluctu¬ 
ations of the market. Hence we have “ panics on change," 
commercial crises, “ corners “ in wheat or in cotton, and 
other s3miptoms of business decadence. 

7. Many evening newspapers exist mainly on the strength 
dI the gambling news which they supply in such detail. 
In fact the passion for gambling is so widely spread that 
we can only describe it as a national evil. 

8. Experience proves that a confirmed passion for gamb¬ 
ling is one of the most difficult of all vices to cure. It 
must be compared, not to the craving for alcohol, but to 
the craving for opium. 

9. In the face of facts like these, it becomes a paramount 
necessity for Parliament to fiiid some means of counter¬ 
acting these serious national evils. 

■ NO 

I. It is a fallacy to argue that everything which is *' irra¬ 
tional,''— i.e. into which reason does not actively enter— 
must therefore be degrading. We find recreation, interest 
i^d healthy excitement in many ways, which though not 
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vwy philosophical, aie quite innocent and wholesome. 
To bet a pair of gloves on the University Boat Race, and 
to play at cards for halfpence at a Christmas party, are 
amusements which it is absurd to brand as "'immoral.'" 
We should beware of creating artificial vices." 

2. It is a fallacy to argue that when two men bet, the 
w^er takes money from the loser without giving him any¬ 
thing in return. The essence of a bet is, that two men 
agree to give one another the pleasurable excitement and 
eaqpectatkm of winning. This is what they enjoy—not the 
mere money at stake, which is often of no real importance 
to either of them—and this is what the loser has his share 
in, Just as much as the winner. 

3. It is easy to point to abuses and excesses in ahy depart¬ 
ment of human life. But just as the sots in the tap- 
room do not make it wicked to drink a glass of beer, so 
the touts on a race-course do not make it wicked to play 
whist for small stakes. Most Bridge players agree that the 
game is insipid unless some trilling sum is staked on it. 

4. The complexity of modern commerce makes it impos¬ 
sible for a merchant to transact extensive business without 
some amount of speculative dealing in "futures." But 
this kind of business, when conducted in a legitimate 
manner so as to cover risks, really steadies the market and 
acts as a protection against those " cornering " operations 
which are correctly described as gambling on a great scale. 
Against this latter kind of gambling many legal remedies 
hayte been suggested, but none of them appear effectual. 

5. The business of a newspaper is not to act as a censor, 
but to supply news; it rests with its readers to make such 
use of the news as they think best. But the editor who 
prints odds is not responsible for gambling —any more than 
the railway company which runs excursion trains to a 
race-meeting. 
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6. If working men bet and gamUe in excess, thb Is £tom' 
a desire for some excitement to relieve the monotony of 
their lives, and the real remedy lies in improving the eondi- 
tions under which they labour, and the homes in which 
they dwell. 

7. While it is distinctly dishonest ior any person to risk 
the loss of a sum which he cannot afford to pay, the immor¬ 
ality of small bets or of pla3nng cards for small stakes has 
yet to be demonstrated. 

8. Gambling, like many other things, is only hannful 
when practised by people who lack sdf-control. It may 
well become an individual evil: it certainly is not a 
national one. 

9. We have quite enough legislation on this subject and 
its impracticability is best seen in the many and various 
difficulties and contentions in whidi our police get invoived 
in their efforts to prevent violations of our betting and 
gambling laws. 
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SHdULD WE ADOPT PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION ? 

An essential feature of any proportional scheme is the 
creation of constituencies returning several members. ... In 
each of these enlarged constituencies a voter would h^ve a single 
transferable vote. He would vote by putting the figure i against 
the name of his favourite . . . and he would proceed to mark 
additional preferences by putting the figures 2, 3, 4, 5, etc., agmnst 
the names of as many or as few of the other candidates as he wished 
. . . With the enlarged areas this sjrstem gives representation to 
the different groups of citizens in proportion to their strength."— 
(See Representation, No. 33, March, 1919). 

YES 

z. “ The methods of election adopted in the early stages 
of representative institutions fail to respond to the need 
of the more complex political conditions of highly civilized 
communities (J. H. Humphreys). Exclusive majority 
representation exaggerates the majority and often totally 
suppresses the minority. When more than two parties 
are competing the whole majority system breaks down. 
Now P.R. (Proportional Representation) secures that each 
party ^lall be represented in Parliament in proportion to 
its strength in the country. Thus under the present system 
Binningham returns 7 tJnionists, because thir party is in 
the majority in each constituency, but under P.R. if the 
electors were divided as follows. Unionists 40,000, Liberals 
aOjOOO, Labour xo,ooo, then the representation would be 
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4 Unionists, 2 Liberals and z Labour. This would be 
manifestly a justcr representation. 

2. Under the majority S3^tem all votes for unsuccessful 
candidates are without any effect, while under P.R.. almost 
every single vote has its due influence on the election, 
because both the superfluous votes of the successful candi¬ 
dates and the unused votes of the candidates who &il are 
distributed according to their second, third or fourth choices 
as far as necessary to secure the election of the requisite 
I'umber of representatives. 

3. The Royal G)mmission on Electoral S3rstems decided 
that the three syste^is of P.R. submitted to them were 
quite feasible. Voting would no doubt be more compli¬ 
cated, but the elector would be intelligent enough to carry 
it out. It is not necessary that the electoral system should 
be adapted to the least intelligent members of the com¬ 
munity. Any one can imderstand the principle by which 
men are voted for on a list in the order of preference for 
them. Returning officers have no fear that they would 
not be equal to the difficulties of P.R. The delay in pub¬ 
lishing election results would be only slight. The Royal 
Commission said, *'On the whole it is probably safe to 
say that in a constituency where 60,000 or 70,000 votes 
are cast, suth as would have to be contemplated in this 
country, the results should be declared with efficient arrange¬ 
ments in the course of the second day after the poll.'* 

4. P.R. would not encourage faddists and small sectionil 
interests, for in such a constituency as Liverpool, for 
instance, a sectional interest would have to obtain as many 
as 10,000 votes before it could be represented. It is unlikely 
that any narrow interest ^uld obtain the requisite votes. 
P.R. reduces sectional interests to their true proportions. 
Under the present system candidates have often to pledge 
tfi^mselyes to small sections who happen to hold the iMdapcf 
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of votes, and while these small sections often have excessive 
power huge bodies of electors, such as the minority of 
Unionists in Scotland, have really no voice or representation 
in Pai;)liament at all. 

5. P.R. would make the relation between member and 
constituency moresatisfactoryand enduring than at present. 
Under majority Sections members have often to seek new 
constituencies because they cannot obtain a majority in 
the old one; thus Gladstone had to leave Greenwich for 
Mid-Lothian. Under P.R. a man with local ties might 
be elected even though he could not obtain a majority 
of votes, while an eminent politician will probably be 
able to maintain his connection with the same electorate* 

6. P.R. has been a success in Denmark, Belgiiftn, Sweden 
S. Africa and in all other countries where it has been given 
a fair trial. It is also less costly than the present systeitf' 
which gives an undue advantage to the member with a 
long purse. ''All this cultivating and working, all this 
going about and making things right with this little jobber 
here, that contractor there, all the squaring of small political 
clubs and organizations, all the subscription blackmail 
and charity robbery, that now makes a parliamentary 
candidature so utterly rotten an influence on public life, 
will be kiUed by P.R.."— G. WeUs. 

NO 

• I. P.R. "cannot be recommended in a political election 
where the question which party is to govern the country 
plays a predominant part." Our whole system of party 
politics has been of slow growth and has on the whole been 
very effective. P.R. would tlueaten the stability of this 
well-tried system and would therefore be a dangerous 
experiment. ' 

2 , P.R. is fru: too complicated, 'The electors would 
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not understand it, with the result that a large proportion 
of the voting papers would be spoiled. What is the good 
of having manhood suffrage if you have an intricate method 
of voting which requires special study before it can be 
understood ? The task of the returning officials would be 
most intricate and mistakes in the calculations would be 
frequent. 

3. P.R. advocates have to put forth so much effcut to 
show that their scheme is feasible that they do not pause 
to raise the question, Is it desirable ? The delay-alone in 
pjblishing the election results is a most objectionable 
feature. 

4. P.R. would send a most embarrassing number of 
faddists and cranks to Parliament. Prof. Edward Jenks 
says, If we had such a vast constituency as li^chester 
or Liverpool under the proportional system we should 
certainly have a member for teetotalism, a member for 
vegetarianism and the like, and each of these, in all proba¬ 
bility, would be instructed rigidly to oppose everything 
inconsistent with the special ideal of its constituents." 

5. P.R. would destroy the present intimate relationship 
between a member of Parliament and his constituency. 
Only local candidates would have a chance and eminent 
politicians wouldWt be elected to Parliament, to the great 
national loss. Parliament would be an assembly of little 
men full of local interests. 

6. P.R. elections would be much more costly. They 
would also lose interest for the voter. What the British 
public wants is a good straight fight between two parties 
fought to u, finish. 
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IS THE PULPIT LOSING Its POWER? 


1. In the early centuries preaching owed its phenomenal 
success to the novelty of the message it gave; but now 
Christianity has become so worked into our manner of 
thinking that preaching is only the ingenious repeating 
over and over again of certain well-worn formulae. 

2. Until comparatively recent times the pulpit held its 
influence on account of the ignorance of the mass of the 
people, who consequently went to church to be taught; 
but now education has so spread that often the preacher is 
not so well informed as his hearers, with the natural result 
that this function of the pulpit is passing away. 

3. It may be urged that ignorant fishermen at first 
converted the world, but those who urge this forget that 
they did so, not in virtue of their ignorance, but through 
the agency of alleged miracles, which cannot be performed 
by modem preachers. It is forgotten, also, that the spread 
of Christianity was more due to the educated Apostle FaiU' 
than to the fishermen. 

4. Ever3dhing which the preacher says has " to be cal¬ 
culated to the meridian *’ of the creed of his church. These 
creeds are now ^adly out of date and the real opinion of 
the preacher is mostly far in advance of them. There is 
thus a well-founded suspicion that the preacher does not 
and dare not say what he thinks. Where there is a 
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lack of conviction, as well as a lack of common honesty 
in statement, there can be no power. 

5. Custom has made the functions of the pulpit so 
m^anical that there is very little real life and variety 
in sermons. Originality is crushed under the weight of 
conventional views. 

6. People feel that they are hearing only one side of a 
question from the pulpit, for there is no real debate, and 
opposing views are,not fairly stated. No wonder that 
preaching has already become formal, and is losing its 
influence. 

7. The very conditions of the modern preacher’s life 
secure that his preaching can have but little reaj' influence. 
He lives so much in the public eye and his life is so exactly 
like that of other men that he dare not boldly denounce 
prevailing evils for fear of a tu quoijue: it is plain, on the 
other hand, that the ancient preachers were influential 
largely on account of their bold denouncing of evil, having 
no fear of this tu quoque, because their lives seemed mani¬ 
festly devoted and essentially different from other men’s. 

8. Taking the average of modern preaching, there is a 
want of ability, conviction, culture and training, which 
makes its decay inevitable. 

9. There are so many conflicting interests in a modern 
congregation that preaching, not to gtVe offence, has to be 
nearly colourless. This restraint of warmth and zeal and 
gfbnuine belief by prudential considerations is the death of 
modem preaching. 

NO 

I. Christianity appeals to the radical needs of men, which 
are ever the same, and earnest preaching can never become 
out of date, because men must alwa}^ have some eternal 
truth to live upon. 
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2. The teaching function of the pulpit has by no means 
passed away, for there are alwa3rs changes in our thedogical 
views, devdopments of Christianity, adaptations of Christ* 
anity to present-day conditions whi(^ make efficient 
preaching one of the most urgent needs of our day. 

3. The intellectual standing of the clergy is no test of 
the influence of the pulpit, for Christianity owed its 
original successes to the efforts of uneducated fishermen. 
As long as there is any zeal left in the church, the 
influence of the pulpit cannot decay. 

4. A church must have some standard of doctrine to 
prevent mere irresponsible private opinion being preached 
offidaily. Sufiident latitude is accorded, however, to 
the individuality of the preacher to enable him to use any 
special power he may possess. Any lack of conviction or of 
honesty merely demonstrates the unsuitability of the par¬ 
ticular preacher. Good preaching is not losing its power 
merely because many individual preachers never had 
any. 

5. Wherever a preacher has the strength of mind to be 
himself and feariessly preach his message, then the people 
fill his church, showing that the tyranny of custom is not 
such as effectively to prevent originality, but rather that 
the conditions of modern life encourage it. 

6. Mere controversial preaching is fortunately passing 
out of fashion, but preaching that deals directly with 
the' heart and life never fails to attracft men. This preach¬ 
ing has nothing to do with controversy, but deals with the 
love of God and the duty we owe to our neighbour. 

7. Really influential preaching cannot come from any 
but a very sincere and good man, and this is well. Wherever 
such a man is found in the pulpit, his preaching is full, of 
influence. In ancient times great fraud and hypocrisy 
were possible because often the reputed monastic saint 
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cotild ill a£Eord to have his private life examined as are the 
private lives of the modem clergy. 

8. Ancient preachers often attained their power by the 
, aid of countle^ superstitions which have now passed away, 
and consequently, though the outward effect of modem 
preaching may seem to be less, yet the real moral and 
spiritual influence is greater, because it has shaken itself 

from superstition and hypocrisy. 

9. Colourless preaching empties a church, and preachers 
are driven by the force of competition to make their message 

interesting and attractive. 

* 
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SHOULD ESPERANTO BE ADOPTED AS THE 
INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE f 

NO 

1. Why should we invent a new language ? 'Are there 
not enough in the world already ? Latin is probably too 
difficult, but why not make either English or French the 
international language ? 

2. Languages are not made, they grow. An artificial 
language is a monstrosity, interesting only to extreme 
faddists. 

3. The experience we have had with international lan¬ 
guages is not promising. Volapfik was very successful 
for a time, and then disappeared off the face of the earth, 
leaving to those who had learned it the irritating conclusion 
that they had taken all the trouble for nothing. This 
may well be the fate of Esperanto, and who would risk 
it ? 

4. Esperanto is far from being an ideal artificial language. 
The “ j’s ” are very ugly, that “ c ” is sounded like “ ts.’* 
is difficult, and there are too many roots taken from other 
languages than English. If a better language should be 
invented, then those who had learned Esperanto would 
have wasted their time. 

5. There is no mental training so good as the study of 
modem languages. Nothing widens the mental horizon so 
much, nothing broadens the sympathies so effectively* 
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If Esperanto were to become the international language 
this study would be severely discouraged to the serious 
intellectual loss of the world. 

6. Even if Esperanto were suitable to Europeans, Orien- 
tab could never learn it. It is better to wait until we have 
an artificial language which is as perfect as it can be made 
and suitable for the whole world. 

7. Esperanto should not be adopted as the international 
language because it would weaken patriotism and develop 
a bloodless cosmopolitanism, it would rapidly split up into 
mutually unintelligible dialects, pronunciation would 
vary so much that one nation would fail to understand the 
Esperanto of another, you^must know three or four lan¬ 
guages properly to understand Esperanto; dnd finally 
because it will not come into general use in our day. 

YES 

1. It is practically and politically impossible to make 
any existing language into an international one ; practically 

^ impossible, because each language has certain peculiarities 
of grammar, idiom and pronunciation which make it very 
difficult for foreigners to acquire it thoroughly, and politi¬ 
cally impossible, because all other nations would unite in 
preventing any particular nation from enjoying the enor¬ 
mous prestige the adoption of its language as international 
would give it. No, an international language must be 
akifidal and Experanto is the most suitable, because its 
roots are taken from the most widely spoken European 
languages while all the special difficulties of each are avoided 
in its perfectly regular grammar, idiom and pronunciation. 

2. An international language is not a fad, but a necessity: 
for the intellectual world, in order to fiicilitate reference 
to important works written in foreign bnguages, which 
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can be very exactly translated into Esperanto: £or tlKe 
commercial world, to facilitate international business' 
correspondence, and for practical, everyday life as a 
ready means of conversing with foredgneis. 

3. Volapiik failed because attempts were made to improve 
it, which had the effect of splitting it up into various 
** idioms." This danger has been most carefully avoided 
in the " Constitution " of Esperanto adopted at Boulogne, 
by making the little work " Fundamento de Esperanto " 
the foundation of the language " in which no one has the 
right to make any change." An artificial language to be 
of any use must be unalterable. Esperanto is such a lan¬ 
guage and has therefore a prospect of success sufficiently 
certain to more than justify the slight labour of learning it. 

4. The Esperanto " j " is simply equivalent to the 
English " y," while the sound " ts " for " c " has been 
adopted for very sound reasons (too long to detail here). 

It is not claimed that Esperanto is the best possible inter¬ 
national language, but it is so well constructed and rodod- 
ious (resembling Italian in this respect) that its general 
adoption as a secondary language would practically solve 
all the present difficulties of the multi-lingual problem. . 

5. Esperanto is a "type-tongue," and so far from dis¬ 
couraging the study of other languages, it would rather 
assist in this cultural work. The Esperanto roots are chosen 
from those common to the most of the most widely spoken 
modern languages, so that those who know Esperanto would 
acquire these languages most easily, and those who know 
these languages will learn Esperanto most readily. 

6. All foundation is removed from this argument by the 
fact that Esperanto has made great progress in Japan and 
China. At present the intelligent Oriental is faced with 
the necessity of learning three or four European languages: 
how much simpler it would be if he could solve his difficulties 
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by le^lrning one only—Esperanto, which is really a ^rt of 
extract of the chief European tongues. 

7. the result of the excessive nationalism of the past 
has been a series of devastating wars; anything‘wilich 
encourages a better mutual understanding among the 
nations would be a blessing. Esperanto would not split 
up into dialects so long as its present basic principles were 
adhered to. It is so skilfully constructed that all the special 
pronunciation difficulties of each language are avoided 
and only those sounds are admitted wluch present no 
difficulty to any European. Esperantists do as a matter 
of fact understand each other perfectly, as has been suffi¬ 
ciently proved at the various international jCongresses 
which have been held. Whether it will be adopted in 
our day or not de|>ends upon us. If Esperanto forms 
part of the great reconstruction necessary after the world 
war, the ideal of the United States of Europe'' will be 
brought much nearer and the still greater ideal of " The 
Federation of Mankindwill come in sight. Mutual 
understanding is the first step towards mutual agreement. 

RXFBItXNCBS :— 
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SHOULD THE REFERENDUM BE INTRODUCED 
INTO ENGLISH POLITICS ? 


YES 

1. Real local representation is an impossibility, beca.use 
there are so many conflicting interests and views in any 
given locality, that any majority is usually found to indi¬ 
cate the trend of feeling on only one or two points which 
were made prominent in the^ election, while if other points 
had been made prominent, the majority would have been 
on the other side. Thus large sections of the community 
are wholly unrepresented. Representation of the various 
classes in the community, or of the different schools of 
thought, would be much fairer, but direct legislation by the 
adoption of some form of Referendum is evidently the 
true solution of the difficulty. 

! 2. There are far more than two political parties in this 
country and all these various views are not represented. 
The Temperance party is inadequately represented, also 
the Nonconformists, the Educationists, etc., while the 
Medical profession and Science are not represented at all. 
Our present system gives disproportionate weight to the 
views of capitalists, landlords, military men, la^etu and 
State dergy. " ' ! 

3. It is so difficult for one man to represent another tl^t 
it is plainly impossible for one man to represent € whole 
locality. Party pledges and election progianun^ do not 
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bind the members, who act largely according to their own 
private views. 

4. Direct legislation is at work to-day in Switzerland, and 
gives every satisfaction. Direct legislation is the key to 
all reform, for it concentrates the attention of the people 
upon measiu’es rather than upon men, and when the people 
want a reform, they can get it without being thwarted by the 
scheming of monopolists. It would represent every class 
oi voter, and hence work directly towards social peace and 
contentment. 

5. lx could be adopted gradually, and even after it was 
fully at work'‘Parliament would still be necessary for draft¬ 
ing bills and detail work. The Referendum is the best 
education of the people in self-government. 

NO 

z. Our representative system might be cautiously 
improved, but there is no necessity to go to the extreme 
of the Referendum. 

2. Under the Referendum enlightened government would 
be impossible, for great issues are often not half understood 
by the people, and would be decided not on reasonable but 
upon sentimental grounds. 

3. The House of Lords and the public press are sufficient 
safeguards against hasty legislation, and if the Referendum 
were introduced, the debates in Parliament would lose tone, 
and the mere agitator would have far too much influence. 

4.. Switzerland is too small to give any evidence of how 
such a S3rstem would work in a powerful nation. The 
people, with true instinct, prefer to vote for men in whom 
they have confidence than for measures the working of 
'which they do not fully understand. If the legislature of 
v.the country has the interests of the people at heart, direct 
legislation is unn^icessaiy; and if they have not these 
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interests at heart, it is impossible to pass the Refwendum— 
therefore in the one tase the proposal is needless, and in 
the other impossible. < 

5. People are best educated in self-government on the 
representative system, and at the same time have the 
advantage of many safeguards Against their own rashness. 
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CAN A MAN GET RICH HONESTLY ? 

YES 

1. The'prind^es upon which all commerce is founded 
are sound at the core, and it is only the g^eed and selfish¬ 
ness of man which pervert them ; a man can become rich 
by honest Industry to-day as surely as he could a hundred 
years ago. 

2. It is a fact of experience that those who pay due 
attention to the needs of their employes, and conduct 
their business according to the dictates of a high sense of 
honour, fare the best in the long run, however dishonest 
practices seem to flourish for the time. 

3. Competition is a law of nature, and though a man may 
be compelled to supplant other men in order to become 
rkh, he nevertheless acts with perfect fairness according 
to the laws he finds in operation in the world. 

4. We must accept facts as they are, for no good ever 
came of dreaming. These facts show us that it is the 
fittest man who becomes rich. There can be nothing 
wrong, then, in a man who is fit exerting himself to come 
out on topin the struggle of life. 

5. It is but right that the man who starts a new industry, 
or increases the productiveness of an old one, or who so 
organizes the labour he has at his command that the world 
can get certain goods cheaper than before, should enjoy 
large fruits of his labour. As he does more for the race 
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than his workman does, he should, of course, have a much 
higher reward. The rules of political economy, fortunatdy, 
demonstrate themselves, in spite of the fMaTsts. 

6. Christianity does not condemn the wealthy, hut points 
out to all the responsibilities atta^iing to their vaxious 
stations in life. As a matter of fact the rich are, as a rule, 
far more honest in facing their responsibilities than the 
poor. The upright and deserving are more and more 
gaining the rewards of life. 

NO 

I 

1. There are so many shady transactions in commerce 
that our sense of what is honest has become blunted. 
It is possible now for a man to spend his life gambling on 
the Stock Exchange, and to delude himself into the idea 
that he is perfectly honest. 

2. The royal road to getting rich is toj>ay en^oy^ a* 
minimum wage and extort from them a maximum amount 
of work. The less scruple a man has in tUs respect, the 
more certain is he of becoming rich. 

3. The law of competition is a cruel, modem supersti¬ 
tion under which good men and true are driven to the wall 
in order that men who have hardened their hearts may 
succeed. 

4. It is not the fittest who survive, but those who have 
exceptional opportunities, and those- who ^e not too 
scrupulous. If a man possesses any extraordinary wealt|[i 
to-day, it may be taken for granted (for so close aj'e the 
relations of society) that a large number of his fellow-men 

have to suffer for it, both those whom he has cut out and 

« 

those whom he oppresses. 

5. The wealth of the world has become fabulous, yet 
happiness does not increase with it. The relatums of life 
are becoming more and more marked by suspicion, haired 
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^aad discontent; the very wealthy are not happy, because 
they fed that they have secured more than their fau share 
of ^e good things of the world, and the poor are wretched 
beyond expression, seeing no way of escape, and yet know¬ 
ing well that all the political economy in the world cannot 
justify one man in possessing more money than he can 
throw away, while another has none at all. 

6 . The spirit of Christianity is utterly opposed to the 
idea of one man absorbing abnormal wealth. The luxury 
seen on evqcy hand to-day is simply an indication that we 
are pagan at heart, though we profess Christianity with 
our lips. It is possible to become wealthy without trans¬ 
gressing the world's standard of honesty, but it is not 
possible without violating the Christian standard. 
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THE LESS THE STATE MEDDLES WITH THE 
INDIVIDUAL THE BETTER. 

AFFIRMATIVE 

1. Men have attained to character and self-reliance in 
proportion as they have enjoyed liberty, and hence, every 
unnecessary extension of the functions of government, beihg 
a restriction of liberty, must thereby have a deteriorating 
effect upon men. 

2. At no time in the history of the human race has the 
principle of individual liberty been carried out so thoroughly 
as during the last hundred years, and at no time has the 
general advance all along the line been more marked. We 
see also that in those countries which have been the most 
free has the advance been the most rapid and permanent— 
this is manifest from the condition of Great Britain and 
America. 

3. Innumerable instances of the failure of legislatures 
to see the disastrous effects of their own Control can be 
cited from the past (see The Sins oj Legislators, by Herbert. 
Spencer) ; but it is sufficient for us to point now^to the 
War Olhee and the Admiralty to become convinced of the 
waste of public money occasioned by goverment control, 
and this waste, be it remembered, entails the crampbig. 
of private enterprise and checking of national prosperity, 

4. The whole science of biology would teach us that 
competition is the force which produces progress, and if 
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competition is limited by government, the only effect 
must be degeneration. 

5. Individualists are not blind to the present evils of 
society^ but they maintain that the true way to cure them 
is through private enterprise; e.g., that the evil of over¬ 
crowding and bad housing is best met by individuals 
investing their money in popular improvements which, if 
efficiently carried out on business principles, would certainly 

pay- 


NEGATIVE 

I. Unrestrained liberty is a barbaric ideal, and true 
liberty can only exist through men voluntarily submitting to 
restraints for the public good. It is the practical accep¬ 
tance of this ideal which alone makes government possible, 
and according as this ideal is better realized will the func¬ 
tions of government increase. 

^ 2. In full accordance with this principle it appears 
that those countries which arc most free show the greatest 
development of the functions of government, both municipal 
and parliamentary, and the greatest amount of prosperity. 
Careful distinction must, of course, be made between a 
one-man tyraimy, which is the denial of liberty, and a 
popular ^government, which is the highest form of liberty. 

3. All true progress is attained through mistakes, and, 
though the sins of legislators can be pointed to, yet wisdom 
has been learned by these sins, and the lesson to be read 
from them is not to restrict the functions of popular govern¬ 
ment, but father to increase them: for it is plain that 
according as popular government is extended, so are public 
spirit, self-sacrifice, general intelligence and enlightenment 
extended, and according as popular government is restricted 
in its powers, so is license given to the destructive forces of 
selfislmess, fraud, and greed. 
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4. This is disputed. The survival of the fittest is not 
necessarily the survival of the best. Herbert Spencer's 
'arguments from biology are opposed by Rrofessor Hujdey 

(** Administrative Nihilism " in Vol. x of his C<MecUd 
Essays —Macmillan). Society is an organism, and only 
by the extending of the control of the central power can 
harmony be retched. 

5. It follows then that true liberty is secured by more 
extended, willing, and self-sacrificing submission for the 
public good, true equality by the spreading of education 
Dy government, and true fraternity by the realization of 
common life in popular government. This tendency is 
rapidly developing itself, and as it develops, the good of 
the majority is gradually attained. 
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IS CHRISTIANITY MADE INEFFECTIVE BY 
THE DIVISIONS AMONG THE CHURCHES ? - 

YES 

1. The second great principle of Christianity is, Love 
thy neighbour as thyself," and the division of the churches 
is a violation of this, producing discord, compctitidn, and 
uncharitableness. 

2. When Christians are not only divided but bitterly 
opposed, the outsider has fair ground for scoffing. 

3. This division leads to a waste of energy, a waste of 
money, and a waste of life. 

4. The present divisions are a serious difficulty in the 
way of missionary enterprise, because the heathen mind 
is so confused by the different teachings of Christians as 
to be easily led into entire scepticism. 

5. Divisions swell the ranks of the clergy, and, by makii^g 
the competition between them so sharp, leads them to 
i;esort to various objectionable forms of advertising which 
bring discredit on the cause they advocate by reducing it 
k) the level of a commercial undertaking. 

NO 

I, If Christians are to carry out the principle of " I^ove 
thy neighbour " thoroughly, it is ncces^ry they should 
allow their neighbour the same freedom of thought and 
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conscience as they demand for themselves, and this must 
divide the churches. 

2. The differences in thought among Christians should 
lead outsiders to a confidence in their sincerity, because, 
knowing the advantages of union, they still prefer to remain 
separate for the sake of their ^convictions. 

3. Under present conditions there is a great d^ more 
zeal in the devotion of energy, money, and life to the work 
of each church than there Could be under any system of 
'.nonotonous uniformity. 

4. Division gives colour, richness, and variety to the 
Christian faith, and enables it to develop in different direc¬ 
tions, “lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 

5. The number of the clergy, and the consequent com¬ 
petition, arc good, for this is a sign that a great deal of 
Christian work is being done, the quality of which is kept 
up by the competition. 
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SOCIALISM 

Notb^AU serious continental writers understand Socialism to 
mean some form of society in which all the means and instruments 
of production, distribution and exchange are held and used by the 
State. 


IN FAVOUR OF SOCIALISM 

I. When we look into the history of society, we see that 
from the beginning there has been a steady progress : 
at first the lowest class were slaves, then in process of time 
they developed into serfs, and finally they have become 
the modem wage-earners. There is no reason, however, 
to suppose that this is the end of this development; on 
the contrary, the lowest class is rapidly being drilled and 
educated preparatory to taking another step in advance, 
a step which must l^ad them from the position of being the 
slaves of capital to the position of being its controllers. 
The public control of capital for the public benefit is becom¬ 
ing more possible, even probable, as time advances. 

• 2. History clearly shows the gradual rise of the lour- 
geoisie —^the serfs of the middle ages became the chartered 
burghers of the earliest towns, and gradually, as com¬ 
merce increased and markets were opened, the control of 
the world's capital passed into the hands of this bourgeoisie. 
Kow there are many signs that the bourgeoisie are finding 
the management of all this capital too large an undertaking, 
llkat this class is failing to control its vast resources is 
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seen in the constant occurrence of strikes and conunerdal 
crises brought about by competitive escploitation of labour 
and competitive over-production. As long as the com¬ 
petitive system holds, the condition of labour can only 
become worse, and the periodic commercial crises more 
serious. The times are evidently becoming ripe for the 
great body of the people to take over the control of their 
own capital. 

3. The policy of reaction, or laissez-faire^ cannot prevent 
^he^issue; the time is past, also, when mere reform of thixigs 
under the present system will avail. Philanthropy and 
private charity have failed to cope with the int^sifying 
evils—^the reason for this being that society is outgro\ring 
its present form ; and so acute is this feeling that men are 
divided into two hostile camps—^the rich and the poor, 
capital and labour. In this antagonism and stress the most 
enlightened spirits of the day see the birth-pangs of a 
new era, when socialism shall take the place of com¬ 
petition. 

4. Socialism does not contradict political economy, 
because political economy is only the statement of the 
consequences which must and do follow, given the basis 
of the present social condition. Socisdism, however, 
lays stress on the fact that it is the present social conditicm 
which is at fault and must be altered. Clearly, then, 
socialism in no way contradicts political economy. 

5. Already the members of the productive class are 
so numerous and well disciplined that half the socialistic 
theory is being carried out, viz., social production—and 
it only remains, therefore, to socialize capital. The ten¬ 
dency >of capital now is to become massed together in ev^- 
growing quantities, worked by huge trusts and syndicate, 
and soon it will only require a single step to socialise It. 

6. When this takk place it will be only the carrying 
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out of tho leading principles of Christianity, and, in fact, 
socialism should considered as the natural result of so 
many centuries of preaching, which is at last beginning to 
work down into practical life. This position is illustrated 
by the success of Christian socialism all over the world. 

7. Soci^m has long passed out of the stage of mere 
Utopian dreaming in which it existed in the time of Owen. 
Now it is a reasoned theory on a scientific basis, a rationally 
^active force impelling an irresistible development of society. 

8. The extreme views on religion and on marriage put 
forward by some socialists are quite accidental to socialism, 
and form no necessary or desirable part of it. 

9. Anarchy and nihilism have only arisen whereit became 
practically impossible to achieve any ordered reform. 
This was clearly the case in Russia, where it was not till 
law-abiding efforts had been ruthlessly suppressed that 
nihilism appeared. True socialism has nothing in common 
with Bolshevism. 

10. Only under socialism will it be possible for men 
to develop a true freedom. The present conditions of life 
inevitably imply an ever-increasing severity of labour 
for the masses in order that the privileged few may accumu¬ 
late hoards of wealth. Freedom at present for the majority 
of men is sentimental only, but under, socialism it would 
become practical. 

11. Our present system calls forth the keenest selfishness, 
asid a scrupulous inan is at a hopeless disadvantage; 
but socialism would by its very nature necessarily develop 
a higher and better national character, because, under the 
new system, men would inevitably seek the good of the 
community first; instead of the love of money, the impel¬ 
ling force would be love of honour (which even at presenb. 
is a more efficient spur to action than the love of nioney). 

12. There is now~a vast commercial waste in advertising. 
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administrative expenses of rival companies and the Uke. 
Under socialism this waste would be avoided, and goods 
would be made for use, and not be merely got up to sell. 

r 

AGAINST 

1. The public at large would not be cs^^ble of managing 
their own capital, and expeiience'tlerived hrom workmen's^ 
associations demonstrates this. Working %ien are apt lb 
think of capitalists as being a leisured class, and theyiiave 
no idea of the difficulties of managing a large business. 

2. Tn spite of strikes and commercial crises, the business 
of the world is very effectively carried on by private enter¬ 
prise. Moreover, the triumphs of the past have resulted 
from the competitive system and the principle of individual 
liberty. The present s3rstem is not ideal, but under it 
the condition of all classes has materially improved, and 
any interruption of this progress would bring widespread 
ruin. 

3. Competition (with the survival of the fittest) is a law 
of nature, and no artificial arrangement such as socialism 
can prevent the operation of this law. We see how salutary 
the working of competition is in keeping ordinary business 
upon sound lines, and how mismanagement follows at 
once when it is removed (as in the case of the London 
*'Tube" companies.) 

4. Political economy has established the leading laws 
of exchange, and socialism is a direct contradiction of this 
whole science, and as such has to be relegated to the realm 
of the impracticable. 

5. The conditions of modem industry demand, more 
than ever, capable brains for management, and it is only 
Just that this hard brain-work should be better paid than 
the mere manual toil. Even if socialism werg estabUshed, 
ability would rapidly come to |he top and incapacity sink 
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to tiie bottom of the scale, and the present state of things 
would not be long in rene^^^jH^itself. 

6. This is merely the att^iSp: to give Christian sanction 
to an Utopian dream. A practical demonstration of the 
terrible evils v^hich would ensue if socialism were to prevail 
was afforded b^yMihe French Revolution of 1848 (vide 
«Louis Blanc's ^uccess&t^ttempts to give work to all). 
IAhc business’^ the government of the country were given 
over to the ignorance and prejudice of the people, every- 

"thing would be at the mercy of the most effective speaker, 
and continuous, sound business policy would be an impos¬ 
sibility. 

7. Government is scarcely equal now to the duties imposed 
upon it, and, manifestly, if its duties were largely increased, 
as under socialism they must be, it would simply break 
down and anarchy be the result. Great progress has been 
made, and is being made, under the competitive system, 
and socialism would bring this to an end. Experience 
'proves that it is under stress, trial and difficulty that the 
best qualities of men emerge, and il men were lifted into a 
condition of ph3^ical comfort, degeneration would inevit¬ 
ably be the result^ As Benjamin Kidd points out in 
Social Evolution, every quality of the mind and body of 
man is the product of competition, and nothing but e^dl 
can follow from transporting him into natural conditions. 

8. The extreme views which most socialists hold on 
religion and marriage show that the natural tendency 
of the movement would be materially to damage the Church 
and the family, the two bulwarks of national morality. 

9. There is a tendency for thorough-goini' socialists to 
develop into anarchists and nihilists. The Russian 
revolution during the war began with Socialism which 
developed rapi 41 y into Bolshevism. That socialism makes 
its strongest appeal to the lowest classes is an indication 

>5 
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that it finds its real lever in SelAnterest. Itstirs up a dass 
warfare which is ever on the point of breaking into viol^ice» 
and if there is*to be any hope for ordered society, it must 
be consistently resisted. 

10. Socialism would establish a worse despotism than 
the world has ever seen. It would enfeeble self-reliance 
and individuality, and reduce all men to t&e same depenji*^^^ 
ence upon the State. The result would that the lasy 
and inefficient would live upon the labour of the industrious 
and capable. 

11. Our present system deals with the social crisis through 
philanthropic effort, and thus the evil is to some extent 
mitigated by being the cause and occasion of so much self- 
sacrifice and devotion. Under socialism this private 
philanthropy would be replaced by State philanthropy, and 
the result would be the loss of character in individuals, 

12. Under present conditions the pressure of competition 
and the desire to make things sell produce a high average 
of work, for unless articles are well made they will not sell; 
but under socialism the articles not being made to sell, or 
being put under the whip of competition, would degenerate 
in workmanship until all goods would fall to a dead level of 
average sameness, and all special excellence, which is the 
condition of progress, would be discouraged. We see this 
proved by the fact that the effect of trades unions to-day 
is to reduce skilled labour to the level of the unskilled. 
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ARE WE TOO FOND OF SPORT AND GAMES ? 

YES 

1. The conditions of modem life are such that a man must 
give his entire attention to his own business, and it is 
partly because we, as a nation, are so taken up with sport, 
that the trade of the country suffers and the industrious 
foreigner outstrips us. 

2. Sport develops selfishness, as is seen in the case of 
fox-hunting, when the hunters ride down fences, gallop 
over newly-sown crops, and cut up the grass land when it 
is soaked with rain. 

3. Sport degrades those who follow it by raising'in them 
the spirit of cruelty; witness the savagery connected with 
hunting tame deer, with pigeon-shooting and with rat- 
catching. 

4. Betting, inseparably connected with sport, has become 
a national evil. 

5. Hunting in a wild country stands on quite a different 
level because there is a necessity for man to preserve Ijis 
life and to protect his family and flocks ; but stay-at-home 
sport is merely contemptible, pandering to cruelty and 
vanity, without leading men into anything which can be 
called danger jm: developing an3rthing worthy the name of 
courage. 

6. Our modem sports do not materially differ from old 
ones, which were condemned as brutal. Stag-hunting does 
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not differ, except in non-essential details, from bull-baiting. 

7. In our schools so much attention is paid to games that 
boys and girls get into the bad habit of regarding these 
games, which should only be healthy relaxations, as the 
principal business of school life. No wonder we are out¬ 
stripped by foreign nations when such a ridiculously exces¬ 
sive attention is devoted to mere athletics. 

8. This over-attention Iq games is continued into mature 
life and we see the great golf-obsession flourishing among 
the well-to-do, while the football obsession fastens on the 

•I" 

crowd. A oation whose main object is to amuse itself can 
never be really great. 

NO 

1. Sport calls forth manliness, readiness and resource, 
and is the real cause of many of the qualities which make 
Englishmen great. 

2. Sport is thoroughly popular among the poor, and 
though there are some complaints of the damage done by 
fox-hunters, the farmers very readily get compensation. 
Few of the rustics themselves want the game laws abolished 
for they know it would soon mean the extinction of game. 

3. If such sensitive notions of cruelty are to prevail, then 
we shall soon be driven into vegetarianism, and be generally 
at the mercy Of faddists. 

•4. All arguments concerned with betting have nothing to 
do with the discussion, because betting is not sport, but 
merely an accidental accompaniment, practised mostly 
by those who are mere spectators. 

5. Men must have amusement of some kind, and under 
present conditions that kind of sport is the best which is 
pursued in the open air. There is, admittedly, a certain 
amount of cruelty to individual animals, but against this 
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' has to be set all the invigoration of mind and body and 
spirit which the sportsmen gain. 

6. There is a radical difference between the old inhtimani- 
ties of bull and bear-baiting, prize-fighting, eitc.^, and modem 
field sports, and only an extremist could venture, on this 
comparison. It is very doubtful if the lower animals suffer 
pain to any considerable extent; contortions and writhing^ 
are usually muscular reactions, and often take place 
without pain even in men. 

7. School athletics are good and supply a salutary relief 
tu the over-burdening of the youthful mind, mis-called 
education. School sports teach qualities of character for 
which we are distinguished throughout the world. English¬ 
men would not be Englishmen were it not for our school 
games. 

8. The general interest in games taken by our maturer 
population is a very healthy sign, for it would be a disaster 
if we were to become so absorbed in business as to have no 
time for these harmless relaxations. A nation which has 
forgotten how to play is a worn out nation. 
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RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION 


FOR 

1. The'Govenunent has made a success of the Post 
Office and the telegraph service, and why should they not 
make the same success of the railways ? 

2. It wodld lead to a reduction in fares. 

3. The misunderstanding between competing lines would 
be removed, with the result that there would be better 
connections, and there would not be any of the expenditure 
now wasted on competing trains. The cost of working the 
railways would thus be much less, and their convenience 
to the public largely increased. 

4. The railways could be a large source of profit to the 
Government. 

5. The present competition among railways is an advan¬ 
tage to the public, but it is an advantage only secured at 
a ruinous cost to the companies, who usually, therefore, 
come to terms, and the public thus lose- the benefit of the 
competition, and the railways might just as well be under 
state control. 

6. The railways are worked by the State in many Euro¬ 
pean countries, and workcld successfully. 

7. The present directors could be dispensed with, and 
only those officials maintained who were necessary for the 
working of the railway. This would effect great economy. 

8. Instead of the present multitude of rules, regulations 
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and bye-laws, there wotlld be but one set, and so every 
one would know exactly what to expect and what he must 
pay for himself and his goods. 

9. The working e:iq)enses being reduced and the fares 
lower, more use would be made of the railways, add many 
who now have to live in town could then live in the country. 

10. The expense of State purch^ is always exaggerated 
and the profits of the Government would soon make up 
for the outlay on purchase. 

zz. The railways have instituted preferential rates in 
favour of foreign goods, and this would be stopped if they 
were nationalized. 

AGAINST 

1. The analogy between the Post Office and the railwajre 
does not hold, as the conditions of the services are quite 
different. 

2. When we view the amount of capital required and 
the stock owned, we see that not the Post Office, but the 
Admiralty is the true parallel, and this would lead us not 
to trust the railways to the State. 

3. The circumlocution of Government offices and the 
slowness of Parliamentary control, would be adverse to 
the effective management of the railwa}^. 

4. Continental State railways are well known for their 
high rates and inefficiency. 

5. If competition were removed by the State purchase 
of railways, a period of official sluggishness and inertia 
would be introduced. 

6. Fares were at about their lowest point before the war, 
being brought down to that point by competition, and i^ 
the competition were removed, high fares would become 
permanent, because of the expensiveness and waste of 
state management. 
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7. 4 !!be railways at present are^sure to be managing their 
business as economically as is practically possible, and if 
the Government took them over, no great economy could 
be effected; but on the contrary, there well might be a 
consid^able loss. 

8. The bye-laws are at present fairly uniform, and the 
differences between them do not occasion any real incon¬ 
venience. 

9. The probability is that the local trains would not be 
so wdl managed as at present, and people living in the 
country would not be able to rely on their morning train. 

10. The expense of purchase would be enormous, and 
the prospect of profit to the Government very scanty. 

e 
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SHOULD MINES, CANALS, AND THE LIKE BE 

NATIONALIZED ? 


YES 

1. Such public works as mines, the laying of tramways, 
telephones, canals and the like, when worked by private 
companies, afford too good an opportunity for the growth 
of grave abuses by reason of the exceptional powers whidi 
have to be conferred upon the companies, and they are, 
therefore, better managed by the State. 

2. When these special powers are given to private com¬ 
panies, the result is that there is at once the growth of an 
immense *' interest," often a monopoly, which sometimes 
becomes so powerful as to be able to corrupt the legislature. 
Examples of this are conspicuous in America. 

3. A public transaction is open to criticism at every 
stage, and jobbery is hardly possible; but when any public 
work is operated by private enterprise, then the accounts 
are not public property, and jobbery can flourish undetected. 

4. The operation of public works by private companies 

presents so strong a temptation to sharp practice that it 
is not right for any State to lay such a temptation before 
any of its citizens. , 

5. When the State controls its own large enterprises, 
then it can correct its own mistakes ; but when charters are 
granted to private companies,then there is no ready remedy, 
but abuses have to be endured till the charter expires. ^ 

6. State monopoly is not monopoly in an evil sense, for 
it is under the control of the mass of the electorate. Exper* 
ience has proved that State monopoly, so far from implying 
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a decrease in the general prosperity, secures valuable addi¬ 
tions to th^ public resources. 

NO 

1. A company is driven by self-interest to make its 
service thoroughly efficient and economical, and the public 
is best served in this way. 

2. Abuses can be put down by law; but if the State 
takes over the control of its own works, then at once there 
is inefficiency, officialdom and red-tape, high salaries and 
pensions^ involving a greater waste of money than the 
abuses of private enterprise. 

3. Every work, whether private or public, must be put 
into the open market to be competed for, and only by this 
means can prices be kept down. State departments are 
not actually open-to criticism more than private enterprises, 
as witness the Admiralty and the War Office. 

4. Jobbery cannot be prevented by the State taking 
the work in hand. Whether there isi jobbery or not depends 
entirely on the character of individual men, and not upon 
whether the undertaking is public or private. 

5. By granting charters under conditions, the State often 
obtains great benefits, by the vast exertions of private 
enterprise. Whole colonies have been first developed by 
private endeavour under charter, and finally taken over 
by Government as valuable territory. This was the 
case with India, and shows how well private and public 
*enterprise dovetail. 

6. State trading implies restriction and monopoly, which 
act as a powerful check on the energy and efiort of the 
members of the State. Thus the more the State controls 
industry, the less will be the prosperity of the State. 
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IS SUICIDE EVER JUSTIFIABLE f 
NO 

1. The real purpose of life is the development of the 
individual character, and not as is vulgarly supposed, to 
make money, to succeed, or even to be happy. It is often 
only in pain, sorrow, disappointment and loss that a 
particular character can develop, and if that person allows 
himself to be overwhelmed by his misfortunes and resorts 
to the desperate act of suicide, he is not only putting a 
sudden and fateful stop to his own best chances of real pro¬ 
gress, but he is def3dng those m3^terious laws upon which 
his fate has been ordered. Such an act of what might be 
called cosmic rebellion can never be Justified. 

2. If life is confined to this one existence, beginning at 
birth and ending at death, then suicide might in many cases 
be justified, when life has become an intolerable burden : 
but if, as is much more likely, life extends far beyond birtlr 
and death, if we must ever return to the task until it is 
well finished, then there can be no justification nor even > 
reason in refusing for the moment to face an ordeal which 
we must ultimately go through, for suicide can manifestly 
only make the conditions of our particular trial worse. 

3. In spite of the fact that the individual life is of. little 
importance compared to the welfare of the race, neverfho* 
less there is good reason for believing that every life, however 
obscure, has ^me definite purpose. The exaggeration of 
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this latter view has in the past led to the encouragement of 
too many self-conscious prigs, but in modem times the 
emphasis given to the former view has led to a disastrous 
individual pessimism, which has been the cause of many 
suicides. Truth lies between these two views :^-each life 
has undoubtedly a definite, if often limited purpose, and 
to cut it short before that purpose is achieved can never 
. be a Justifiable action. 

4. Sukide is essentially pagan. It cannot be justified 
on Cl^ti2n principles and the modem, nominally Christian 
state is quite right in attaching pains and penalties to 
attempted suicide. 

5. The practice of suicide is the outcome of the selfish 
view of life, which makes a man so self-centred that he 
regards his own pleasures and pains as all-important. In 
short, all morbidity is selfish and cannot be justified, except 
upon a' false, individualistic view of the world. 

6. Suicide is the outrage of one of the great laws of 
nature—^the law of self-preservation—and hence, science 
must condemn suicide. 

YES 

1. If this argument has any weight, it must be equally 
immoral for a man to save his life when he is in imminent 
danger, from the fear that he may be prolonging his life 
beyond what was intended for him, aiid be failing to obey 
•the law of his own fate. 

2. This appeal to the dubious doctrine of re-incarnation 
shows how difficult it is to find valid arguments against the 
justifiability of suicide. If through the action of fate, or 
cosmic forces, or chance, or whatever term may be applied 
to the constraining necessity under which he lives, a man's 
life has become so miserable that he no longer cares for it, 
then he is justified in putting an end to it. He was not 
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asked to take over the burden of life, he gave no consent 
to live, and it is therefore unjust to deprive him of his right 
to choose to die. 

3. If the action is in any way prejudicial to society, then 
it may be immoral; but what if the action is beneficial to 
society by removing a person suffering from a hopeless and 
infectious disease, and beneficial to a large circle of relations 
and friends, by removing from them a heavy load of care 
and expense ? Then suidde is not only justifiable, but 
noble. 

4. Christianity nowhere forbids suicide, but has left the 
question to be settled by the good sense of each man. Such 
.is the natural fear of death that nothing but the greatest 
misery of body or mind ever drives a man to suiade. Given 
this great misery, then Christianity itself would shrink 
from preventing a hapless human being availing himself 
of the only escape from hopeless wretchedness. 

5. This argument rests on a confusion. The soldier who 
volunteers for a forlorn hope is a suicide, yet his deed is 
applauded, though he may have no higher motive than a 
desire for notoriety. It would not be well for society if 
pure altruism were to prevail, and the first effect of such 
pure altruism would be an immense number of suicides, 
from the unselfish motive of reducing the competition of 
life. 

6. In the case of many suicides this instinct of self-preser¬ 
vation does not exist, but an equally natural impulse* 
towards self-destruction does exist. In fact, many of the 
weak, diseased, degenerate and abnormal would he going 
contrary to the promptings of nature if they did not commit 
suicide. How can we condemn suicide in the case of a 
man wishing to escape torture by Red Indians, or of the 
ladies in the Indian Mutiny eager to escape dishonour at 
thg hands of the Sepoys, or of hapless Russians in lace of 
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the horrors of Bol^evism, or in any similar case ? If we 
make exceptions of these, we agree that suicide is, under 
cktain conditions, justifiable. 
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SHOULD WE HAVE THE CX)NTINENTAL 

SUNDAY ? 


NO 

1. Unless we want to cease to be a Christian nation we 
must maintain the Christian observance of Sunday as a day 
of rest and: worship. 

2. The experience of the world has proved that the 
health of men requires one day's rest in seven. Where 
this benehcent rule is not obeyed, not only the health, but 
the quality of work done rapidly degenerates. 

► 3. Modem life has become so hurried and the pursuit of 
pleasure so feverish that there is no time left for thought, 
for meditation,, for reading, except on Sunday. If the Con¬ 
tinental Sunday were introduced life would become so 
strenuous that it would cease to be worth while. 

4. The habit of church attendance is falling oil seriously 
with the result that the nation is becoming increasingly 
materialistic. What fearful effects this materialism may 
have we see in the Great War, which arose directly from - 
German materialism. If the looseness of the Continental 
Sunday were allowed, church attendance would decrease 
still further, while materialism would spread with lightning 
rapidity. 

5. The demand for the Continental Sunday arises from 
false, hedonistic views of hfe. The object of life is not 
pleasure, but the development of personality. For the 
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adiievemeiit of this great purpose nothw is so ess 
as the regularly recuiriug day of rest^ aij^ven if in ^ ^ 
cases there shoidd be self-denial involved;' this is all t(fwe 
good* Our views may have changed ^ to the termination 
of "the primrose path," but an37way we know it does not 
lead tis upward. 

6. We owe many of the best qualities of our race to our 
Puritan forefathers, and although they*erred in their stern 
rej^ression of amusement and even of art itself, nevertheless 
we would make a grave mistake if we were to throw 
away the last vestige of their influence still left with 
us and allow ourselves to degenerate to the Continental 
Sunday. 

7. The present Sunday regulations arc no ’tyranny 
but the ^ntinental Sunday would be, for thousands 
would be forced to work that the few might be amused. 

YES 

1. The Sabbath law is an old Jewish law, and has no 
validity for modern life apart from considerations of general 
public utility and convenience. 

2. The tendency of cohipetition and the strain of modern 
life cannot be resisted by sentimental considerations. It 
may be desirable to maintain the sanctity of the Sunday, 
but it is not possible under modern conditions. 

3. It is the very strenuousness of modern life which gives 
ri^e to the demand for the relaxation of the Continental 
Sunday. The' medical examinations for conscription in 
the Great War disclosed an alarmingly high percentage of 
the unfit. This unfitness has arisen mainy from the 
unhealthy and cramping conditions of employment. The 
only cure is more air, more exercise, more healthy distrac¬ 
tion. Saturday afternoon is inadequate, but if Sunday 
also could be devoted freely to recuperation and healthy. 
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sport, we should soon be well on-the way to secure an 
Ax population. 

4. That church atj^endance is decreasing is the fkult of 
the Church. Forbidding men to play healthy games* on 
Sunday does not send them to church, but only encourages 
aimless loafing and drinking. • It is better our you^ khould 
be busy with the cricket bat than with the bottle i'^in any 
case you cannot, by prohibiting him to touch his bat, 
induce him to take up his hymn-book. 

5. The Continental Sunday is demanded not to bring 
more amusement, but to raise the general standard of 
health and vigour. Our soldiers have become accustomed 
to the Continental Sunday during their Service abroad. 
They understand its advantages and are no longer prepared 
to submit to the old s>abbatarian tyranny. 

6. The typical Puritan is a pessimist. “ He has set 
up a sort of bogey which he calls life" as W. L. George says. 
He is cruel to himself and tyrannical to others. His view 
of life is false and happily out-of-date. He may have 
served a useful purpose in a time of universal libcrtinage, 
but to-day he is a mere survival, an impediment in the 
path of progress. The present dull, Puritan, English Sun¬ 
day manufactures drunkards and debauchees. Get the 
people into the open air and into the country on Sunday and 
you won’t do t^m any harm. 

7. The adoption of the Continental Sunday would of 
course mean that the service of trains, buses, trams, etc. 
would have to be increased on Sunday,^instead of decreased 
as at present. This would involve a great increase in 
Sunday labour, but this difficulty could easily be met by 
giving those who had to wprk on Sunday some other day 
as a holiday, llie general benefit to the public far out¬ 
weighs this small administrative difficulty. 
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ARE THE REStH^TS OF SUNDAY SCHOOI.S 
SATISFACTORY ? 


NO 

1. The spiritual faculties can only be truly developed on 
the basis 6f the moral faculties, and Sunday Schools, by 
attempting to develop the spiritual faculties before thk 
necessary basis is laid, have often no effect upon the 
children, and sometimes turn them into hypocrites. 

2. Children are trained in dogma before they can possibly 
understand it, and as they are natursdly dissatisfied with 
the dogmas they cannot understand, they are early led 
to an attitude of suspicion and distrust in religious 
matters. 

3. The Bible is used as a task-book, the facts of which 
they must get up,” and many passages of which they must 
learn, with the result that they early contract a dislike for 
it, and in their mature years make little use of it. 

4. In Sunday Schools this task-work is so closely con¬ 
nected with worship by the compulsory learning of hymns,, 
creeds, and prayers, that the child early begins to feel an 
impatience of public worship which manifests itself in Is^ 
years in slack church attendance. The pressure also w|^ch 
the parents bring to bear upon the childi'en to m^dce 
attend the school defeats its object by rousing th^ dispo¬ 
sition. 

5. The instruction is often left in the hands of iiaj|^;^ow- 
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flainded teacherd, and the children thereby obtain a wrong 
conception of Christianity, which they afterwards revolt 
from as unreasonable. In this way childreiKare tau|^t 
as ascertained facts what they afterwards discover to be 
mdre hypotheses, and are even trained to credit as matters 
of history' what they afterwards find to be legends. 

6. Children are sick of weekday school drill, and want a 
quiet Sunday. 

YES 

1. Religion is the only basis for morals, and it is therefore 
right and necessary that children's education should begin 
with religion, and the Sunday Schools are the best means of 
S3^tematic training on these lines. 

2. A certain amount of dogma is necessary even for 
children before they can understand the nature of Chris¬ 
tianity, and they are wisely taught in Sunday Schools in 
early life to make these essential dogmas matters of faitl^ 
Faith U a faculty as much as reason, and unless it is early 
trained it becomes weak from lack of use. 

3. This criticism might have been Justly directed against 
the old-fashioned Sunday School, but recently the whole 
method of teaching has been so much improved that the old 
faults have almost entirely disappeared. Children are no 
longer taught in the old narrow-minded way, but the 
Bible is made interesting by being treated in a modem 
manner. Not only is this the case, but modem Sunday 
Schools comprise extra-Biblical classes which are very 
valuable. This latter tendency will no doubt develop 
further, until at last the children will be eager to attend 
and'will be the more ready to reap the benefit of a really 
well-planned course of training in Christian character. 

*^4. Trae worship is a habit of the soul, and those habits 
which the children early acquire have a permanent influence 
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.. on thdr lives. When men and women neglect public wor¬ 
ship, the cause is often to be found in the lack of Sunday 
School teaching in their youth. So much is the truth of 
this felt in W^es that Sunday School teaching there is 
often continued into mature life to the great benefit of 
the people. 

5. A great Sunday School revival has recently taken 
place. The movement began in America and is now spread¬ 
ing over the United Kingdom. The adipinistration of the 
schools has been much improved by grading the various 
classes, by improving the music and the libraries and above 
all by removing the terrible old Calvinistic elements from 
the teaching. The children are allowed to share in the 
new light thrown on old problems by recent research and 
thought. Special care is devoted to the younger classes, 
and so the children are prevented from falling away as they 
grow older. 

6. If children have a “ quiet Sunday,’* they only get 

into mischief. ^ 
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IS THE INVESTIGATION OF PSYCHIC 
PHENOMENA DANGEROUS ? 


YES 

1. The investigation of these phenomena is at best un- 
' healthy for the ordinary person, because it develops a mor- 

bidf superstitious temperament, leading to a loss of interest 
in the ordinary affairs of life. What is at the beginning a 
curious fascination for these phenomena may easily develop 
into a feverish absorption, very dangerous to mental 
stability. 

2. Traditions of evil spirits date back to the earliest times 
and there seems to be at least this much foundation for all 
these superstitions—the forces brought into manifestation 
at a spiritistic stance, whatever their nature or cause, are 
undoubtedly in many cases mischievous, if not positively 
malevolent. Hence it is often dangerous to tamper with 
these phenomena of which we understand so little. A blind 
man may traverse a precipitous ridge in safety, but it is 
none the less a very dangerous thing for him to attempt. 
• 3. The curious and interesting cases of double personality 
seem to lead to the conclusion that under certain circum¬ 
stances it is possible for the normal personality to find 
itself dislodged, at least for a time, and its place taken by 
anotherpersonality/frequentlyof quite a different character. 
There is a very great danger of something of this kind taking 
place at a s^nce. No one should rux^ such a ri^ for the 
sake of idle curiosity. 
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4. These stances are dangerous also for the medii^/ 
for not only are they Skely to suffer from nervous, attacks 
during hypnosis, but there may be great difficulty in 
awaking them afterwards. Ilie medium beooineSk.also 
too easily h3^notised, falling at last conjjdetdy into the 
power of the hypnotiser. If the medium is self-hypnotised| 
then there is a danger of this becoming a habit, so that the 
victim is constantly falling into a trance without wishing 
to do so. All these and other dangers are manifest, while 
the small results of these investigations do not compensate 
for the risks. 

NO 

1. It is only superstition which has surrounded these 
phenomena with an atmosphere of terror. The very object 
of modern investigations is to strip these facts of their 
superstitious accretions by finding out their causes, nature 
and methods of working. Insanity may arise from fear, 
but hardly from a desire for enlightenment. To admit that 
weak-minded and superstitious people should avoid these 
subjects does not imply that they are at all dangerous 
for normal and healthy minds to investigate. 

2. There is hardly any healthy exercise which under 
certain circumstances may not become dangerous. Shall' 
we give up motoring, sailing, climbing and Aying because 
accidents happen ? As a matter of fact, however, it is 
found that if these experiments are undertaken in the right 
spirit there is practically no danger from the occasional 
mischievousness and even malevolence of the forces set 
in motion. These investigations are of course unsuited 
for children and nervous dyspeptics. 

3. The danger of obsession is serious, if it exists. The 
whole subject of dual personality is, however, at pr^ent 
very obscure and the best way of reaching schne resisonahle 
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tmderstanduig of it, is precisely by the investigation of 
th^ phenomena. We only have the vaguest notions of 
•what the human spirit is.^ Some of us are not very sure 
whether it survives death or not. Psychic investigations 
promise to throw much light on these and kindred questions. 
Is it reasonable then to pnt up a big danger-board to pre¬ 
vent anjnquiry which may well lead to the removal of 
the danger itself ? 

4. A chloroform sleep is dangerous and accidents have 
arisen, because chloroform is really a poisoning of the 
S3^tem. ' There is no danger, however, in hypnotic sleep, 
which is exactly like real sleep. In skilful hands there 
is no trouble al^ui the re-awaking. The hypnotic state 
passes like a period of sleep without leaving the slightest 
injurious trace on the intellectual faculties. Even fatigue 
and.headache in the medium are usually caused by care¬ 
lessness 0^ even roughness in awaking them too suddenly. 
Any evil effects which may arise can easily be prevented by 
judicious suggestion. Of course it is taken for granted that 
experiments of this kind should only be undertaken by 
serious minded people who are careful to take every precau¬ 
tion. In short there is no danger inherent in the investiga¬ 
tion itself, when properly conducted. 
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SHOULD THEOLOGICAL DIFFICULTIES BE 
FREELY DISCUSSED ? 


YES 

I.. There is an ever-recurring tendency for prevalent 
public opinion to tyrannize over all innovations, and the 
exponents of orthpdoxy forget their own human fallibility 
in deed, though they plentifully acknowledge it in words. 

2 . Thus we see that nearly every idea that has enlightened 
the world has been resisted and all but done to death before 
it could gain a hearing; opinions now called orthodox 
have been gained in this way, and it is, therefore, quite 
unreasonable for those who hold opinions thus obtained 
to condemn fresh innovations. We see the fate that Socrates 
met, and that Christ met, and to refuse the free discussion 
of theological difficulties is to mete out to new truth the 
same condemnation. 

3 . Theological difficulties are not- freely discussed at 
present, because every kind of social opposition meets the 
man who has any new ideas, so much so that he is tempted 
to say nothing about them, to the great loss of the world. 
The whole modem practice of confining preaching to those 
who hold certain views tends to discourage any free dis¬ 
cussion, for views opposite to those of the preachers cannot 
be justly represented except by those who really believe 
in those views and explain them with the accent of convic¬ 
tion. 
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4. Human beings can make a safe aj^iroacb to the tath 

only after examining all sides of a question, and unless 
theological difficulties are freely discu^ed and shown liom 
different view-points, there can be no real of 

the truth, but only prejudice and superstition. , 

5. When it is said that orthodox opinions are so\seful 
to society that to have them publicly questioned would 
endanger morality and religion, it is forgotten ^that the 
utility of any given set of opinions is as disputable as the 
opinions themselves; e.g,, note the case of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, who thought it was his duty, with a view 
to the people’s good, to persecute Christianity,—the same 
kind of mistake is made to-day. No truth can be des¬ 
tructive to the principles of morality and true religion. 
Even error should be heard, for it helps to define the truth. 

NO 

1. Innovations in the .popular faith are by their very 
nature the most dangerous of all innovations, and it is 
well that they should be received with mistrust; the expon¬ 
ents of orthodoxy do not assert their own infallibility, 
but only the authority of their Faith. 

2. If theological difficulties are to be freely discussed 
there will be as many opinions as there are'disputants. 
All uniformity of creed or of worship will become impossible. 
Churches will degenerate into Debating Societies. 

3. Theglogical difficulties are at present freely enough 
discussed both in the press and in the pulpit, and even as 
things are, this leads to much irreverence and irreligion, 
and it is, therefore, well that the practice should be dis¬ 
couraged, that people should be taught just what is ^sential 
and that highly technical matters should be left to <»cperts 
in theology. 

4. Theological difficulties should not be freely discussed 
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becai^e the great majority of the public are not competent 
to pconotmoe an opinion on the subject. It requires a 
careful education in philosophy and religious thought before 
a man's views on thecdogical questions are worth anything; 
to throw the whole subject open to general discussion would 
be therefore futile. TTie ordinary school education " is 
an extremely small and insecure platform from which to 
announce views on the most difficult of all questions. 

5. If any general freedom of discussion were encouraged 
there would be no end to the follies,Nfads, and absurdities, 
which would distract the pubUc until they would be driven 
to take refuge in a general scepticism. 
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ARE TRADE UNIONS ON THE WHOLE 
MISCHIEVOUS OR BEJiffiFICIAL f 

V 

BENEFICIAL 

r * 

1. The only way to rebut t3rranny is to combine to put 
it down ; so trades unionism is the only resource for the 

* labourer, who naturally seeks just con(htions of life. 

2. The right of combination must be conceded to the 
men if this is to be a free coimtry. 

3. The workman's skill is the commodity which he has 
to sell, and he is right, according to the whole practice of 
commerce, in making the most of it. 

4. Employers, especially when united in large companies, 
have no sense of responsibility for their employ^, and 
hence the only resource of the workmen is to force them to 
understand tl:^s obligation. 

5. Trades Unions are of great practical benefit to the 
men in assisting them to get work, to travel in search of 
work, and even to emigrate. 

6. They have fully justified their existence by their success 
in so frequently getting the wages of the men raised. 

7. They develop the capacity for self-government among 
the men, and create in them a strong feeling of sdf-re$pect. 

8. The leaders get little more than their wages for their 
services, and suffer loss by being in bad odour with the 
employers. 
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V 9. Trades Unions Sdl forth a spirit of mutual sympathy 
^and brotherhood among their, members. 

10. Trades Unions mark a progress from the desire of 
using violent remedies to the desire of using legal and pacific 
remedies, which are the only effective ones. 

11. .Political economy is not an exact science, and though 
some 9f^its exponents pronounce Trades Unions harmful, 
that is not an indication that they are so. Trades Unions 
are developing, and only in the long run can we tell whether 
their tendency is harmful or not. 

f2. Strike organization is not by any means the only 
work done by Trades Unions—^they make provision against 
accident and sickness, and strengthen the feeling of the 
unity of labour all over the world. 

MISCHIEVOUS 

1. A man has the right to manage his business as he 
finds best, and when Trades Unions bring force to bear 
upon him to rebut what they call his t3n:anny, they are 
despotically seeking to interfere with his private rights. 

2. The despotism of the Unions over the men is far worse 
than that of the masters, and the power of initiative is 
crushed out of the men. 

3. Trades Unions intensify the antagonism between 
rich and poor, increase the dif^culty^ of the social problem 
by rousing the hostility of the masters and, by trying to 

• sell the labour of the men wholesale, do not get the best 
terms for it. 

* 

4. It is impossible to force employers to understand a 
moral obligation to their men, and the use of compulsion 
will only irritate them into ignoring it. 

5. Any small benefits which the Unions confer are dearly 
bought by levies on the wages of the men. 

6. They^tand self-condemned, because their inevitable 
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effect is seen to be the driving of trade from the country. 

7. They encourage among the men a spirit of unrest aiid 
even of sedition, which is directly harmful to the trade of 
the country. 

8. Trades Unions are often worked by unscrapulous 
agitators, whose minds are more occupied with thrir own 
personal interests than with the good of the workman. 

9. Trades Unions reduce the skilled workman to the 
/level of the unskilled, and really constitute a de^tism 

of ignorance and inefficiency over inteUigence and skill. 

10. Trades Unions, by the constant resort to intimidation 
and evemto violence, rouse the spirit of anarchy, and con¬ 
stitute a menace to the public peace. 

11. The ratio of supply to demand.is a natural one, and 
cannot be altered by arbitrary means. 

12. Better provision against illness and accident is made 
by clubs which exist for that purpose alone, and whose 
funds are not liable to be exhausted by long, disastrous 
strikes. 
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SHOULD WE ABOLISH T^IAL BY JURY ? 

NO 

1. Hiis is one of the oldest institutions we have, and is 
-one of the best elements in our national life, it proceeds 
upon the principle that every man has a right to be tried 
by his peers. 

2. Hie system has been so wrought into our whole manner 
of thinking that it could not be changed without grave 
danger to justice. 

3. The jury, being composed tftually of business men of 
broad experience, is the best possible body to decide upon 
the guilt or innocence of the accused: the judge by his 
training is fitted to decide on matters of law; but if his 
functions were to be extended, much injustice would result 
from Judicial prejudice. 

4. Our system is found in experience to work very welh; 
for when both sides of a case are fully laid before these 
juries, they almost invariably arrive at a decision which the 
general moral sense of the community would endorse. 

5. In every trial two kinds of questions arise: ques¬ 
tions of law and questions of iact. Our S3^tem provides 
for these in the best possible manner by ordaining that 

questions of law are for the Judge, questions of fact for 
the jury.” 


X 
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YES ’ ^ , 

1. Juries originally arose from a natural ^ort on the 
part of the people to prevent the tyranny of the despotic 
king; it was the means by which the peo^ sought to lake 
over the decision on questions of gqilt and innocence into 
their own hands, but the law has become so cpmj^icated 
that now juries are in the hands of the legal experts, and 
consequently juries usually decide according to the jud||e^s 
summing up. 

2. The S3^tem is felt to be more and more ina^qualC. 
The best citizens evade going on the jury whenever the^ 
can, and it very often happens that a difficult question*has 
to be settled by men who have not sufficient education to 
enter fuUy into the merits of the case. 

3. Most men now would prefer to be tried altogether by 
a judge with a reputation for knowledge and impartiality 
to lose, than by a jury who would be more anxious to bring 
the trial to a conclusion as soon as possible than to arrive 
at a just decision. 

4. Juries are far too susceptible to the appeals of counsel, 
and whether a man is brought in guilty or not usually 
depends to a large extent upon the eloquence of his comisel, 
with the natural result that high fees are given for good 
counsel, and hence justice, so-called, is far more easily 
obtained by the rich man than by the poor. There is, 
therefore, great need of reform taking the direction of free 
justice for all, and State lawyers to decide the cases. 

5. Our jury system shows its weakness in the difficulty 
whic^ is found in deciding what are questions of law and 
what are questions of fact. Counsel and Judge ate con¬ 
tinually at issue as to whether a point ought to goito the 
jury or not. 

6. The judge, counsel, prisoners, witnesses andejpectfttofs 
are all interested in the case^ but the jury is not. They 
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have been dragged from their business, and set down to 
decide upon a complicated series of facts. Under these 
unfavourable dmuxnstances it is a mere accident if justice 
is done. 
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History of Trial fiy Jnry, by William Forsyth (1852). 
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The Jwy Laws and their Amendment, by T. W. Erie (Steveos, 1882). 
Our Jury System a Scandal, a pamphlet, by J. F. H. Woodward 
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Resurrection, by Leo Tolstoy. 



SHOULD VACCINATION BE ENFORCED BY 

LAW? 


YES 

I. In 1871 a Committee of the House of Commons met to 
consider the objections raised by anti-vacdnators, and, after 
going into the facts, reported that “ There need be no 
.apprehension that vaccination vdll injure health or com¬ 
municate any di^ase.*' 

<2. The effect of vaccination in protecting us against 
small-pox has been very remarkable. Dr. Farr tells us 
that in the last century the deaths from small-pox amounted 
annually to 3,000 per 1,000,000 of the population. Since 
1871, when Boards of Guardians were obliged by Act of 
Parliament to appoint vaccination officers, the deaths from 
small-pox have averaged only 156 per 1,000,000. The 
only reason that vaccination is not more successful still is^ 
because it is impossible to carry it out more thoroughly. 

3. That this remarkable result is not due merely to sani¬ 
tation is shown by the fact that other diseases ha^ not 
decreased at anything like the same rate. Sir Lyon Play- 
fairrin the House of Commons, on June zgth, 1883, stated 
this ^int lucidly : If we compare the period of gratuitous 
vaccination with that of efficient compulsory vaccination, 
the Registrar-General tells us that, among childiseil iffider 
five, the small-pox mortality has decreas^ by eighty per 
cent., while that from all other diseases has only decreased 
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by six per cent.*’ Isolation may avail for a few cases, 
but wh^ there is anything in the nature of an epidemic 
isolation is jdainly impossible. 

4. In Germany before the war small-pox had been prac¬ 
tically stamped out by compulsory vaccination ,but in 
Great Britain there were ^50,000 unvacdnated persons in 
1893 and nearly'250,000 in 1897. It is plain that, unless 
we enforce vaccination stringently, we are in serious 
danger of an epidemic. 

5. The small-pox figures in London do not afford the 
anti-vaccinators a valid argument, because if even only 
five per cent, are not vaccinated, that still means that there 
are 190,000 parsons who are fit subjects for ai\ epidemic to 
seize upon. 

6^ Even the Medical Ofiicers of Health, who are specially 
interested in sanitation, have confessed that the only means 
of controlling small-pox is by vaccination and re-vaccina¬ 
tion. In presence of the Bill of 1898, the Incorporated 
Society of Medical Officers memorialized the Government 
on this point. 

7. In 1880 a small-pox epidemic took place in San ^Fran¬ 
cisco. The general death-rate was 18*27 per 1,000 ; 
among the Chinese, who crowded together in their own 
quarter in squalor, it was 21*2. Vaccination was compul¬ 
sory on the American population, but not upon the Chinese, 
and the result was that the Chinese quarter became a 
* centre of infection for the rest of the town.” The Medical 
Officer of Health thus sums up his report: ” This case 
clearly shows (i) the effect of what may be called a smoulder¬ 
ing fire of smaU-pox, in keeping up a source of infection,. 
which may break out into renewed conflagration when 
materials exist for it; (2) the non-limitation of small-pox 
infection to any class in society; and (3) the protective 
power of efficient vaccination, as shown alike in the 
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immusity of the previously vaednated Juvenile population^ 
and in the speedy check put upon the epidemic spread of 
the disease among the elders/' 

8. The conscience clause in the Bill of 1898, whidh msdoee 
vaccination optional, is a 3delding to the outcries of ignoRaat 
agitators, and has endangered the health of the community. 

NO 

1. Vaccination so far from preventing disease tends to 
produce it. The British Medical Journal, 1877, says: 

" In addition to the fact that people are ill after vacdnaticm, 
it is important to remember that people die after the opna- 
tion, if not from the disease itself, at least from its sequelae, 
notably erysipelas." There is grave danger of vaccination 
inoculating a patient with a disease which may lie dormant 
in his system for years before breaking out. 

2. V^cination has little effect in warding off small-pox. 
When Dr. Jenner had been rewarded by ParUament, and 
the people were so sangtdne that they talked of devoting 
the London Small-pox Hospital to some other tise, a fresh' 
epidemic of small-pox burst out (1804) which filled the 
hospital with patients. “ In the London hospitals of the 
Asylums Board more than 53,000 small-pox patients have 
•bfen treated (1891), and of these no fewer than 41,000 
were medically recorded as vaccinated. In the Orjdian 
Homes at Bristol, in the 1871 epidemic, 293 children took 
the disease, and they had all been vaccinated. Herr * 
Kolb, of Munich, says that in Bavaria, in 1871, out of 30,742 
cases of small-pox, 29,429 were vaccinated persons." 

3. The undoubted decrease of smaU-pox is due solely 
to sanitation. 

4. Compulsory vaccination is a piece of sevm class 
legislation, for all the force of such an Act bears iqpon the 
poor. The rich easily escape because they are not betrayed, 
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and if' they aie, they can readily afford the fine. Poor 
{)eo|fie who consd^tion^y resist such a law are subject 
to repeated summonses^ and persecuted into compliance. 

' $*. ^ce Dr. Jenner's time the medical profession has 
sfa^ed its ground mi the vaccination question. At first 
they said no vaccinated person could take small-pox; now 
they admit that the effect of vaccination wears off in time. 
They are not at all agreed as to the number of marks neces¬ 
sary for full protection. 

6. The statistics are largely adjusted to suit the vacci¬ 
nators. Dr. Vacher states in his Notes on the Small-pox 
Epidemic at Birkenhead that only those patients were 
entered as vaccinated who displayed undoubted cicatrices, 
and goes on to say that'' the mere assertion of the patients 
or their friends that they were vaccinated counted for 
^nothing, as about So per cent, of the patients in the third 
column {“ unknown ”) were reported as having been 
vaccinated." 

7. The way this subject is agitated is an evidence of how 
little medical men are convinced in their own minds of their 
doctrine of vaccination ; they are so committed to it, how- 

. ever, that it is impossible for them to abandon their ground. 

8. Vaccination is at best a very fallible and uncertain 
remedy, and it carries with it danger of worse diseases: 
on the other hand, small-pox manifestly yields to sanitation. 
Legal compulsion only makes " martyrs," and increases 
the agitation against vaccination ; the conscience clause, 
therefore, in the Bill of 1898 is thoroughly statesmanlike. 

Rbfbbxncbs :— 
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SHOULD WE PROHIBIT VIVISECTION f 

YES 

X. Science has fully established the close relationship 
existing between man and the lower animals. We see 
them now as rudimentary editions of ourselves, and con¬ 
sequently the more enlightened we are, the more horror 
ought we to fedf at the practice of vivisection. 

2. When men of sdcnce, who have taught us the rela¬ 
tionship between ourselves and the other animals, try to 
Justify vivisection, the}/ are really acting upon the abomin¬ 
able doctrine that the weak have no claims upon the strong. 

3. If this pernicious doctrine be once admitted, where 
are we going to stop ? If it is right to experiment upon 
dogs, chimpanzees, and other intelligent and affectionate 
animals, why not experiment upon idiots, criminals. 
Savages, women, children, and unsuccessful men ? 

4. In view of the excellent charts, (hagrams, and the like 
now available, it is not necessary that students should wit¬ 
ness cruel experiments in order to understand what they 
are taught. 

5. The barbarities of the chase or of the shambles caimot 
excuse the barbarities of the Physiological Laboratory. 
The sportsman often inflicts his cruelties thoughtlessly 
from a weak desire to imitate other men, or from a still 
feebler desire to be considered a sportsman; but the scien¬ 
tist knovrs the pain he is inflicting, and acts with his eyes 
wide open. As far as the shambles are concerned, to kill 
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animals.expeditiously is manifestly a very different thio^ 
from .torturing them. , 

6. To contend that vivisectors are actuated by motives 
of humanity is mere moonshine, for a man cannot fohotv 
this revolting study without becoming callous to 

both animal and human. 

7. The mind that seeks to justify the infliction of pain 
upon animals on the score of the benefit to the race of men 

. is simply immoral. The end cannot justify the means, 

^ and men have no right to inflict suffering of this agonizing 
kind for any object. 

NO 

1. It must be acknowledged that science has done more 
to alleviate human suffering than any other agency in the 
world, and science has now reached the stage at which 
vivisection becomes necessary in order that the secrets 
of life may be discovered. The absolute necessity of vivi¬ 
section is its defence. 

2. Every treatment of anv unknown disease is e]q)eri- 
mental, whether in men or in animals, and it is a very fine 
ethical point whether, if a man is justified in experimenting 
for cure upon his fellow-men (as all doctors must do), he is 
not also justified in experimenting upon animals to try 
and discover the cause of the disease and the cure. To 
talk as if eminent and humane medical men have no feeling 
for the sufferings of animals is merdy hysterical. 

3. Experimentation is carried out for a definite purpose 
and not for its own sake, and a large part of the really 
useful vivisection can be. conducted painlessly. 

4. It is an axiom of all modem teaclfing that the.sfudent, 
as far as possible, ought to see for himself what he is.told. 
This can, of course, be pushed to an extreme; Init great 
moderation is exercised in this respect in our schools oi 
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science, and only what is considered to be necessary to the 
proper iwderstanding of the-subject in hand is shown. 

5. The outcry against vivisection is due to an unreason¬ 
able; .though popular, moral prejudice, for we find that 
though rat-catching, deer-stalMng, battue-shooting, and 
other forms of usdess cruelty are tolerated, yet vivisection 
is eondenmed, although it seldom inflicts half the pain and 
terror, and accomplishes so much for the good both of men 
and animals. 

6. To call in question the motives of those who practise 
vivisection is uidair, and becomes absurd when we think 
of some of the eminent and humane men of science accused. 

7. Vivisection is justified in its results, which have been 
the occasion of the removal of an immense amount of pain 
and disease from the world. 
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SHOULD CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS BE 
TOLERATED IN TIME OF WAR? 

YES 

Conscientious Objectors contend that all war whether 
aggressive or defensive is a violation of the essential teaching 
of Christianity. A Christian nation is not justified in 
forcing any of its members to violate his Christian principles 
by an undiscriminating conscription law. They are not 
setting up their own private judgment against that of the 
whole nation, but are merely insisting on being allowed to 
act in accordance with the recognized religion of the country. 
Their private conscience might be mistaken, but the dictates 
of the Christian conscience have a weightier validity thai. 
even universal national opinion. The ^ct that they enjoy 
the benefits conferred on all its members by the State 
cannot rightly be urged as an inducement for them to 
act contrary to the plain teachings of the State religion. 
They support their contention that all war is~ unchristian 
by the following arguments:— 

1. Christ taught the brotherhood of men. Christianity 
is a religion of amity, of love; clearly, then, war is opposed 
to the spirit of Christianity, the very antithesis of the teach¬ 
ing of Christ.' 

2. Christ came to save men, body and soul, while the 
genius of war is destruction and death. War arises from 
the antagonisms of rival kingdoms; but the kingdom of 
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God, by uniting all men, would make war for ever impossible. 

3. Emerson says, ** that the power of love as a basis of 
states has never been tried.** If it were tried, Christianity 
would become a fact in the world and not merdy an ideal, 
with the inevitable result that all war would cease. 

4. It is said that the teaching of Christ contains no eiqaress 
condemnation of war as a hictor in the development of the 
race ; but it is only necessary to reply to this sort of reason- 
ing that " polygamy,** '* slavery,** ** capital punishment,** 
and other :fnntless evil practic.es have been defended on 
the same ground of the silence of Scripture. Christ must 
have been under great temptation at various crises in His 
career to resort to arms, and He had only to say tlie word, 
and the people would have made Him King and followed 
Him to little against the Romans; but He always refused 
and pointed out most clearly that the kingdom He came 
to found was essentially a peaceful one, and could not 
condescend to use war. 

5 The power of Christianity was most vividly shown in 
he reign of Nero, when the Christians submitted them- 
sdves to the lions; and whenever men have taken the sword 
whether to persecute or to fight, then have they proved 
'ilse to the religion of Christ. 

6. the noble uses of war are advanced in its favour— 
the courage, devotion to duty and self-sacrifice to which it 
give§ rise. These are not denied, but it is denied that war 
*is the only means of developing these virtues, or even the 
best means. ** Is it so difficult to kill with musket and 
sword, andjs overcoming evil with good so easy and ignoble 
that we must needs turn the world into a battle-field ? ** 

7. It is claimed that war has set wrongs right, has expelled 
davery from the Southern States, has crushed despotism, 
established liberty, and quickened progress; but this only 
shows that it is not an unmixed evil. Tf against these good 
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results of some wars we set the e^ of all waifs,—the 
hatred, the envy and revenge, the maiming and butdiering, 
.the hot-blooded outrages, the sorrow, bereavement, attd 
pain,—^we see that War is self-condemned, and when brought 
face to face with Christ's teaching cannot be defended. 

8 . When it is contended that war is necessary, it is only 
needful to remember that nearly every injustice and 
inhumanity that has existed in the world has been defended 
on this ground: reformers have been called visionaries, 
their reforms impracticable, and the evil they wished to 
reform necessary. As an instance of this, we have only 
to remehiber how it was said that if the Factory Acts 
were passed the commerce of the country would be ruined 
—an argument which proved to be an illogicality of selfish¬ 
ness. War is no more necessary than tyranny, and the 
Christian spirit can have no dealings with organized 
butchery. 

NO 

Since the development of the national conscience in the 
slow course of our history, the value of the individual 
conscience has greatly diminished, especially as this latter 
is so liable to error from conceit, bigotry, cowardice or sheer 
wrong-headedness. As Pascal says, '*One never does 
wrong so gaily as when one is doing it for conscience sake." 
The national conscience in time of war should not tolerate 
the aberrations of the individual conscience. Socrates' 
argued the whole question out centuries ago and did not 
attempt to evade the drinking of the hemlock. ^ Whatever 
may ^ said about war in general a purely defensive war 
must be excepted, or else why does tte cotisddinrious 
objector not willingly surrender his prop^y to the. &rst 
criminal who demands it ? The objector enjoys^he bene-^, 
fits conferred by the State, it is just therefore that he sh<Hild 
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be toced to defend it in time of erar. Tlie contention 
that aU war is unchristian may be met iifdetail as follows:— 
The final effect of the spirit of Christianity must be ^ 
the abolition, of war, but that does not by any means prove 
that Christiamty forbids war. 

2. When Christ uttered the parable of the leaven, He 
showed the vital principle on which He' relied for the 
progress of the world. The change in the world was to 
be .gradual, and evolved with that steadiness ,which could 
alone make it permanent. It is clear, then, that Christ 
regaled the general condemnation of war as at that stage 
of progress premature, and we have no right to say that He 
would condemn war even yet. 

3. Sa3^gslike this of Emerson's are merely laments 
that the ideal has not yet been reached. When the ideal 
is reached, of course war will be out of the question; but 
it would require omniscience to say that war does not, 
under the present imperfect conditions, answer a well- 
defined pjurpose in the higher evolution of man, and may 
not, even be necessary as a goad towards the attainment 
of the ideal. 

4. The teaching of Christ contains no express condem¬ 

nation of war. He must have been familiar with war and 
its horrors, and it is very significant that He contents 
Himself with enunciating the great principle of love to God 
and neighbour, and yet refrains from a more specific, 
bondemnation of war. He must have had some deep 
purpose in this, some special knowledge of the grim mission 
of war. \ 

5. If all Christians had adopted the same line of conduct 
as those under Nero, and had refused to take the sword, 
and submitted, the result would have been that liberty, 
progress and civilization would have been held back and 
even made impossible. Hampden and Cromwell would 
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not have fought, the power of Spain and the Pope would not 
have been broken, and we should have had no Waterloo. 
We cannot suppose that the deeds of which we as a nation 
are most proud are anti-Ch^^, or t|^ the mighty 
deeds of our greatest men wwrpagaa^ ' 

6. If war is looked at in detail, it u murder; but when 
looked at in its larger aspects it is sai^ce: The effects of' 
war have often been to purify a natioiit^iihe War of Inde* 
pendence so invigorated the United States, so stirred within 
them the spirit of manly independence, that in an incredibly 
short space of time they took their place among the great 
powers^ of the world. When there are so many elements 
of the highest moral value in war, we cannot say that it 
is to be entirely condemned in the present state of the 
race, even on Christian principles. 

7. The great moral ideals which underlie a soldier's life 
are sacrifice and duty, and these must produce nobility of 
character. It is the story of heroic deeds that stirs the 
blood of men and makes them capable of sacrifice; and 
when war calls forth these great qualities, it cannot be said 
to be entirely at variance with Christianity. 

8. It is the creed of narrow materialism and the practice 
of luxury which make men unwilling for war now a days. 
Christianity shows us that life must be sacrificed in order 
that it may be gained—^that death is not the chief evil, or, 
indeed, an evil at all. It is materialism that revolts from 
death and refuses to bear pain ; but Christianity recognizes 
that men must be ready to face death in some causes, and 
must be prepared to drink the cup of pain to the very dregs 
for the sake of justice and truth. 
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SHOULD THE WORK OF THE'PLERGY BE 
PUT ON A VOLUNTARY BASIS ? 

YES 

1. The clergy claim that their calling is a special iuid 
sacred one, and they emphasize this by wearing a special 
dress and styling themselves “ Reverend ” or even Very 
Reverend ” : yet, on the other hand, they want to be piaid, 
and often very well paid, for discharging their special and 
sacred functions. This glaring anomaly cannot go on. 
The great principle must be accepted that no money should 
be paid for distinctively religious service, for it is, and must 
be, from its very nature, voluntary. 

2. The attempt to justify modem clerical incomes by 
texts quoted out of their connections and strained to the 
bursting of their plain sense is now not only futile, but even 
ludicrous. The clergy claim to be the representatives of 
Christ or His disciples: yet neither He nor they were 
paid. 

3. The money taint is on all our religion to-day and our* 
churches are too often run like businesses. The suspicion 
and even hostility with which the majority of the public 
regard the clergy arises from the fact that the clergy make 
their living out of religion, and that, therefore, theirmotivejs 
are suspect, as well as their pulpit declarations, because thdir 
income depends on their making the exprcssimi of their 
views agree with the current tradition of orthodo^. 
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. 4. The objection this principle is its alleged impracti- 
ca^lity which aris^mainly from the fru;t that no serious 
effort has been made to solve the problems connected with 
its adoption. After a considerable and very salutary 
reduction in the number of churches and services, the 
necessary clergy would be dra^ from the following 
classes:— 

{a) Men of independent means who, after due quali¬ 
fication, ^uld devote themselves to this service. 

(6) Men who, after due qualification) would enter 
commercial life in order to make a competence, so 
that they might later on be able to devote them¬ 
selves to this service. 

(c) Duly qualified men who, though engaged in business 
during the week, would ready to volunteer for 

■ occasional service. 

(d) The clergy might also be recruited from the ranks 
of duly qualified women. 

In many cases it would probably be necessary for a 
church to have several voluntary clergy attached to it. 
This would bd only an advantage. 

5. At present, the prospect of a career induces many 
men to enter the Church from interested motives. This 
scandal would be removed if the service were to be volun¬ 
tary, and only the very best men would be attracted to 
it. Under pipsent circumstances, the graduate of one of 
*our Universities, when deciding on a profession, is often 
reduced practically to a choice between becoming a school¬ 
master or a parson, and nine times out of ten,, he chooses 
to become a parson, because the prospects are better, or' 
beeanse he has a chance of being presented with a living. 
If the clergy are not manifestly disinterested, their exhor¬ 
tations must either be met with a dubious shrug of the 
should^, or not- be listened to at all. 
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6. Qerical professionalism separates more than anything 
else the clergy and the laity. The i%lationship between 
the clergy and the people ^comes unnatural. Pastoral 
visits are impossibly uncomfortable : the vi^ted fe^ that 
the parson is tr3dng to do hiih good: and the parSon 
himself feels in a most difficult and delicate position, for 
there is no basis of human friendship in the matter. 

7. Under a voluntary s3rstem, the question of celibacy 
could be left to the individual. Many of the clergy would 
choose celibacy voluntarily, so as to be able to do the work 
better, while others would find that they did not require 
to sacrifice family life. The people would thus have the great 
advantage of a devoted celibate service, without the eidls 
attached to a compulsory celibacy of the clergy. 

8. ' In any case, the present situation is impossible. The 
masses regard the clergy as an unproductive class, sup¬ 
ported by the labour of others, while the classes look on them 
with cold and suspicious indifference. All this hostile 
feeling, which persists in spite of many cases of self-sacri¬ 
ficing devotion on the part of individual clergy, arises from 
the one deeply-rooted conviction that it is not and cannot 
be right, under any circumstances, to make money out of 
religion. 

NO 

1. This is one of those Utopian schemes which only look 
well on paper. The clergy are professional gentlemen <• 
specially trained for their essential work, and why should 
they be denied a reasonable remuneration ? 

2. Cpndftibns have changed entirely since the time of 
Christ and what was possible for the early apostles would 
be quitui^possible under modem conditions. This is a 
question oFisommon sense and not of straining texts. 

3. There'ire a few anomalous cases wh^e a dergyman is 
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in receipt of a salary either excessive in itself or out of all 
{MX)portlon to the work done» but there are far more cases 
where the clergyman does not even get enough to support 
life on. All these inequalities and injustices are now 
receiving^the attention of the Church authorities with a 
view to their removal. Popular suspicion of and hostility 
to the clergy does not arise from the fact^that they are paid 
for their work» but from the fact that they still cling oihcially 
to worn out forms of creed in spite of the hict that their own 
views have advanced far be3^nd them. 

4'. This scheme would not work. Under present condi¬ 
tions there is plenty of opportunity for voluntary workers, 
but they do not come forward. If the clergy ^ere not paid 
there would soon be no more clergy. Voluntary work is 
never reliable nor sustained. 

5. Therfe are unworthy members of every profession. 
Human motives are so mixed that it is often very difficult 
for a man to analyse even his own reasons for a course of 
action. An average clergyman's life is far from presenting 
a very attractive prospect under modem conditions and 
therp are few really successful clergymen who could not 
have done much better for themselves financially by 
entering almost any other line of life. 

6. There are undoubtedly great difficulties in the clerical 
profession as well as in any other—difficulties which can 

, only be overcome by skill and by tact. It is no use blaming 
“professionalism," because if there were no profession 
there would be no clergy. 

7. The celibacy of the clergy has h pfg lfharoughly 
ejqjerimented with in the course of hist^.> 4 w 4 ' in thb 
country at least we think the evils of the sy^eailir^^much 
greater than its advantages. Experience^H^convinced 
US that we are better served by a clergy ^^%are free to 
marry and axe thus in a much better position to understand 
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the real problems of life with which they have to deal; 

8 . It is a very dangerous line of argument to enunciate 
a general truth and then insist upon its practical application, 
whatever the consequences may be. The dif&c^ty.ln the 
present question is to find the best practical line of action 
and this can only be found by a compromise. Qetical 
salaries require both levelling up and levelling down, and 
the sound sense of the Church is sure to find’some practical 
solution to present anomalies, which of course cannot be 
allowed to continue in a time of general reconstruction. 

RBFBaBNCBS :— 

Old Cfeeds and New Faith, by C. Delisle Burns (Frands Griffith, 
1911). 

Churches in the Modem State, by J. N. Figgis (Longmans. X 9 X 3 )> 
The Heart of the Empire : a symposium; chap. vii. " The Chuzch 
and the People,” by F. W. Head (Fisher Unwin, 1901). 
Interpretations and Forecasts, by Victor Bradford (Duckworth. X914). 
The Making of a Minister, by T. S. Caimcro^ (Clarke. 19x4). 

My Priesthood, by W. J. Carey (Longmans. 1915). 

The Priest: his Character and Work, by J. Keatinge (Kegan Paul, 
I914)- 

The S.P.C.K. publishes various pamphlets on Church Finance by 
E. Grose Hodge, the Rev. H. Coombes, and other writors. 



SHOULD THE “UNFIT” BE RESTRAINED 
FROM PARENTHOOD 


YES 

j. Modem researches in heredity prove that some of the 
worst radical poisons and defects are handed oif from parent 
to children. If only the insane, feeble-minded, criminal 
and alcoholic could be restrained from bringing into the 
world unhappy children, weighed down from their very 
birth with their parents’ unfitness, a long step would be 
taken towards the permanent betterment of the world. 
This restraint might with advantage be extended to deaf- 
mutes and habitual drug-takers, as well as those sufiering 
from heritable diseases. 

2. We must distinguish between the right to live and 
the right to become a parent. Eugenics is really the dis¬ 
couragement of unworthy parenthood- The present effect 
of the law of " the survival of the fittest ” leads to an* 
immense mortality among infants. Why not avoid this 

• by regulating parenthood ? The proposal is constructive, 
as opposed to the present destructive working of natural 
law. 

3. We are forced to abandon the idea of raising any special 
” stocks," because any stock will contain sharply contrasted 
individuals of vastly different growth : but if we can only 
raise the average we shall have done much. Preventive 
eugenics should be our only aim in the meantime. 
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4. The imperative need of this reform is seen alone from 
the fact that in our asylums a great many ** cures are 
effected. These people are rdeased, because they are no 
longer technically insane, but under outside conditions 
the old insanity mostly revives and they are allowed to 
pass it on to their children unrestrained. 

5. In Great Britain aldhe we have 200,000 deaf mutes. 
This defect is almost certainly hereditary. More research 
is wanted, but as soon as any defect of this kind is proved 
to be hereditary it is not only foolish but positively criminal 
not to take steps to eradicate the scourge. 

6. Undiscriminating demands for an increase in the birth¬ 
rate are very foolish, for it is not mere numbers we want, but 
a better race, freed as far as possible from avoidable 
hereditary taint. Eugenics aims at quality rather than 
quantity. ” These bewailings about our mercifully falling 
birth-rate, uncoupled with any attention to the daughter 
of the children actually born are pitiable in their blindness, 
and would be lamentable if they had any effect—of which 
there is fortunately no sign whatever, but indeed the 
contrary.'*—Dr. Sdeeby. 

7. Eugenic knowledge should be spread. The object js 
not to elevate the race by destroying the unfit at any 
stage, ante-natal or post-natal, but by preventing the con¬ 
ception of the unfit. If only women were free to choose 
their mates unfettered by monetary considerations a great 
advance would be made. " It seemed to me then that 
to prevent the multiplication of people below a certain 
standard, and to encourage the multiplication of excep¬ 
tionally su^iior people, was the only real and permanent 
way of mending the ills of the world. I think thal still."— 
H. G. WeUs, 
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•• 

NO 

z. The whole subject of heredity is still under scientific 
investigation. It is remarkable how often parents with 
some ** taint ** or other have very healthy children. Even 
slum children are often robust and fit. The question is still 
far too obscure to justify any restraint of parenthood. 

2. The proposal is an unjustifiable interference with the 
liberty of the subject. Any conceivable legislation would 
be most tjnrannous in its effects, and would not be tolerated 
in any free country. 

3. You cannot" breed ’* human beings as you can horses. 
The higher you get in the scale of life the more complicated 
and difficult become the problems of heredity, until in human 
beings any reliable calculation seems out of the question. 

4. - It is alwa};^ possible to advocate any proposed 
*' reform by citing an extreme case which it would meet. 
We do not legislate however for extreme and exceptional 
cases, but for the common good. In general this proposal 
certainly would not work, and it would raise more difficulties 
than it would solve. 

5. Science has not yet been able to pronounce upon the 
question whether the defect of deaf mutes is hereditary or 
not. Even if it should turn out to be really hereditary we 
could not prevent deaf mutes from parenthood, without 
resorting to impossibly draconic measures. 

' 6. Our falling birth-rate is one of the most alarming 

signs of the times. No nation can long survive whose 
birth-rate falls below a certain level. At such a crisis in 
our national life and after a devastating war it is proposed 
to reduce our birth-rate still further by all sorts of Utopian 
eugenic legislation i 

7. Eugenics has often been used as an agent of class 
prejudice, an argument against love, a reason for cruel and 
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wicked surgical opei^tions, for defending the neglect of 
infancy and for wild talk about lethal chambers and stud- 
farms." " Fitness " is far more a<question of environment 
than one of birth. 

Rbfbrbncbs : 

Gallon's Essays on Eugenics. 

Problem of Sex (Cassell. 1912) and Sex (Home University Library. 

a9i4). by Patrick Geddes and J. A. Thomson. 

The Problem of Race Regeneration (Cassell, 191 x); The Task of Social 
Hygiene (Constable, 19x2); and Essays in War-Time (Con* 
stable, 1916), by Havelock Ellis. 

Parenthood and Race Culture (Cassell, 1909}; Me^Mds of Race Re- 
^ generation (Cassell, xgii); and The Progress of Eugenics 
(Cassell, 1914), by Dr. C. W. Saleeby. 

Race Culture, or Race Suicide 9 by R. R. Rentoul (Walter Scott, 

1906) . 

Marriage and Disease : a doctor’s scientific symposium (Rebman, 

1907) . 

The Ordeal of Richard Feveral, by George Meredith. 

Three Plays by Brieux, with Introduction by G. Bernard Shaw 
(Fifield). 



SYNDICALISM 


FOR 

1. Hie present capitalist system is aimed at the exploita* 
tion of labour. Although conditions may improve from 
time to time, this is not because of the present S3^tem but 
in spite of it. It is necessary to destroy the 53^tem that 
labour may control the products of lal^ur. 

2. Political action has been-tried and found wanting. 
Parliament was founded by the middle classes in their 
own* interest, and it is their interest to exploit the workers. 
Even working-class representatives are untrustworthy, 
as they are inevitably drawn into the vortex of log rolling 
and dishonesty which is political life. If parliament, after 
endless delay, does finally pass a measure to improve the 
conditions of labour, capitalism will always contrive by 
evasion, judicial decisions, or some such means to nullify 
its effect. 

3. There remains only the syndicalist alternative of 
** direct action." By the general strike society can be 

* paralysed ancf compelled to accept the just terms which 
labour will dictate. 

4. Violence is not a part of the syndicalist programme. 
" Sabotage " in its subtler sense is perfectly justifiable. 

A mauvaise tnauvais travail.” 

5. S3mdicalism, it is true, may never succeed in bringing 
about the millennium. But it is none the less useful, 
since it provides the workers with an ideal, without which 
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men sink into indifierence, and it carries on a ceaseless 
campaign which brings the attainment of that ideal nearer. 
The Syndicalist acts, the politician talks. 

AGAINST 

X. The interests of capital and labour are not opposed, 
but identical. Classes are not antagonistic, but inter¬ 
dependent. Revolution is in itself harmful. The loss to 
production entailed thereby sets back the march of progress 
out of all proportion to the benefits gained. 

2. Xt is admitted that industrial organization and pressure 
is necessary to social progress; but it must be combined 
with political action. Political industrialism is the via 
media of safety. The danger of unfair interpretation of 
acts of parliament is thus met. .Syndicalism only succeeds 
in driving moderate men to the party of reaction, since at' 
all costs society must defend itself. 

3. (See the Debate on strikes.) The general strike is a 
delusion. Its impracticability has been demonstrated 
notably in Sweden. Time fights against the general strike, 
since the workers themselves are the first to feel the pinch. 

4. Violence, even if not at first intended, is bound to 
ensue, for starving men are driven to it. Damage to 
machinery, deliberate bad work, and such forms of sabotage 
are injurious to the workers as much as to employers, and 
are besides degrading to the national character. 

5. “ Their old men shall see visions and their 3mu'ng 
men shall dream dreams.’* Syndicalism is indeed an ideal. 
It is a m3^h which deludes the ignorant and prevents them 
from pursuing the true path of prpgress, that of increased 
production for the benefit of all. 

Bxfbrbmcbs :— 

Syndicalism, by J. H. Harl^ (Jack's Peoples' Books, 19x2). 
Socialism and Syndicalism, by Philip Snowden (CoUins, 1913). 
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Syndicalism, by J. Ramsay McDonald (Constable, 19x2). 
SyndiaUism and tka GsnsnU Sir^, by Arthur D. Lei^ (Fisher 
Unwin, 19x2). 

Syndicalism and Labour, by Arthur Gay (Mnnay, I9ti)» 
Democrat at the CrossW(^s, by F. J. C. Hernshaw (Macmillan, 19x8}. 
Article: " The Triple Alliance of Labour," by G. R. Carter {Sea- 
nomic Journal, Sept. 19x6). 



IS THE CINEMA A DEGENERATING 
AMUSEMENT f. 

YES 

1. Parents exercise a certain discrimination^ when their 
children want to go to the theatre, with regard to the 
character of the play they are going to see : but there is 
no such care concerning the Cinema. In fact the frequent 
change of programme makes discrimination almost impos¬ 
sible. The result is that unripe minds are degenerated by 
having dramas and problems presented to them, with 
which they have not sufficient experience to deal. 

2. More and more the Cinema depends for its popularity 
on pure sensationalism. Sensational literature is bad 
enough, but sensational pictures are far worse, because more 
vivid. The whole range of human passion is acted out 
before young eyes before they have gained any-real jmder- 
standing of the meaning of life. The first effect is an 
unhealthy over-excitement, while the second is an equall3^ 
regrettable reaction, which blunts the over-stimulated 
sympathies and makes the whole mind Jaded and callous. 

3. Though the film plays are generally so arranged that 
virtue triumphs in the end, nevertheless the real n^ral is^ 
mostly bad. The sympathy goes with the crmunal. 
Vice is depicted in gaudy surroundmgs, lighteousness 
does not seem to pay, and luck is worth more thsm perse¬ 
verance—these are only some of the degenerating ixnfdica- 
tions of the Cinema. 

4. Crime stories and serials exert a pemicious power of 
suggestion on the minds of boys. In a London suburb 
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recently, a poHceman informed the Bench that a boy*s 
ingenious plan of breaking into a shop was directly taken 
from the local films/' This kind of thing occurs quite 
frequently enough to demonstrate the fact that the Cinema 
does exert a degenerating influence. 

5. The Cineiha fi^ht be made of great educational value 
if pictures were which would rouse interest in certain 
branches of science and industry, but unfortunately the 
Cinema is a purely commercial undertaking, and the 
consequence is that most of the pictures shown are artificial, 
meretdcious, untrue to life, false in sentiment, hectic and 
exasperated. Ydung people would be much better in the 
open air than looking at these inconsequent pictures. 
" ' Th^e is no wealth but life,' and these plays are vitiating 
that life, ph3^ical, intellectual and moral, at the very 

_ If 

source. 

NO 

1. The appeal of the Cinema is as universal as that of 
'the Stage: it is not meant for young people alone. If 
aU novels were written for “ the young person " they would 
cease to be interesting: it is exactly the same with films. 
The young develop nowadays much more quickly than 
in the old time, and nothing is shown on the screen that can 
really do any harm. 

2. This same charge of sensationalism was hurled at the 
•modem novel, when it began to make its wide appeal. It 
is based on the old-fashioned, false identification of virtue 
with innocence. Young people are not hot-house plants. 
A httle healthy excitement does not do them any harm, 
especially in view of the fact that their work is usually 
monotonous and uninteresting. To stimulate the mind, 
to show it some of the colour, richness and variety of life 
will not degenerate it. 
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3. The censorship will not pass any which conve}^ a 
bad moral. Tf evil wer« not shown the picture would not 
be true, but good always ^mmphs in the end. In fact so 
generally is this the case^'C^t it might be criticized as 
untrue to life. The mora^ ending in the him is becoming 
as inartistic as the happy ending in t^^teel. 

4. These stories of boys incited taJ^P^y the Cinema 

are becoming ridiculous. Any boy l^ugli up before the 
Magistrate for a delinquency is deliglAed tp^fnake the Cinema 
an excuse for his faidt. We never the boys who 

have been effectively warned from a csM^f crime by the 
films, nor of the girls who have been^g^Pilated to some 
real heroism in their life by some exaS^e they have seen 
on the screen. 

5. The Cinema is still in its youth. It is a commercial 
undertaking and must be made to pay. Scientific films 
do not pay any more than novels with a purpose. The 
Cinema is an amusement and not a Board-school. The 
Picture Palace is the poor man’s theatre. He goes to be 
amused and recreated after a tiring and dreary day’s work. 
The great success of the films shows that they fulfil their 
purpose and in the main the effect is good. 

Rsvbrsncbs :— 

The Cinema; its Present PosiUoH and Future: Report of the 
Cinema Commission of Inquiry (Williams & Norgate, 19x7). 
Cinema Acting as a Profession (Charisse & Sons, 19x5}. 

Life and Labour in London (Final Vol. Fart xi, ** Amusements 
]jy Charles Booth (Macmillan, 1903). j 

Cinema^lays and How to Write Them, by£. H. Bell (Stanley Paul, 

X9X9). 

Articles: '* llie Cinema and Child Welfare,*' by H. McNaughton 
Jones {The Child, April, X916]. " Children and Fh^re 
Palaces,** by £. M. Fox {parents* Peview, Sept. 19x6). ** The 
£ducational Kinema,** by A. R. Williams {Journal of Educa- 
Hon, Nov. X9X5). The Times £ducational Supplmnent" of 
Jan., 19x5, and Oct. xs, 19x6. '* The Child and die Ciiie- 
matograph Show," by Cwon Rawnsley and the Headmaster 
of Eton {Hitbwt Journal, July, 19x3). 



IS THE ^Pi( 5 RLD GROWING BETTER! 


YES 

I. That the of this age is humanity is exem- 

pliiied in manyLml^ent ways ;— 

{a) Far greMr thought is now given to ihe care of 
the weak and the old. Hospitals and homes have 
mcreased enormously, their administration has 
improved, and the public is liberal in their support. 
(b) Children are now protected by Act of Parliament 
and public opinion in a way that would have 
been inconceivable a century ago. The age of 
labour is being raised, and the cruelty of parents 
or empldyers is now hampered by effective legis¬ 
lation. 

{c) The status of women is higher ; their rights with 
respect to their children and their property are 
more fully recognized, and their lot is marked by 
greater freedom and less brutality than formerly, 
((i) The efforts on behalf of the poorer classes were 
never so many nor so far-reaching. • All sects and all 
ranks join in the endeavour to root out the miseries 
of poverty. 

(e) In spite of the fact that the whole world has been 
scourged by the most fearful war of all history, 
nevertheless the war was waged by the allies for 
the most part for the sake of high ideals, such as 
^ 2a5 19 
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the protection of small^oations from brutal aggres¬ 
sion, the sanctity of treaties and the like. The war 
has shown that- the tpint of noble patriotism and 
unhesitating s^-sacrifice is much more general 
now than it used to be. 

(/) The law is not now the brutat^im^niment it once 
was. The great principle that punishments are 
preventive and reformatory is nowTecognized, and 
much is done to prevent crime and to rescue the 
criminal. 

9^ The ever sharpening criticism of o^ Churches and 
the constantly hiUing attendance at regions services are 
not signs of degeneration of the religious sense, but rather 
the reverse. The people feel that our official religion has 
encased itself in worn-out formulae, that it is trying vainly 
to deliver its message through the medium of'mediaeval 
thought. It is Just because the world is growing better 
that there is this stem demand for more reality in religion, 
both in thought and worship and humanitarian service. 

3. The world is a more enlightened place, and this 
enlightenment is spreading with a never-increasing rapidity. 

(a) Superstition is dying out, and with it the cruelty 
and the narrowness always attendant upon it. 

(^) The progress of science has done wonders to alle¬ 
viate pain, to cure disease, and to enable men to 
live healthier and therefore more righteous lives. 

{c) Education is now within the reach of all, and the 
civilizing effects of this are already visible. 

(d) The progress of invention has made the world 
a more comfortable placd. There are so many 
labour-saving machines that life is r^dered less 
toilsome than formerly. 

4. The world is more wide awake, more industrious, 
more exacting. 
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(a) The power of despotism is dying out everywhere. 
(h) The workers are demanding an adequate share 
of the fruit of their labour. 

(c) It has become a 'disgrace to be an idle drone. 

(d) Class distinctions are being broken down, and the 
time is presumably nearer when Man to man the 
world o'er shall tethers be for a' that." 

NO 

I. That there is so .much philanthropic work going on 
now only means that iur social S3^tem is in such a rotten 
condition that only by these efforts can disaster be staved 
off. Even the efforts that are made are inadequate. 

{a) Take, for ejrample, the treatment of old age in a 
rich country like England. It is too often pk>ssible 
for neglect and starvation to be the reward of 
industrious and honest lives. The recipient of 
relief is branded in the eyes of the more fortunate. 
(h) If modern life has secured some immunities for 
children, it has arranged for them cruelties of its 
own. Trafficking in children's lives and in their 
labour is a reality in all great cities, and the feeble 
efforts of legidation hardly touch this evil. 

(c) Many of the laws affecting-women, and through 
them the heart of society, are still as brutal as ever. 
Modern life presses with peculiar hardness upon 
women. The greater freedom allowed them is not 
an unmixed blessing. Ilie overtaxing of their 
strength will probably result in the deterioration 
of the race, and their entering the lists with men 
has caused serious complications in the labour 
world, making the struggle for bare existence almost 
unendurable. 

(d) The efforts on behalf of the poor are unintelligent 
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and misdirected. TLey are not co-operative. They 
both overlap and fall short. They help to increase 
rather than to diminish poverty; so much so that 
an alarming proportion of the poor are already 
hopelessly pauperized. 

ie) Wars have steadily increased in senseless savagery 
and destruction until the great world war put all 
other wars out of comparison. Millions of lives 
have been sacrificed to national greed and lust for 
power. The youth of the world has been sacrificed 
to Moloch, and we still say the world is growing 
better. After more than 1800 years of Christianity 
the foundations of civilization are shaken by the 
most awful crime of history, committed by the most 
highly civilized nation in Europe—yet we think it 
possible to raise the question, is the world growinjg 
better ? 

2. Religion as a living force is weak. Preaching is 
rapidly losing its influence. Church membership is beconf- 
ing a mere form, and Church services are in many cases only 
respectable hypocrisy. An increasing number of the best 
men in the country will have nothing to do with the 
Churches. The efforts at the union of the Churches 
evaporate in exhaustless talk and missionary enterprise is 
very often quite unintelligent and futile. 

3. Modern progress and enlightenment, so called, are 
full of conceit and ignorance of earlier efforts. Increase* 
of knowledge has only meant increase of sorrow, and the 
burden of the world’s pain grows every year. 

(a) If some old superstitions have died out, other 
cruel ones have grown up: the sanctity of competi* 
tion, for instance. 

Prolonging human life is often a doubtful gain. 
As modem life has created many new dang^ and 
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disasters, the effect of scientific achievements is, 
so to speak, cancelled. 

{c) Education is groping in the dark. Children are 
not trained for life; and, indeed, to train them for 
this blinding whirL called modern life would be 
impossible. The sects have made education their 
chosen battle-field, and the present state of educa¬ 
tion in England would be comic, if it were not so sad. 

(d) Cinematographs and wireless telegraphy are not 
likely to bring about the salvation of the world, and 
are a poor compensation for the healthy out¬ 
door lives which a large proportion .of our fore¬ 
fathers led. 

4. The world is more restless ; but it is the restlessness 
of fever. Beneath all its activity and gaiety the world 
carries a weary heart. 

(a) We are only exchanging the rule of tyrants for the 
rule of mobs; and as tyrants are sometimes en¬ 
lightened, and mobs never are, the change is for the 
worse. 

' (6) The present discontents are not Divine, but a proof 
. that the times are out of joint. 

(c) A contemplative life is becoming impossible, and 
yet the burdens and the rewwds of labour are very 
unequally distributed. 

(d) Class strife is becoming more ruinous and more 
inhuman. 

(e) Modem civilization has created new crimes, yet 
it has not scientifically attempted the cure of crime. 
Our prison system is based upon a wrong principle, 
being pimitive and not reformative; and such is 
the general indifference on the subject that rational 
reform is almost out of the question, and abuses 
prevail unchecked. 
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Rsvbrbmcbs 

The Wonderf^ Century, by Alfred Russdl Wallace (Sonnenachein, 
1903). 

Studies in Pessimism, by A. Schopenliauer. 

The God which is Man (Griffiths. 1912); and The Time SpirU 
(Erskuie McDonald, 1913), by R. Dimsdale Stodcer. 
Pessimism, by James Sully (Kegan Paul, 1891), contains a faiblio> 
graphy. 

The Living Past (19x5) and The Century of Hope (19x9)* by F. S. 
Marvin (Oxford Univ. Press). 

Modem MoralUy and Modem TokraHon, E. S. P. Haynes (Watts, 
191a). 

Aspects of Pessimism, by R. M. Wenley (Blackwood, x8$^). 

The ftomance of Medicine, by Ronald McFie (Cass^, x 9 ^)» 
Historp of Intellectual Development, by John Beattie Carod<^ (I/mg- • 
mans, 1902). 

Pessimism, Science, and God, by John Page Hopps (Williams A 
Norgate, 1894). 

The Emancipation of English Women, by Wr^''Lyon Blease (Nutt, 

1913)- 

The Bible in Europe (Watts, X907) and A Tyranny of Shams (Eve< 
leigh Nash, 1916}, by Joseph McCabe. 

The Man-made World, by C. P. Gilman (Fisher Unwin, X9Z1). 

The Heart of the Empire : a symposium; chap. ix. ** The Past and 
the Future," by G. M. Trevel3ran (Fisher Unwin, X90X). 

The Golden Bough, by Sir J. G. Frazer. 



LOCAL VETO 


FOR 

1. Drunkenness is admitted to be our chief national 
CUTK, and calls for stringent measures to mitigate its 
ravages. Inasmuch as it notoriously increases the rates 
as well as injures the morals of every district in England, 
the inhabitants in each district ought to be allowed* to 
protect themselves, by having power to prohibit or limit 
the common sale of intoxicating liquors. 

2. For this purpose nothing vnU be effective, except a 
direct popular vote on the qu^tion. If town and county 
councils were to control the liquor traffic, all local elections 
would become hopelessly complicated and inflamed by 
this issue, to the prejudice and confusion of every other 
local interest. Moreover on such a vital matter the 
popular will should express itself directly and distinctly. 

3. Existing councils, especially in counties, cover wide 
areas and embrace great diversities of population. Each 
locality should have the power to decide for itself on this 
important point, by giving a direct popular vote on the 
question of "license,*’ "no license," or "number of 
licenses." 

4. A special referendum vote is already provided for in 
regard to free libraries, etc., and casts no reflection on local 
representative bodies. 

3. The " tyranny ** of a majority which was ascertained 
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in this manner would be far lessoppressive than the tyranny 
of a 6ench of irremovable magistrates, or even of an 
elected council. For in the case of local veto it is not 
proposed that prolSbition be carried out except by the 
will of a considerable majority (many advocate two>thirds 
-of those who vote). At present, an individual landowner 
can, and in not a few cases does, exercise unrestricted power 
of prohibition over extensive estates, with beneficent results. 

6. In many British colonies, and in the United States, 
the ratepayers already possess practical power to prohibit 
the sale of intoxicants, and where they have exercised this 
power— e.g. in thp State of Maine, U.S.A.—^the sbeial 
improvement has been conspicuous. 

AGAINST 

1. It is distinctly unjust for a majority of eitizens to 
have power to deprive a minority of their right to purchase 
and use alcoholic liquor, on the ground that some men 
abuse this liberty. 

2. " I had rather see England free than England sober.*’ 

—Archbishop Magee. ^ 

3. It is inconsistent to forbid the public sale of an article, 
while the State permits it to be manufactured,imported, 
owned, and consumed by individuals. 

4. It is illogical for the State to allow a trade to be 
prohibited in one parish and to be licensed in the rest, by 
the chance vote of local ratepayers. The liquor traffic 
is a national, not a parochial question. 

5. Those districts where restrictions are most needed 
would certainly be least likely to vote for them. If, 
however, the liquor trade were controlled by representative 
bodies extending over considerable areas, far better resulta 
would be secured. 

6. For the popular will to act by mass votes, really con- 
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tradicts and subverts the idea of representative govem- 
" ment. 

7. Xf alcohol were forbidden in one district and tolerated 
in a district adjacent, the object of Local Veto would be < 
defeated, while the latter district would be seriously injured. 

8. Experience in other countries, including the State 
of Maine, proves that prohibitive laws are extensively 
evaded and often inoperative. They lead to bogus dubs 
(which are far harder to control than public-houses) and 
to the illicit sale and consumption of liquor. 

9. If the ratepayers in a parish may forbid any trade or 
calling which they dislike, while it remains la\^ul elsewhere, 
why should they not have the right to suppress unpopular 
places of religious or political resort ? To concede a ^ocal 
veto on alcohol would eventually injure the cause of civic 
and religious liberty. 

10. Such a veto must necessarily be subject to periodical 
revision, and tliis would breed ceaseless agitation and strife. 
A hasty vote would be followed by violent reaction, and 
real temperance reform would be further off than ever. 

11. The injustice of local veto would inflict spedal hard¬ 
ship on working men. The public-house is often their 
only club, and they cannot afford to stock their own cellars. 


^'Rbfbrbncbs:— 

The History of Liquor Licensing in England, by S. and B. Webb 
(Longmans, 1903). 

The Policy of Licensing Justices (1909), and The Tied-House System 
(1910), by Edtdn A. Pratt (P. S. King). 

The Whole Armour of Man, by C. W. Saleeby (Grant Richards, 
1919). * 

The Licensii^ Acts, by James Paterson (Butterworth, i9X7)' 

The Temperance Problem and Social Reform, by Joseph Rowntree 
and Arthur Sherwell; chaps, iii. and iv. (Hodder & Sfoughton, 
* 901 ). 

Life and Labour in London (Final Volume, Part II. “ Public Houses 
and Licensing "), by Qiarles Booth (Macmillan, 1903). 
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The Heart of the Empire: a qrmposiiim; cbap. iv. (Fidier Un¬ 
win, 1901). 

Sociaiim and ihe Drink QuesHtm, by Pbilip Snowden (Socialist 
Library, 2908). 

Facts and Figures for the Temperance Campaign, Henry Carter 
(Methodist Publiahing House, 1907). 

ArtUh : ** Scientific Temperance," by Dr. C. W. Saleeby {Contem¬ 
porary Review, Dec. 1928}. 



EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK 

FOR 

••tan, 

1. This question is quite clear on ethical grounds. Work 
is work whether it is done by a man or a woman and if the 
same amount of work is done the same pay should be given. 

2. It is not Just to pay the man more on the supposition 
that he has to support the family, while the woman only 
has-to support herself, because as a matter of fact it is 
found that it is just the contribution of the wife and daugh¬ 
ters which makes it possible for the whole family to live. 
Statistics in a certain group of industries showed that the 
maximum contributed by the fathers to the family income 
yms 56 per cent, while the maximum contributed by 
daughters of 16 years of age and over was 46*6 per cent. 

3. Women are not forcing themselves into work out of 
distaste for home duties, but from ^eer necessity, for the 
family life cannot be maintained without their help. 

4. Opposition to this great principle is founded on the 
outworn superstition that women are inferior to men as 
workers, llie war has dispdled this illusion, demonstrating 
in numberless cases that not only do women work more 
efficiently than men, but are at the same time keener and 
more willing, adaptable and intelligent. 

5. Unless this principle is conceded women will underbid 
men, with the result that wages will'fall and the general 
wretchedness become much worse even than it is at present, 

2»S 
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AGAINST 

I.. This proposition may seem sound ethically, but its 
practical application nvorks out disastrously in the long 
run. 

2. If the fact that in most cases the man has to support 
his wife and family is left out of account, just because the 
other members of the family often help him, the only result 
can be to discourage men from marriage. Equal pay means 
in short the break up of the family, ultimately. 

3. If daughters must work it simply proves that men’s 
wages are not sufficient to allow a family. The con¬ 
clusion is obvious— a, man must cither not marry or not 
have a family, and both of these courses are disastrous to 
the State. 

4. Under the stimulus of war women have worked as 
well as men did in peace, but it is forgotten that while the 
women were achieving this, the men were surpassing them¬ 
selves in the war, most of them doing a day’s work which 
no woman could dream of facing. There is no doubt about 
the fact that circumstances being equal, a man can do 
much more work than a woman and should rightly receive 
higher pay. 

5. There are certain jobs suitable for women, and men 
will have to give tb^ up, but in the main to talk of women 
as a class underbidding men as a class is nonsense, for there 
are vast fields of labour unsuited to women where any 
employer is glad to pay higher wages to get a man for his 
job. 

Rbfbrbncbs :— 

Problems of Modem Industry, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb: 

diaps. iii., iv. and vi. (Longmans, 1902). 

Women's Work and We^ss, by Edward Cadbury (Fishcn: Unwin, xgod). 
E^ual Pay and the Family : a symposium (Hea^y, 19x8)1 
The Philosophy of Conflict, by Havelock Ellis (Constable, X9X9)* 
Women and Economics, by C. P. Gilman (Putnams, 1908). 
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Woman and Labouft by Olive Schremer (Fisher Unwin, xqxx). 

Tba Hope for Society : a sj^nposium (Bell. X919). 

The Emancipation of EngHsh Women, by W. Lyon Blease (Nutt, 

1913)- 

Life and Labour in London, by Charles Booth: Vol. iv., chaps, ix. 

and X.; and Vol. v., Part 2 (Macmillan, 1903). 

Report of the War Cabinet Committee on Women in Industry (Sta* 
tionery Office, is. bd., 1919). 

Articles : “ Equal Pay for Equal Work,” by Mrs. Fawcett {Con¬ 
temporary Review, Oct. 1918). The Englishwoman published 
a series of articles on this subject in June 19x7, Oct. xqxS, Jan. 
and Mar. X9X9. 



CLASSICAL V. MODERN EDUCATION 


CLASSICAL 

1. The Greek and Latin languages contain the history 
of our origins and explain so mudi in our lit^ature, language 
and ideals that no education can be called comfdete Which 
has not included a study of the classics. 

2. The classics unfold a literature, art and life which are 
in themselves of inestimable value. This is demonstrated by 
the tremendous effect of the rediscovery of these classics 
at the Renascence, while the Middle Ages before this great 
awakening give a vivid picture of what the world became 
when deprived of the records of classic literature, art and 
life. 

3. Classical literature is full of the key thoughts upon 
which intellectual life depends. It is a mistake to suppose 
that their thought is antiquated simply because they Imew 
fewer facts than we. Greek literature has become a stand¬ 
ard for the whole world of thought: some acquaintance 
with it therefore is indispensable. 

4. The classics supply a mental discipline and thought 
gymnastic absolutely necessary in education and not 
obtainable elsewhere so easily. 

We dare not cut ourselves off from the two greatest 
^and most influential civilizations on which Europe is built 
up, nor from two literatures whose compiet^mss and 
excellence have never been surpassed, 
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6. The classics supply us with the only really independent 
and reliable standards by which we can Judge our own 
time. 

7. The difficulty many boys find in deriving the real 
benefit from their classical studies arises from bad methods 
of teaching. This difficulty should not be advanced as an 
argument for removing the classics from the school curricu¬ 
lum, but only as an argument in fiivour of more enlightened 
methods of teaching the classics. 

MODERN 

1. That a young man should be familiar with the 
origins of our literature language and ideals is doubtless 
important, but it is far more important that he should 
have some real knowledge of the world in which he lives 
and of the laws relating to his own existence in it. This 
he can learn from modem science alone. 

2. That classical literature, art and life are valuable is 
not denied, but it should be manifest that a modem 
education is indispensable to a modem man. First and 
foremost the young must be taught what the world is* 
to-day. The purpose of education should be to make our 
boys and girls into active and useful men and women. A 
certain number of antiquaries are useful, but a nation of 
antiquaries will eventually become efiete. 

3. It is precisely in its method of thought that science 
is pre-eminent;—Observation, experiment, working hypo¬ 
thesis, ending in a conclusion, always subject to revision by 
new facts arising. To acquire this habit of thought 

' should be one of the chief objects of education. A modem 
education is plainly better fitted for this purpose than 4 
classical one. 

4. The mental discipline and thought gymnastic of 
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science and modem languages is Just as good and often 
better than that of the classics. The vast majority of 
bo3^ are unable to adjust themselves to the unfavoprable 
environment of the classics; ihe result being an atmosphere 
of inattention, idleness 2md,^pair. Teach a boy a modem 
language and you interest ;wm. He sees the practical use 
of it. He keeps it up. T^h him a dead language and 
he becomes bored. Even &ould he become fairly expert 
in Latin verse, he soon foi^s It all. Givayoung intellects 
fresh food : not canned goods. t 

5. We dare not separate our youth too far from the life 
they, will have to live without disaster. An exclusively 
classical education such as is too often supplied to-day 
puts youth out of touch with modern life and fosters an 
intellectual conceit and exclusiveness which can only react 
on its victim. 

6. The classical scholar is not open to new ideas nor 
adaptable. It is because of the prevalence of this educa¬ 
tional system that the nation could not and would not 
see the growing German menace. The warnings of Lord 
Roberts fell on deaf ears. When the war began how long 
it took us to pass conscription, to arrange for a sufficient 
supply of munitions, to build sufficient aeroplanes and the 
likel How interminable were the peace uegotiationst 
Slow, unadaptable, unprogressive, no grip of a new problem, 
no decision—^this is the national result of generations of 
classical education. 

7. At present we cram the unhappy child with indigesti¬ 
ble classics and then apply the “ emetic of an examination.'' 
A modem education trains the young to think for them¬ 
selves in the present world in which they live, while a 
classical education overburdens their memories with facts 
about remote antiquities and grammar of dead tongues. 
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EdueaHm, by Herbert Speacer (Everyman’s library). 

Som$ Thoughts eonceming Education, by John Locke. 

Bineatkm and Empirs, ^ IxxEd'|l||^dane. 

Tha Psychology of _1^^Welton (Macmillan, 1911). 

A Dsfsnea of Classical Educaiimf^^ W. Livingstone (Macmillan, 
I9x6)>, 

Highsf Edncation and the War, by^^f. Burnet (Macmillan, 19x7). 

Studies in Foreign Education ( H p ^ p, X913), and The Teaching of 
Modem Languages (Black^^j^poudedey Brereton. 

Joan and Peter (Cftd^,^x8), n^l^Mticipations (Chapman & Hall, 
1914). by H. G. 

The Loom of Youth, by*4||p Wangh (Grant Richards, 19x8). 

A J>rea/m of You^, by Martin Bro^e (Longmans, X9x8). 

Natural Scienu Education (Stationery Office, X5. 6d.). 

Articles : “ A Defence of ^e Modem HumanitieSiJ' by Cloudesley 
Brereton (Nineteenth Century, April, X9z8). ” Education in our 
Public Schools," by C. E. Robinson (NtnsiesnfA Csniuiy, June, 
Z917). " The Reconstruction of the Universities," by the Ven. 

■ Archdeacon Cuxmingham (Contemporary Rev., Mar. X918). 



SHALL WE GO BACK TO PROTECTION? 

YES 

1. It has become imperative to reconsider our fiscal 
policy. Great Britain remains the only free-trade nation. 
All other countries are increasingly protectionist. 

2. When we adopted free trade, Britain (as the outcome 
of her protective policy in the past) was the one great, 
manufacturing nation. The subsequent rapid developm^t 
of our industries resulted mainly from railroads, telegraphs, 
ocean steamers, improved machinery and the increased 
production of gold—all of which new causes began to operate 
at about the same time. 

3. While universal free’ trade might benefit mankind, 
we suffer to-day from one-sided free trade. We freely 
admit imports from all other countries, which shut their 
markets against us. 

4. A protective system promotes diversities of trades 
and checks over-specialization. A great variety of indus¬ 
tries reduces the distress caused by trade depression, 
inasmuch as all trades are not depressed at once. 

5. Under protection a country, or empire, tends to 
become industrially self-sufiicing and independent of other 
countziefr-ospecially in regard to its food supply. It thus 
avoids what would become a grave national danger to 
England in time of war. 


302 
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6. Other countries—and in particular the United States 
—^have grown rich under protection, and are rapidly grow¬ 
ing richer under its fostering care. They have successfully 
challenged England's industrial supremacy. They not 
only keep their home markets, but increase their exports. 
We are no longer the workshop of the world. Nations 
which once bought om manufactures now send us their 
Qwii manufactures in increasing quantities. 

7. While the export trade of the chief protectionist 
countries is on the up-grade, ours is on the down-grade; 
with tlie expansion of the world's commerce it ought to 
have expanded, whereas at best it is stagnant. 

8. Our staple British industries are distinctly declining. 
In iron and steel manufactured goods our exports show 
a falling off. Our textile trade does not obtain its share in 
the world's increasing consumption. Our silk trade is 
almost destroyed by foreign protected silks. Other 
industries—^like the tin-plate trade—have been literally 
IdUed by the American tariff. 

9. Our greatest industry—^agriculture—on which the 
physicail, moral and economic well-being of the country so 
vitally depends, has been reduced by free trade to a disas¬ 
trous condition. 

10. Under free trade foreign manufactured goods— 
which could be well produced in England—flood the English 
market in ever increasing quantities, ousting our home 

* industries and ruining both masters and workmen by goods 
" dumped " here below cost price, with which no home 
producer can compete. 

11. When a working man's occupation disappears, his 
income goes as well, and the State is burdened by crowds 
of "unemployed." Under protection, even if working 
men paid something extra for articles of consumption, they 
would stm be better off, by reason of increased wages and 
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employment and by being protected against the competitipii 
of cheap foreign labour. 

12. Under free trade, nearly a quarter of our population 
remain on the brink of actual vrant. No greater boon could 
be conferred on British working people than a fiscal reform 
which secured every industrious man full and regular work 
at fair wages. 

13. The cost of production in most trades now depends 
mainly on quantity produced. Hence cheapness depends 
on demand, that is to say, on the markets open to \he pro¬ 
ducer. A protected manufacturer has two markets open 
to him, while his free trade competitor has only one. The 
former can thus (i) by a large output which reduces the 
cost of production, and (2) by selling in his home market 
at non-competitive prices, put the balance of his stock on 
the British market at a price which will finally extinguish 
his British competitor's trade. 

14. A modem State must foster its commercial prosperity 
and protect its industries that are injured or threatened 
by foreign competition. At present England is fast becom¬ 
ing a nation of middlemen and consumers : the manufac¬ 
turer and producer are being crushed out. 

15. Protective import duties are paid by the consumer 

pnly when there is no competing home,industry; where 
such exists, the duty cannot be added to the price, but is 
really paid by the foreign importer as a toll for his entrance 
into our market. ♦ 

z6. Even if protection raised prices and increased the 
cost of living, profits and wages would increase in propor¬ 
tion, for the country would be more prosperous; and with 
protection all round, all industries would benefit alike. 

zy. The immense and increasing divergence between the 
total of our imports (the goods we buy) and our exports 
(the goods we sell) is an alanning portent. Makiiig every 
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allowance for profits, shipping, interest on foreign invest¬ 
ments, etc., we are now selling less than we buy; that is, 
we are living on our national ca^tal. 

x8. To tax all imported manufactured goods need not 
prevent us from still admitting all food and raw material 
free of duty. 

' NO 

1. Haifa century ago England under protection had 
c 6 me 4 o the brink of bankruptcy. Both in agriculture and 
in commerce the depression was extreme, while pauperism. 
Clime, social distress and discontent had grown to alarming 
proportions. Our national prosperity beg^—as it has 
continued—^with free trade, though modem inventions 
have certainly accelerated its advance. 

?. At the present time British industry and commerce 
show no signs of decay. Our exports for 1902 registered 
the greatest ^nual volume of trade ever transacted by 
any country. In proportion to the population our export 
of manufactured goods was twice as great as that of pre-war 
Germany, and six times as great as that of the United States. 

3. It is a capital error to leave out of account our home 
trade, which certainly is five or six times as great as our 
external trade. Out of a wages bill of from ^^700,000,000 
to £750,000,000 paid in the country each year, the Board 
of Trade computes that only about £130,000,000 are 
wages paid in our exporting industries. 

4. Our imports of raw materials of manufactures show a 
steady growth, proving that our total manufactures increase 
correspondingly. Home cpnsumption more than makes 
up for any falling off in the foreign demand. 

5. Though in its aggregate value our foreign trade showed 
no great ^ogress before the war, this is explained by the 
world-wide fall in prices, which masked the fact that our 
output has largely and steadily advanced in quantity. 
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6. Our expanding national wealth was evidoiieed by the 
returns from every available source. Savings banks, 
death-duties, income-tax, railways, shipping, all tell thb 
same tale of prosperity and prove that we are not living 
on our national capital.*" 

7. Although we have still a lamentable amount of poverty 
nevertheless, in spite of the submerged tenth, “ we are as 
a whole the best fed, the most regularly employed, and the 
most highly paid people in Europe.** And in the United 
States, where wages are generally higher still, living costs 
more and work is more exhausting than in England. 

8. The United States has indeed advanced—^partly 
through its energy and enterprise and adaptability— 
partly because of its magnificent systems of scientiHc 
and technical education—but mainly because absolute 
internal free trade exists among the people in the United 
States. This latter country is a continent in itself as large 
as Europe, including all varieties of climate and immeasur¬ 
able resources of nature. 

9. As rival nations multiply and develop their natural 
advantages, the inhabitants of these small islands cannot 
possibly retain all their former relative commercial supre¬ 
macy. Yet by the aid of our free trade we still lead the 
world, and profit even by the success of our competitor's. 
We still send to protectionist countries in every instance 
(with the single excv-ption of France), and in the aggregate, 
a far greater amount of manufactures than they send 
to us. 

10. The alleged decay in the chief British manufactures 
—such as iron and steel, textiles, silk, and tin-plates—^is 
absolutely contradicted by the statistics of all these 
trades. 

11. We need not throw away the boon of free trade, 
because other countries reject it. We admit their goods 
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freely into our markets, not for their benefit but for our 
own. We thus obtain the materials for our manufectures 
and the food for our people at the lowest rates. Our ship¬ 
ping trade has grown until we are the carriers of the world. 
Our ports have become centres for the redistribution 
abroad of foreign produce. Our capital is the headquarters 
of the world's banking and finance. 

12. The whole of our complicated system of industry 
and commerce has been gradually evolved under the con¬ 
ditions created by free imports. To reverse these conditions 
would bring about not merely confusion, but catastrophe. 
It is painfully difficult for a protectionist people to adopt 
free trade: it would be ruinous for a fme-trade people 
to turn protectionist. 

13. Free trade leaves a country, unhampered by artificial 
■ bribes or barriers, to produce just what it is naturally best 

fitted to produce to economic advantage. Labour and 
capital have liberty to discover their most profitable enter¬ 
prises. ^ 

14. We insure against industrial crises in proportion as 
we widen our sources of supply and our area of exchange. 
Free-trade England has far more diversified industries 
than any protectionist nation. 

15. While protection is powerless to create trade or 
markets or capital or to increase the total of production, 
it can divert a certain amount of labour and capital into 
artificiad channels. But even this is only attained by giving 
assistance to some selected classes of home industry at the 
expense of all other classes. 

16. For "protective import duties are most certainly 
paid by the importing consumer and not by the exporting 
producer." The whole community would suffer from an 
increased cost of living. And even if certain working men 
obtained higher pay and more employment (neither of 
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which is admitted) the purchasing power of their wages 
would sink so that they would be worse off than before. 

17. Under a system of protection^ each industry will 
resort to political wire-pulling and corruption in order to 
increase the tariff in its favour. ThemMonaireinanuf^ 
turers in the United States debauch democratic institutions 
for their own ends. Trusts, rings, syndicates and combines 
all flourish under the shadow of protection, and exploit the ^ 
general consumer by forcing up prices when they are once 
relieved from foreign competition. 

Rbitbrencbs :— 

Protection or Free Trade, by Henry George (Kegan Paul, 1692). 
Arguntmts on either side of the Fiscal Question, by Sidney Buxton 
(Murray. 1904). 

The Case against Free Trade, by W. Cunningham (Murray, 19x1). 
The Case against Tariff Reform, by E. Enever Todd (Murray, 1911). 
Facts for the Workers about Protection, Free Trade and Monopoly, 
by Philip Snowden (Cassell, 1904). 

Elements of the Fiscal Problem (King, 1903); A Fiscal DicHonary 
(Methuen. 1910); and The Future of Work (Section xi., “ Tariff 
Reform—^ten years after "), by Leo Chiozza Money (Fisher 
Unwin, 1914). 

Free Trade and Protection, by Henry Fawcett (Macmillan, z88i). ' 
Progress and the Fiscal Problem, by Thomas Kirkup (Black, 1905). 
The Servile State, by Hilaire Belloc (Foules, 1912). 

The Problems of the Commonwealth : a symposium (Macmillan, 
1916). 
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The Return to Protection, by Prof. W. Smart (Macmillan, 1906). 

Tiw New Protectionism, by John A. Hobson (Fisher Unwin, 1916). 
Modem Tariff History in Germany, U.S.A., and France, by Pmcy 
Ashley (Murray, 19x0). ‘ 

The Tariff Problem, by W. J. Ashley (King, X911). 

Free Trade, by Lord Avebury (Macmillan, 1908). 

The Fiscal Debate made Easy, by W. H. Mallock (Eveleigh Nash, 

1903). 

The Nation as a Business Firm, by W. H. Mallock (Black, 19x0). 
British Industries tender Free Trade, ed. by Harold Cox (Fidier 
Unwin. 1903). 

Articles: " A Free Trader’s Apology," by Leonard W. Reid {Con¬ 
temporary Review, Oct. 19x8). "Imperial Preferenee-~and 
after ? " by G. B. Grundy {Nineteenth Century, Dec. X9z8)« 



COMMERCIAL RETALIATION 


Introdudofy Note 

By this name is understood the policy of imposing'' reta¬ 
liatory ** duties on goods which we import from a foreign 
nation, so long as that nation refuses to give reciprocal or 
" to ” treatment to the goods which we export to it, or 
maintains a tariff or bounty system which unfairly penalizes 
Britain or her Colonies. Hie policy of retaliation is specially 
aimed at stopping theimport of foreign goods which are sold 
here at prices below what they c^lt to produce. 

Many of the arguments for, and against, this policy have 
been summarized already under '' Protection.” 

The following may be added ;— 

FOR 

1. Reciprocity is no more than fair play. Retaliation 
is not protection: it simply endeavours to force foreign 
nations to treat us as we already treat them. We cannot 
negotiate effectively for a reduction of tariffs unless we 
have something with which to bargain. Retaliation is 
the only weapon by means of which a protectionist system 
can be conquered, and a protectionist people brought to 
reason. 

2 . At present England is the one great open mart in the 
world, and so the one great dumping-ground.” Foreign 
trade combinations are not only sheltered by tariffs, but 
encouraged by subsidies, bounties, exemption from taxes^ 
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and low freights; thus they are able to manufacture goads 
in huge quantities which hold a monopoly of their owif 
home market and so can be sold in England at or even below 
cost price. 

3. It becomes hopeless for our manufactures to compete 
with goods produced under such conditions, and often by 
sweated labour, especially as our laws and our Trade Unions 
protect British workmen against sweating, insanitary con¬ 
ditions, etc. To place the British producer on a fair footing, 
we must retaliate by excluding the produce of sweated 
labour abroad.' 

4. This has grown more than ever imperative since the 
dangerous development of foreign syndicates and trusts, 
which deliberately operate to raise or lower prices and to 
dislocate the normal course of trade. 

5. 'Retaliation would enable us to obtain fair commercial 
treaties from other nations, which now (in spite of their 
pledge to grant us " most favoured nation treatment **) 
habitually place their heaviest duties on such goods as they 
import mainly from us, and their lightest duties on such 
goods as they import mainly from countries which practise 
retaliation. 

6. While our commerce has nothing to fear from fair 
competition, it is being gradually destroyed by this tmfair 
form of attack. The aim of “ dumping " is to capture the 
British market by first ruining the British manufacturer. 
When once our British sugar refineries {for instance) had 
all been compelled to close through the ** dumping ” of 
foreign bounty-fed sugar, this sugar would promptly rise to 
a monopoly price. 

7. Although some particular home industries may profit 
at present by the “ dumping ” of cheap raw material, this 
gain cannot be permanent, and it is far more than counter¬ 
balanced by the injury done to other trades. 
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8. On the other hand, if retaliation involved some tem¬ 
porary loss, such loss would be abundantly repaid by the 
fairer terms of competition which retaliation would speedily 
secure. 

9. Retaliation is a weapon essential to defend our self- 
governing colonies from foreign attack in cases where they 
give a preference to goods from the mother country. The 
danger is by no means imaginary. Germany has already 
penalized Canadian imports for this very reason. 

10. Probably no more would be necessary than for our 
Government to possess power to retaliate in cases of unfair 
treatment. As we do the largest trade and hold the strong¬ 
est position,'We need not be afraid of fiscal reprisals. For 
their own sakes the protectionist nations would quickly 
come to terms. England's threat to exclude bounty-fed 
sugar has already secured a general abolition of the 
bounties. 

AGAINST . 

1. It is a cardinal fallacy to consider trade as a battle, 
and not as an exchange of benefits. We profit by obtaining 
goods, as well as by selling them ; and we should penalize 
ourselves far more than any other people if England 
ceased to be the great open market for all countries. 

2. The amount of actual dumping ” has been grossly 
exaggerated. From the nature of the case it can only be 
a temporary and partial thing, due to special circumstances 
like the sales of bankrupt stock at low prices. Producers 
will not go on permanently selling at a loss. Moreover 
the real harm dumping has done us is also exaggerated. 
Our iron trade, for instance, is said to have suffered par¬ 
ticularly from this practice. Yet, according to the income- 
tax ifes^sors, the total profits of the iron trade rose from 
‘£3.000,000 in 1898-9 to £3,380,000 in ipoo-i. 
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3. To buy cheaply cannot be anything but an ady^tage 
to us. The consumer benefits by the low price he ^ys, 
and, as a rule, these artificially cheap goods are unfinished 
materials to be worked up by British manufacturers, who 
can thus employ more labour atTiome and compete better 
with their rivals abroad. If these “ dumped ** goods were 
shut out here, they would go to other markets and so 
increase the advantage of the foreign producer. 

4. The real antidote to trusts and syndicates iS to be 
found in the utinost amount of free competition, and not 
in any tariff system under which they invariably thrive. 

5. ‘ Retaliation would not effect its avowed object. We 
see how between other nations instead of lowering duties 
it provokes further retaliation, until the tariff barriers on 
both sides become wellnigh prohibitive. To adopt it would 
involve England in a commercial conflict with the world 
in which she must necessarily lose more than her opponents. 

6. Although we do not threaten retaliation when we 
negotiate commercial treaties, the practical result is that 
Portugal and Haiti are the only countries which withhold 
from us any fiscal exemption which they grant to others. 

7. As a rule, we could only retaliate upon a protective 
country, by putting a duty on something which it sends 
us of a different kind from that home trade which we wish 
to defend. Thus the countries which levy the highest duties 
on our manufactures are Russia and the United States— 
the latter of which does us most harm by dumping." Yet 
our imports of manufactures from these countries are com¬ 
paratively so small, that we could only retaliate on them 
by taxing the food or the raw materials which they send 
us. For instance, the United States puts heavy duties on 
English woollen goods; but we could not put a counter¬ 
vailing duty on American woollen goods, since we import 
none. We should be driven to tax American com or cotton, 
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and so dislocate Ihe Lancashire cotton trade or raise the 
price of bread over the United Kingdom. 

8 . Retaliation is merely a disguise for protection. In 
the many industries where a retaliatory duty did not suc¬ 
ceed, it would become permanent. All other trades would 
demand similar protection, and most of them could allege 
some amount of " unfair ” treatment by the foreigner. 
No government could decide equitably wMch trades really 
needed such protection, and to what extent they deserved 
it. We should speedily come to protection all round. 

' 9. To threaten retaliation is idle—and indeed dangerous 
—^ess we are absolutely prepared to carry it out. It 
will have no effect, unless we convince a protective nation 
that we can and shall do its trade more harm than it can do 
our trade. But this power is precisely what we do not 
possess. 

10. Our self-governing Colonies enjoy such entire fiscal 
independence that they dump'' goods here themselves 
and they must be treated as fiscal units. Moreover, in 
dealing with foreign nations they chiefly export food-stufis . 
and import manufactures, and thus they stand in a very 
different position from the mother country, if they desire 
to retaliate on their own account. 

11. The British Government can always ask Parliament 
for special power to deal with any particular case of com¬ 
mercial ” unfairness ” on the part of a foreign nation. But 
no^ Government could be trusted with arbitrary authority 
to impose or relax duties as it thought fit. 

Rssbsbncbs :— 

See under Protxction. 



COLONIAL PREFERENCE 
Introductory Note 

This proposal is understood to mean that (i.) the British 
Colonies should levy lower duties on goods imported ixpm 
Great Britain than on goods from other countries; while 
(ii.) the Mother Country should admit all Colonial produce 
free,' or at lower rates than those levied on competing 
foreign produce. 

FOR 

1. The dominant feature of the last two centuries has 
been the gradual expansion of England beyond the seas. 
The urgent need of to-day is to draw together the scattered 
parts of our Empire into effective unity. But Imperial 
Federation must be built upon commercial solidarity. In 
Mr. Chamberlain’s words, A S3rstem of preferential tariffs 
is the only system by which the Empire can be kept 
together.*’ 

2. The question concerns the future unity of our Empire 
and cannot be settled by the worn-out shibboleths of states¬ 
men half a century dead, who never realized either the 
possibilities or the perils of to-day. 

3. Our great self-governing Colonies, Canada, Australia 
and the Cape, which have already given signal proofs of 
their loyalty, are making us practical offers in this matter. 
If we refuse their advances, we shall drive them info a 

ai4 
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spirit of antagonism. Canada, in particular, would probably 
be forced into commercial reciprocity with the United 
States. 

4. It . is not proposed to interfere with the political or 
fiscal freedom of the Colonies. The various parts of the 
Empire are'invited to enter into a voluntary agreement 
which will benefit them all—separately and collectively. 
The great ideal of free trade within and throughout a self- 

' sufficing Empire cannot be realized at present. But 
Colonial preference is the first step towards this ideal, with 
.all its splendid prospects for the future. 

5. Our trade with foreign countries is sensibly contract¬ 
ing, on account of their hostile tariffs ; while oftr trade with 
the Colonies is expanding rapidly. Already two-fifths 
of our home exports go to British possessions. In propor¬ 
tion to their population, our Colonies buy from us far more 
than foreign countries. Ought we not to cultivate trade 
with our kinsmen and fellow-subjects rather than with 
rival and hostile nations ? 

6. Even if by adopting a system of Colonial preference 
our foreign trade were to suffer, this loss would be more than 
compensated by the increase in our Colonial trade, which 
has possibilities of indefinite expansion. With.its vast 
and varied provinces the Empire may be made self-support¬ 
ing and self-sufficing : it can produce every single necessity 
and nearly every luxury of life. Now preferential treat¬ 
ment of the Colonies would rapidly develop their enormous 
resources, stimulate emigration, and so create new demands 
for thef manufactures of the Mother Country. 

7. In 1897 Canada began to grant a rebate of 33) per 

cent, on the import duty on goods from the United Kingdom. 
British imports into Canada have risen from £6,000,000 in 
1897 £10,000,000 in 1902. .. 

8. Mr. Chamberlain has frankly admitted that "'if we 
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are to givft a pref^ence to the Colonies, we must put a 
tax on fool." But the chief part of such a tax would be. 
paid by foreign producers and importers and would not fall 
on the British consuDSi^. And, as Mr. Chamberlain has 
said again, “ Even if the price of food is raised, the rate of 
wages will certainly be raised in greater proportions.'* 
Moreover the new^imx>rt duties levied on com and meat 
would be compensated by the existing duties to be remitted 
(under this scheme) on other articles of common consump¬ 
tion. Thus, “ if a working man were called upon to pay 
3d. a week additional on the cost of his bread, he might 
be relieved by a reduction of a similar amount on the cost 
of his tea, his sugar, or his tobacco.*' 

9. Even if Colonial preference entailed for the present 
some apparent sacrifice, we ought to welcome it for the 
sake of consolidating and building up the Empire. Besides 
its other advantages, this policy would give an immense 
impetus to farming both at home and in the Colonies. 
Before many years it would deliver us from oin: dependence 
on foreign food supplies in time of war. And by reviving 
British agriculture, it would bring back population from 
our congested cities on to the land once more. 

AGAINST 

I. Every patriot would make sacrifices in order to unite 
the Colonies more closely to the Mother Country. But the . 
strongest and safest bonds exist already, in our common 
blood and speech and history and traditions and laws. Out 
of these deep-rooted natural affinities our Empire has grown 
up, and shows no signs of falling asunder. M^y years 
ago we abolished preferential trading with our Colonies, 
and the Empire has ^own steadily stronger^ wealthier, ahd 
more united. The same freedom will best promote its 
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still closer union. A wise mother docfs uot brib^her clmdren 
to remain by her side. 

2. Colonial preference, so far hipm bringing about closer 
Imperial unity, would involve coni^t^t friction, jealousies, 
and ill-will. As soon as you tax food for the sake of the 
Colonies you make every British working man feel them as 
a burden and a hard^p. The preference which they 
would give us does not touch their supplies of food or raw 
material; but the preference which we must give them 
affects the bread and meat of 40,000,000 people. Moreover 
the system entails a process of tariff-haggling between the 
Mother Country and each Colony in succession over a 
problem so complex that the wit of man could not devise 
a preferential scheme equitable and workable between 
all the parties concerned. The system would tend to 
disintegrate, rather than to consolidate the Empire. 

3. Internal freeirade throughout the Empire might bene¬ 

fit us, as it has undoubtedly proved most advantageous 
to the United States. But a system of discriminating 
duties, involving separate fiscal bargains with each Colony, 
would only raise new obstacles to hinder freedom of exchange. 
The United Kingdom, India, the Crown Colonies, and 
(to a large extent) South Africa are on a free trade basis 
already. - ^ 

4. Out of our total external trade of £880,000,000 a 
year, only £225,000,000 goes to other parts of the Empire 
—^nearly one-third of this being taken by India. Our 
export trade with the protectionist Colonies is only 
£^,000,000—and for this we are asked to disturb and 
^slocate our whole trade of £880,000,000. The Colonies 
contain a population of 11,000,000 people, and increase 
but slowly. Our pre-war exports to Germany, Holland 
and ^Igium were .twice as large as our exports to Canada 
and Australasia. 


21 
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5. British prosperity depends far more on our home 
trade than on our foreign t^ade. If we tax the food of our 

»entire home population, we diminish their power to pur¬ 
chase all other articles, and injure the whole internal 
trade of the country. 

6. Colonial preference might provoke dangerous reprisals, 
particularly from the United States, who could, for instance^ 
levy a ruinous export duty on cotton, or stop the transit of 
Canadian wheat for shipment hrom their ports. Moreover, 
if we impose a permanent food-tax for the ^ sake of the 
Colonies, we rob ourselves of the possibility of an inter¬ 
mittent food-tax which is our chief weapon for Retaliation. 
These two cannot possibly Jje combined. (See the previous 
subject.) 

7. The self-governing Colonies are strongly protectionist. 
Their great object is to foster their own industries. Every 
year proves that they have no intention whatever to admit 
British manufactures free. The preference already granted 
by Canada still leaves her manufacturers with a 24 per cent 
protection over British goods. This kind of preference 
does us very little good. And if food and raw materials 
were taxed at home, our home manufacturers would be 
still further crippled from competing in these Colonial 
markets. 

8. Since the grant by Canada of a preference to British 
goods, our total exports to Canada have indeed grown, but 
the proportion they bear to the total Canadian imports 
has shrunk from 27.58 per cent, in 1897 to 24.95 per cent, 
in 1902. Mr. Chamberlain confessed in 1892 that the 
substantial results have been altogether disappointing.** 

9. Three-quarters of our food supplies comerfrom foreign 
countries. To tax these, so as to “ stimulate agriculture 
at home and in the Colonies,’* must raise the piicq^of our 
food by an amount far greater than the benefit which 
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the rev^ue or the Colonies would reap. The cost of 
living would seriously increaser while there is no proof 
whatever that wages or salarie's, in most cases, would rise. 
In onj* social system, which has been evolved under free 
trade, the resultant hardships would fall most heavily 
on the struggling classes, millions of whom are now subsist’ 
ing on a bare living wage. Tobacco, and even tea, cannot 
be counted as necessities like meat and bread. 

10. Colonial preference sj^ust necessarily lead to duties 
not only on food, but on wool, hides, timber, etc., and before 
long to protection all round. 

11. If we were involved in war it might become a serious 
national danger to have our food supplies drawn entirely 
from within the l^pire. For example, the United States 
would not readily allow that food-stuffs were " contraband/* 
so long as we were the largest customer for her wheat. 

12. There is nothing to hinder the Colonies from giving 
preferences to British imports in their own markets, as 
some contribution toward the immense cost of maintaining 
and defending the Empire, which now falls almost entirdy 
on the Mother Country. 


Rbfbsencbs :— 

_ See under Protection. 



SHOULD A LIVING WAGE FOR ALL BE FIXED 

BY PARLIAMENT 


YES 

1. Wages should be sufficient to enable every labourer 
to live in a manner consistent with the dignity of a human 
being. Anything short of this is a great moral wrong and 
a serious danger to the State. 

2. It is true that so-called economic laws are said to be 
against artificially regulating the rates of wages, but such 
laws in effect oxily state that certain results will follow 
from certain sets of circumstances. The conditions pre¬ 
cedent to these results can be changed by human effort. 

3. Belief in the power of economic laws to prevent any 
lasting modification in rates of wages by human action 
is cherished afid 'kept alive by those who have a direct 
interest in keeping wages low. 

4. The fallacy of blindly following the teachings of econo¬ 
mists in these matters is shown by the disastrous results of 
the policy of laissez-faire in the growth of factory systems ; 
and the plea of impossibility is disposed of by the gain to 
industry as a whole, and not merely to labour from the 
•more enlightened policy embodied in the ffictory acts, and 
such legi^tion. > 

5. The law of increasing returns is applicable to labour, 
l^e better labourers are paid the more efficient 4(9 they 
become, and therefore cheaper in the long run. Economists 
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recognize tins, and so do the more enlightened of empbyers. 

6. The strict economists who preached salvation by 
unlimited bargaining bdieved that this would produce a 
living wage. Since events have proved them in error, a 
modification of their doctrine is required. 

7. Die churches from earliest times have urged the 

justice of a living wage. Leo Xlll wrote an encyclical 
in favour of the principle, and many Protestant divines 
have urged it upon mankind. « 

NO 

1. The scheme, like so many others based upon vague 
theories of the " rights of man,*' is impracticable. In the 
question of wages we are concerned with economics and 
not with ethics. How is the figure to be arrived at ? The 
cost of living varies continually from time to time and from 
place to place. A man's calling and the position he must 
keep up is another difficulty. ^ 

2. Men should be free to bargain as best they can in the 
case of human labour as in ever3^hing else, and only 
free bargaining can lead to just rates of wages being paid. 

3. Interference with free bargaining is bad for the labourer 
as well as for the employer, for if profits are diminished the 
rate at which capital is saved is diminished, and with it the 
power of production. Consequently the national dividend 
is decreased and all suffer alike. Capital also will emigrate. 

4. If wages are artificially forced up the price of the 
products of labour must rise, and since labour is the largest 
consumer labour is the heaviest loser. 

5. Experience shows that a forced minimum wage is 
very apt to be the maximum. Hence the competent worker 
is penalized for the benefit of the incompetent. Also, 
though employers may be compelled to pay no less than 
the minunum, they cannot be compelled to employ, and 
old and infirm workera may be discharged. 
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6. Even if ethical arguments are admitted, the proper 
procedure is by moral suasion of unsChipulous em|doyers 
by religious bodies, force of public opinion, etc., and not 
by act of parliament, which is far too inelastic for so delicate 
a subject. 
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IS A SYSTEM OF MENTAL TRAINING 
WORTH WHILE ? ^ 


NO 

1. Mental training itself is of course always worth while, 
but “ systems " are usually not. Our educational system 
has been developed into a state of such practical efficiency 
that no one can pass through the curriculum without receiv¬ 
ing all the mental training of which he or she is capable, 
special systems of mental training are therefore unnecessary. 

2. Systems tempt people who want to make short cuts 
to culture. Real mental efficiency can only be reached 
l^y hard work. There is no royal road to learning. 

3. Most of these systems aim at the special and exclusive 
development of memory. Prodigious feats of memory 
are of course possible with the aid of a carefully planned 
scheme of mnemonics, but is it> worth while ? We do 
not want to rival Datas even though he had all the dates 
of history at his finger ends. 

4. We do not want to “ Prussianize " the mind. Organ¬ 
ization is a good thing in its place, but when it is carried 
to the length of systematizing the mind itself then the 
ordinary mortal cries, “ Enough! I do not want to be 
arranged and tidied out of my very personality.” 

5. Modern life is far too strenuous to make a system of 
mental training worth while. A man's energies are so 
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fully absorbed in his business or vocation that it is practically 
impossible for him to undertake any special system of 
mental training in addition. Nearly every one works far 
too hard nowadays. Whdt we want is to reduce this 
excessive labour if possible, and not to add to it. Our 
forefathers managed to get through life pretty well without 
these mental gymnastics, it is clear therefore that the effort 
is hardly worth while for us. 

YES 

1. Our present educational system is mainly a system 
of cramming. We proceed on the assumption that the 
brain is passive, that it should be made to contain as much 
information as possible. We pump knowledge into thei 
youthful brain. We overfill it, distend it, distress it: then 
we harrass and punish it for not being able to hold 'any 
more. No wonder originality is crushed, while reaction 
and mental lethargy is too often the result of the painful 
process. We need a totally different S5retem. Mental 
training mu'it be substituted for mental stuffing. The 
mind is active, not passive#- Its powers are not confined 
to assimilation, but range through observation, perception, 
reflection, deduction, decision, action, and confidence. 
All these powers, and many more, are just as susceptible 
to training as the muscles of the body. It is clear, then, 
that a well thought out system of mental training is one 
of the great needs of the day. 

2. Most of the systems which have been adv|^ced to 
meet this need may be put aside on the ground that they 
are merely mnemonic, that is they are memory-aid achemes 
which merely systei^tize cramming. The best known 
system which really attempts to develop the thinking 
powers scientifically is what is now briefly called " Pelman- 
ism.” Whether a system* of this kind is ” worth while ” 
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depends on whether it is constructed on sound psychological 
principles, and on whether the results achieved are satis¬ 
factory. 

3. No system is or can be perfect, but Felmanism 
certainly, is based on the best psychological thought of 
the day, applied in the light of vast e^^rience in dealing 
daily with numerous and sharply contrasted individual 
cases, while its practical success is indisputable; it follows 
then that this particular system is worth while. 

4. All our knowledge comes to us originally through 
the senses. It is therefore an evident and reasonable 
course that a sound system of mental training should com¬ 
mence with exercises carefully calculated to increase the 
efficiency of these senses, especially of sight and hearing, 
on which we principally rely for our knowledge. In order 
to observe facts correctly and to remember them the 
attention must be trained, interest aroused, mind-wandering 
checked, and the powers of concentration developed; 
hence it is logical that a thorough discipline of the senses 
.should be followed by a systematic training and exercising 
of these all-important mental powers. This is entirely 
neglected in our present educational system. The neces¬ 
sity for accurate observation is indeed emphasized in all 
scientific education, but this is not enough. Unless there 
is some definite system or course of training, the expanding 
mind will not be able to make anything like a full use of its 
inherent powers. The mind, like the athlete, is trained 
not by, over-feeding, but by exercise. 

5. Even the best and most systematic training of these 
powers of the mind will be of little avail if we neglect the 

•^will, ^hich is t^e. driving force oL personality. The will 
is just as responsive to proper training as is the power of 
observation, or attention, orinterest, or concentration. Fear 
is nothing but a bad habit, as Is shyness, lack of self-conil- 
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dence, and many other weaknesses which militate against 
success in life. A systematic discipline of the will can expel 
these habits. We can if we unll. This great fact is totally 
lost sight of in our current educational methods. It is 
therefore high time that our educational authorities should 
adopt some definite system of mental training, such as 
Pelmanisn, so that the rising generation may be effectively 
taught how to discover, develop and exercise all the 
wonderful powers and capacities of the mind to the highest 
pitch of excellence of which it may be individually capable. 
Education will then cease to be a useless accumulation 
of mental lumber, and will be transformed into a real and 
effective training for a useful and successful life. 
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FURTHER SUBJECTS FOR DEBATE 


1. Should we establish national granaries ? 

2. Is the art of letter-writing declining ? 

3. Can the Church keep her hold on , young men ? 

4. Should canvassing at parliamentaory elections be 

abolished ? 

5. Would we choose to live our lives over again ? 

6. Ought we to have a National Tlieatre and a Dramatic 

Academy ? 

7. Do we want realism or impressionism in art ? 

8. Should a starving person be convicted of theft for 

taking bread to save life ? 

9. Is credit capital ? 

10. In what does the prosperity of a nation consist ? 
Ti. Is the theory of bimetallism sound ? 

12. Ought the U.S.A. to ta^e a permanent place in 

European politics ? 

13. Can self-denial ever be immoral? 

14. Is there such a thing* as a disinterested motive ? 

15. Should there be any limit put to the results of war ? 

16. Should the law against suicide be altered ? 

17. Which is the better for a country—^well-endowed 

professorships or richly revenued bishoprics ? 

18. Ought horse-racing to be abolished ? 

19. Ought the ticket-of-leave system to be abolished ? 

20. Ought doctors to hav^the power to put patients 
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suffering from incurable diseases out of their 
misery ? ^ 

21. Under modem conditions is celibacy preferable to 

married life ? 

22. Is true education a mental training or a preparation 

for special pursuits ? 

23. Is vegetarianism a fad ? 

24. Is suburban life duller than country life ? 

25. Ough)t entertainments risking human life to be 

prohibited ? 

2^. Does modern education fail to develop character ? 

27. Are hospital nurses degenerating ? 

28. Is government wanted more or less as civilization 

advances ? 

29. Ought we to restrict the ei^rt of coal ? 

30. Has the... invention of gunpowder been a curse ? 

31. Do we leani more from reading or from observation ? 

32. Is the principle of utility a safe rnoral guide ? 

33. Should pulpits be thrown open to women ? 

34. Are Eastern races happier than Western ? 

35. Is lynch law ever justifiable ? 

36. Can we abolish gambling? 

37. Are the clergy priests or pastors ? 

38. Is there real moral value in the Confessional ? 

39. Ought Churches to abolish pew-rents ? 

40. Which should be supreme, the Bible, the Church, 
— or the Conscience ? 

41. Do the clergy hinder the progress of humanity as 

^uch as the army? 

42. Is every man the best Judge of his own interests ? 

43. Are women constitutionally Conservative ? 

44. Is science the destroyer of poetry ? 

45. ts dudling Justifiable ? 

Which is worse, the hypocrite or the liar ? 
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47. Is Great Britain on the decline ? 

48. What is a gentleman ? 

49. How can we best serve our country ? 

50. Is persecution always wrong ? 

51. Which does experience justify, the optimist or the 

pessimist ? 

52. Does ill-health improve people's characters ? 

53. Are Christians happier than other people ? 

54. Which do us more good, Qur friends or our enemies ? 

55. What is success in life ? 

56. Ought the government of the country to be in the 

hands of lawyers ? 

57. What is bad language ? 

58. -Which are the greater trial, poor relations or rich ? 

59. Did Bacon write Shakespeare ? 

Ought we to agitate for definite ethical training in 
schools ? 

61. Is pleasure the end of moral conduct ? 

62. Is an age of general intellectual culture favourable 

to the development of great men ? 

63. Ought corporal punishment to be abolished in 

schools ?-* 

64. Should the ringing of church bells be prohibited ? 

65. Should we keep diaries ? ' 

66. Should the Fire Brigade be a branch of the Army ? 

67. Can the Sermon on the Mount be really carried out 

in modem Britain ? 

68. Has a man any natural rights apart from||^ welfare 

of the race ? 

69. Are museums a failure ? 

70. Should all boys be taught a trade ? 

71. Should amusements be taxed ? 

72. Is the insular position o^lreat Britain an advantage 

under modem conditions ? 
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73. Ought we to nationalize Dr. Bamardo*s homes? 

74. Should the State supply free technical education ? 

75. Is our modem intellectual development due more 

to literature or to science ? 

76. Should the game of cricket be reformed ? 

77. Should there be a tax on bachelors ? 

78. Is the celibacy of the clergy desirable ? 

79. Is psychology becoming an exact science ? ' 

80. Can the middleman be eliminated ? 

81. Is there a Yellow Peril ? 

82. -Are houses ever really haunted ? 

83. Does evolution conflict with ethics ? 

84. Is Disarmament possible ? 

85. Is Church-going any use ? 

86. Is Evangelicalism dying? 

87. Ought punishment to be retributive or reformatory ? 

88. Is High Licence the solution of the drink problem ? 

89. Is family life doomed ? 

90. Must the world ultimately starve ? 

91. Have we an3dhing to fear from our own militarism ? 

92. Are the Latin nations feminine in character ? 

93. Is death a curse or a boon ? 

94. Should Land Banks be established ? 

95. Is music being murdered by modern technical 

dexterity ? 

96. Are Scotchmen better soldiers than Englishmen ? 

97. Is hypocrisy one of our national characteristics ? 
g8. England be ^ved from yellow-journalism ? 
99. Are Revivalists generally impostors ? 

200. Is our literature decadent ? 

101. Must we fight for new markets ? 

102. Is Ireland irreconcilable ? 

X03. Is literature, economically, a form of productive 
labour ? 
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104. Sh9uld the Second Chamber be strengthened? 

105. Is the War Office hopeless ? 

X06. Has Faychical Research become a branch of scien¬ 
tific research ? 

w 

107. Is science killing literature ? 
lok ** Town-planning/’ 

109. Is chivalry d3dng out ? 

no. Does the Higher Criticism do more harm than 
good ? 

111. Does the worker know what he wants ? 

112. Ought a man always to obey his conscience ? 

113. Is travel the best education ? 

114. Is slavery really abolished ? • 

115. Ought advertisements to be controlled, or totally 

prohibited ? 

116. What honours ought to be bestowed on the King’s 

next birthday? 

117. Are literary men decadents ? 

118. Is Mr. Bernard Shaw a danger to the State ? 

119. Ought England to exclude aliens ? 

120. Should the middle classes unite against the threat¬ 

ened tyranny of labour ? 

121. Should the Church be reformed ? 

122. Is the Co-operative Movement a failure ? 

123. Are we over legislated for ? 

124. Should the marriage laws be reformed ? 

125. The Housing Problem. 

126. Should we have a ministry of Eugenics 

127. Plural Voting. 

128 Should Mohammedans be allowed to rule over 
Christians ? 


Pritdei in Gnat BriUdn by Buder & Tanner, From ani London. 









